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PREFACE 

There is a controversy sfill going on, and it is 

doubtful whether a solution will be unanimously 
accepted in future 1 , an to whether the Epic of 
Valmlki or the, *1fi{iika-literature belongs to an 
earlier pctiriod of composition. It is now un- 
animously held by the orientalists that the 
metrical portions of the Jfttaka-storios are older 
than their prose-matler. We find that many 
passages of the birth*8toris, writteain versa, show 
a clow and unmistakable affinity with those of 
the Epic, and on an examination and analysis of 
both themi mcmumenta of Indian Literature, the 
FfttfikiiH rind the Kpic, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that the*. Kpic belongs to a Inter age* 
But I cannot ex petit that my conclusion on this 
point will be accepted by all. 

Onfeof the evidencing in support of my theory, 
upon which I have laid much stress, in that the 
Epic of Villmiki in replete with stories that are 
materially similar to a large number of birth-tales 
even in, detail. Such for example are the Sama- 
which cloHely the story of the 

Andhamuni in the ItAmftya^a and tho Sambula 
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J&taka where the goblin appears exactly in tho 
^Cme ligftfc AS does ItEvamI in the A<;oka-nrdtMi 
beforfr'tiue ^|^c*and elu&te wife of Riima. In 
the the speeches of Vessan- 

tara and on the eve of the** former's 

* ; , 

the SpWK'hfJS of 

IU$0$t on a similar occasion that 

fa^rfi tfye differ&tceL of soeins to bo thn 

^poinfc of 'divergence. Ag9iin, in tlw samo 
prince's mother Phusati mourns over 
i^fnt of her son in a strain that at 
reader of the lamontafions of 
alter the exile of Kuma. 
inga again offers a 
* and ono of 

jp monkey-kinif Vali 

Jlttaka in the is 

j?e(Jl^y iJie Great Being, Such instances 
^multiplied, HO that (ho Diu;anitha 

te * numerous birl h-ntories 
^8 and legends akin to iuu! 

tfbi r t|e same as wo find in the 

jo itia^rwp of 





^^ 

narrated In the 

" tod that thq custom of 

current among tunny 
an .with the akyti* t 

we the 




l*!IKFAfi ; iv. f if 

ridic*nh*d th*m fur of jishamed, 

thin ImaMcd of such runnoctftm Kuuftla~ 

Jataka, tr;inslat*d by 1!. T. the 
Jafuka No, r:w, IK 

* "&> V J Hf? ^ J '< 

nit* to Mi*vo thai itnc! 

Miurii\H had hiit ovf*iit<i\Hly citwont in thfe 

count py hi'fon* flu* nlvi^it of Vithniki wha 

tr*nt*tl th*w* ^fiitl^r^d opisodw as 

fur his itnmoptal Hjiic chaimini; thorn in 

manner a** to suit tlt* now ideal ^ 

purity st up by him* * A 

t*n(iii!ato of tin* crmli* 

and tho ^mnil 

Htrtn;th**iifl my 

iu.ttii 

Tci fiy ttiiit t9 

hirth^tfirii^ for his tttatorials M tot 
k'UHt lt detract fnnti tho roat inorit 
of Ih* Kpic^nwiHtiv, 
less iiiliiilr* 1 !! IMHWMW of tltn 

|Iol!iwhid % MChwmwlw^wllianf 
titi*rnry workn extant 

tmitmwtt. f s t** 

Anotlntr thwory tltat 1 
t)itii iiaun in'thitl & 
Kftmatiwl liiivuun w 
as UiHtiiioUy tUnVrin< teli indepawdtmt of each 
otliw. Thw ww stiliitMjUentty mixed tip 
or otltor, and Vftlmtkl for th iiwi Mioe 
uuitedi atwry th conutoncy 
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homogeneity that mark the great national Kpic. 
I have also shewn that the. worship of llanumun 
is not an isolated phase in Indian religious 
system, but that it is only a survival of a primi- 
tive custom of Ape-worship that universally 
obtained among the various nations of the 
- ancient world. 

I have indicated in these lectures that 
Valmlki's Epic placed before the Hindu people 
a supreme ideal of domestic life as a protest 
against the prevailing asceticism of the lime. 
Even if it be proved that Vftlmlki is anterior 
to Buddha, my suggestions will not lose their 
force and significance on that ground, IIH 
there are various evidences to show that asceti- 
cism had made a marked progress in thin 
country even before the advent of the Buddha, 
though the organisation of monastic life as a 
religious institution was founded by him. Thug, 
related to a particular epoch in the history of 
our' country, the .Epic of Valmlki is an eloquent 
but 'unconscious vindication for all time, of 
society against solitude, of domestic duties and 
responsibilities against monastic propaganda. 

. These pages may, I am afraid, give offence 
to some members of our orthodox community. 
In fact one of the audience told me plainly that 
my theory upsetting the whole story of 
abduction by Ra^ana as not founded on faeta, 
will, give a -rude .shock to mimy who have an 
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implicit faith in llama as an Incarnation of 
Visiiu. But I can assure the orthodox members 
of my community that 1 yield to none in my 
admiration of the poet, having 1 read his Epic 
times without number. But I shall always hold 
that historical research and the truths to which 
it leads do not interfere with faith any more 
than the sight of a skeleton stands in the way 
of one's appreciating the beauty of a living 
person, though there is certainly a consciousness 
in every mind that beneath flesh and lovely 
exterior all is ugly skeleton. 

I shall deem my humble labour in this i\Ad 
amply rewarded it" I have cnly succeeded in 
awakening an interest for the subject, and if 
young and earnest scholars who have "the 
discovery of truth" as the guiding object of 
their lives are attracted to take it up for further 
research and investigation. 

One important reason, tnat strikes trie now, 
for supposing HtVjti Go nosh to be the patron of 
Krittiv&HU is the latter's declaration that during 
his time the country was under the sway of the 
Brahmins. The line "CW C*T ^W 3rt ls RC < fa 
^ftf^t^f ?3 has a historical significance which goes 
a good way to solve this much vexed question. 
During the long days of Mahomedan rule, the 
whole country only for a brief period was under 
the sway of the Hindus, and that was when 
Gonesh killed Samsuddin II and ascended the 
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throne of Gour. And it is but natural that the 
Brahmin poet should allude to it with pride. 

My thanks are due to Mr, A. 0. Ohatak, B.A M 
Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, 
for promptly seeing the work through the Press. 

DINESH CHANDRA SKN. 

BEHALA, 

NEAR CALCUTTA, 

The 9th September, 1920. 
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CHAPTER I 

(a) The early Kftrnn UfftndH, tho materials of Vaimlki'w Kj>ic. 

(b) The Da<?araf.ha JftUka itn relation to tike Hftmffyana. 
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(a) 7%<9 JBV//y/// ,??5^<i legendsthe material 
of FahiakVs Epic. 



It will certainly he wrong to suppose that 
'The R . the Ben K aB niyawas are 



more trn. mere translations of the irreat 

n 

Epic of Vslmfkl On the other 
? we have, in these indigenous stories of 
E5ma unmistakable evidence of the existence 
of traditions and ballads which may be traced 
to a period even earlier than that of VslmlkL 
The great epic of Vftlmlki, it must be admitted, 
embodies stories of great antiquity which were 
Cither collected by the poet from the evemts of 
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contemporary history, nor wore they in arty 
considerable degree the invention <>f bin own 
fancy. The epic poet in all ntyes a-iuf countries 
gives expression to the ideas which float in the air 
around him transmitted to his nation often 
from immemorial times. The national uloul arid 
civilization claim him m thw mont IcKjmtut 
exponent. Stories of heroics deeds, of urispottod 
virtue and ideal manhowi which from mga to 
age inspire a race, are garnered up, so to spwtk, 
in the common store-house of fixe* Kpic poem. 
The old, traditions and talon may g<*(: n itmv and 
up-to-date interpretation at thi* hands of the 
epic master, or otherwise undergo somo change 
or modification in his poem as far us details are 
concerned, but it is the old story told again 
nnd there is no doubt of this-~-with gwatw 
eloquence,, force and refinement tliini ever- 
being interpreted, in the light of eontempomry 
thought. The more the poet 
atnd' loste Mmself in the life of the the 

wider .will b& the circle of his aclrniriirn and 
the'tnore lasting his 'performance. 
w - r -Uhfo which- is tvue of all apic I 

pre-eminently applicable in the 0^10 of 
duff: of the .greatest 'of 'thorn 'who 
connected story of human events in the 
age of a true poet and sear. 
/Tfetore the time of Vilmlki 

and' ballads of Bttna,' of tht 
and %v% m nn4 of other 
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characters of the llamayana. These served as 

materials upon which Valmlki 

Vttmik? 118 1WMl hy worke(1 * While we shall always 
pay our tribute to him as one of 
the earliest and noblest of our poets, wo cannot 
endorse the absurd orthodox notion that Sanskrit 
poetry, at least in the tmwftupa metre, did not 
exist before him* The existence of a great poem 
like that of Valralki carries in itself the unmis- 
takable proof that Sanskrit poetry had made 
considerable progress before him, and that there 
had been a preparatory stage in our national 
literature to create a field for the advent of the 
great Master. 

In dealing with the material** upon . which 
Valmlki built MB noble work, we light upon 
certain facts of literary and social history, which 
are to be found in the Pali and Prakrit literatures, 
and curiously, in however crude a form, even 
in the old literature of Ben gal 

Bengali Ramflynijas t m 

contttn legend* older This is verv interesting, for 

than VUlmifci'B Kpic. . . , *' , . , ' 

it shows that our literature 
not only owns its inevitable kinship with 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures, but. traces of 
the .Dravidian and other non- Aryan civilizations 
which flourished in pre-historic times are 
also to be found in it. It does not matter that 
the poets who have given us relies of such early 
traditions lived only four or five centuries ago, 
When we find it proved that such stories 
traditions' were transmitted to them f ram i 
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found linked with the thoughts and ideas of a 
pre-rSanskritic period, and in some of Its *arly 
phases may be traced to he an ^xprmnion of 
human thought of a much earlier date than the 
8th or 9th century A, 1). from which it.s written 
specimens have come down to im, 

Gentlemen, I shall in the course of my clis- 
courses tell you that it w vary likely that vw* 
sions of the story of Ilftma earlier than that of 
Yalmiki still exist in the Indian litemturtt, that 
one of such stories was expanded by ll- 
mlki, for which he alone is not raHpoimthlo, By 
the time when he wrote, there had grown a 
hundred ballads about lima not anticipated in 
the original story, and. these minor 
latterly flowed into the of the 

Epic poem, We shall aim gee that of 

Ramayagic episodes prior to of the period 

of Valmiki are to he found in the 
Bimaya^as, In dealing with this 
question we shall have to abandon nome of our 
defcp-rooted and orthodox sentiments ; but 
re inevitable in the field of Mstoriml 
and Jor all this, gentlemen, I should ftrat of mil 
erave your induigpnee. 

' , (ft) The Dagaratha JMak-4t9 10 

the E&mSym^. 

In many of the oonamentaries of the Santkrlt 
there mw to fee a definite faint 




earlier than the great Epic. 1 

The earlier loirciicl H rr ,, . . -*^ - ~ i 

The commentator iiarnananda 
refers to As?nive9ya Itamtiyana and Vimala- 
bodha Baudhayana's Ramayana ; those were 
probably versions of the story other than those 
of Valmlki. Weber han proved that the original 
Ramayanic story is contained in the Bud- 
dhistic legend called the Da^aratha Jataka. 2 It 
is mentioned in the Chulla Vagga, Samanta 
Pasad ika, M ahSvamna, Pa ramaft<hadipika and 
othor early sacred books of I/ho Buddhists that 
the r&taka stories which are 550 in number, 
were recited at the first council of the Buddhist 
monka in 543 B. C. These were again recited 

at the next council of the 

Thf probable data 

of tho Daptratha Buddhitits held at Vaisali in 
Jitaka ' 443 B. C. They were recited 

a third time at the third Buddhist council called 

by King A$oka at Pataliputra and were reduced 
to writing at the time of Devanam Piya Piya- 
tissa of Ceylon (247-207 B.C.). Some scholars 
are inclined to deny altogether the sitting of the 
firet 'Buddhist council in 543 B* C, But it is 
univev&ally admitted that most of these Jitaka 
stories were not only current at the time of 
the Buddha who, according to the Buddhists, 
himself related them to his disciples^ but were 
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iff Da9aratha Jataka written in Pali, in which 

Sita is described as the utarini* sister of 
I j and afterwards his bride, is on of thost* 

* which possessing a naive and primitiva Hitnpli- 

city, are to be traced to a periw! of 
antiquity. Prof, Ehyn Davidn the 

earliest Jataka stories arc thorn* in which the 
Buddha is identified with somi* uncl 

of olden times in Ma previous births, and " not 
with an anima^" 1 Prof. Biihlor, a histfi jititho* 
rity on Indian History, says that 
Buddhist Jstakas 4i do not descrtta the condition 
of India in the third or fourth century B.C., but 
an older one/' Another unmintakabiH evidence 
regarding the date of Dagaratha m the one 

furnished by the ban-relief* on the itharut. and 
Sanchi stupas (2nd century B.C.). the 

. carvings on the railing* round mm 

several scenes of this Jataka.* Thin 
us- the story of Rama as prevalent In the 
in ancient times. The Buddhn ocnnocte thin story 
, with one of his previous births m he dow the rast 
: 9f the Jatakas. What the date of the of 

' ^ ' the Dagaratha Jataka is we oaunot 
. ascertain, but from the manner in which th* itory 

is related, it is natural to Aurmim that the 
*te*dy ^ old one at the time of the 

1 Buddhist India, 

Oldenbwg'g table pnWithad In tin 
Oriental Society, Vol t mil, lW t 




his kingdom for 1,600 years proves that the story 
had already grown mythological in character in 
the 6th century B.C., when it wan probably 
transmitted to the Buddhists. Tf not actually 
in the very form in which we tind the Da^aratha 
Jataka, the legend of Rama was akin to (he story 
of the Jstaka in its main features in a much 
earlier age. Now let us discuss the conclusions 
arrived at by some of the recent European 
writers as to the ago of Valmlki. 

The latest scholar who speaks with authority 

on the date of Vftlmrki's Rama- 

The l)ncarafchn.'JiIta- . t . . .,> - Ir .,, 

ka probably writer y*Wll IS Dr. A, B. Koith. AC- 

than tho up*, cording to him the 4<th century 

B.C. is the probable date of composition of the 

Rftrnayasia, 1 He successfully refutes the argu- 
ments in favour of an earlier date which Jacob!' 

assigns to tho Epic on the strength of certain 
astronomical calculations. Weber places the poem ' 
in the 1st or 2nd century B.C.* So the evidence 

is 'clear that the Jfttaka story is earlier of the 
two, though Dr. Keith is in favour of the theory 
that both the J&taka story and the Epic used an 
older source* 3 The crude early form of the J&taka' 

story is apparent and marked, and leaves- but 
little doubt that it represents the earliest form 



,* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1.915. 
* Weber's HUfcory of Sanskrit Literature, translated by J. Mann,* 
p. 104 (1882). 

.,? ^o^rnal of tho Eo^al Agiatfc Sooiety, April, 1914, p, 319, 
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in wMch the 'tale of R&ma originally existed 
among the people. Apart from the chronological 
data, the internal evidence of the epic will sub- 
stantiate the truth of the statement that the 
Jatafoi story is much earlier. Had V&lmlki's 
great Epic been composed before the time of 
Da9aratha Jataka, the author of the latter cimiid 
not hut have introduced into it Homo of the 
embellishments of the Epic master f s tory. The 
Jaina Ramaya^a by Hemchandra Achfirya com- 
posed in the I2tli century A.D. could not help 
doing so. In fact if such a wonderful pic an 
the Hamayana had existed, the J&taka story 
could not have been HO simple, HO colourlcwt and 
unassuming and devoid of some of the gnmtent 
names of the Epic as those of Kaikeyf and 
' Ka^alya, Ravaija, Hanumfina, Sugrlva, tc% And 
the fact is striking that Vaimlki f 
contains some verses which are mere 
translations of the Pali verses of the 
J&taka, in case it- is proved the 

is- earlier than the Epic. By comparing the 
with the legend of the Buddhists one but 

be struck by the improvement made on the 
story by - the touch of one of the of 

world's master minds, -For the sake of 
I shall first of all reproduce the 
story, a little abridged from its original* The 
theory is untenable that the Dagaratha 
was an attempt on the.p^t of the 
to treat the Brahmiine legend with 



THE STORY OF THE J'ATAKA 8 

Such a theory is absurd on the face of it, as 
a perusal of the former will clearly show that in 
it a high regard for llama forms one of its chief 
features, the Buddha himself announcing that 
in a previous birth he was born as llama and his 
father (^uddhodana as Ihi^aratha. I have 
prepared the following translation of the Da9a- 
ratha J&taka with the help of my friend Samana 
Puhnananda, Lecturer of Pali in our University. 



DA9AKATHA JiTAKA. 

There was a King of Benares named I)ac;a- 
ratha. Ho had 16,000 queans of 
torj f Ul " whom there was one who was 
the chief. She had two sons 
Rama and Laksamana-kumara and a daughter 
named Sltft. The chief queen died in course of 
time, whereupon ])a$aratha the King chose one 
of his remaining wives as the chief queen. The 1 
latter became very dear to him* She gave birth* 
to a son named Bharata-kumfira. The king- 
offered a boon to the queen out of his love for 
her. But she said that she would want the boon, 
on some future occasion. So she waited till 
Bharata, her son, became six years old* Then 
she sought the boon from the king her husband.' 
She' wanted the kingdom for her SOIL The Rajft. 
was very angry and said that it was very wicked; 
of 'her to ask such a boon, when he had two 
grown-up sons bom of his first wife* The queen 
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/' ' chamber. But on another occasion tho 

t ! 3 sought the same boon from the kini?, u*hr**upon 

he thought within himself that the wicked que<n' 
being in power, might do harm to the princttH. 
He, accordingly, advised his two .sons to leave 
the capital and seek help of soiui* othur 
t powerful chief, or dwell in the forest till antoke 

j would issue from his funeral pyre (M%, till hit* 

| death). Then they should return and take the 

kingdom by force. He consulted the astrologer** 

| as to how long he would live. Thivv HHU! that 

| ' -. the span of his life extended to 12 yearn mom, 
], He now directed his two sons to return to thu 

capital after 12 years and sefoe the royal um- 
brella. They complied with the wishes of their 
rpyal father and left the palace weeping* 
also accompanied her brothers. A vast ntuwmbiy 
of people followed them with in their 

but the princes by sweet words penmadec! 
to return to the capital Continuing their journey 
till they reached the Himalayas, they 

a. spot where fruits and nourishing 
: roots were found in plenty and made an 

there, and lived like hermits. Here 
. and. Site-addressed Bftma and said, You are the 

. -eldest of us and we honour you as Stay 

-. '.fa. the: a$rama -and we will gather roots mil 
'fouitsforyou/' 80 Bftma. used to stay In tha 
':pm, and his brother, and sister went to the 
-: /fr**t TCi7 .day-m <|uest of food. After 9 jmm 




of parting with his children, breathed his last. The 
queen now made preparations for the installation 
of Bharata on the throne of Benares. The minis- 
ters objected saying that the royal umbrella 
belonged to the elder brothers. Bharata himself 
said that what the ministers had spoken was fair 
and just, and that he should himself go to bring 
his brothers back from the forest* So Bharata, 
the young prince, marched with his army and 
with the people of his city to find out his half- 
brothers. He encamped near Rama's agroMMt 
and approached him with tears in his eyes. He 
fell at the feet of IlS/ma and wept as he 
communicated the news of the father's death. 
llama did not lose control over himself, nor did he 
betray any emotion. In the evening Lak^maija 
and Slta returned with fruits and Ema Pandit 
thought that if he would give out the news of 
Ms father's death at that moment, the effect 
of grief might well nigh prove crushing. So 
assuming an air of anger, he said, " Why 
have you been so late to*day ? As punishment for 
this* go and bathe in yonder stream,/* When 
they enjoyed the cool bath s he informed them of 
the death of JDaaratha. They bitterly wept at the 
news. But llama Pandit did not show any sign 
of grief. Bharata asked B&ma as to how the 
latter could control his passions. 

Here Rama gave him a philosophical discourse 
on the fleeting nature of things in a few 
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couplet? of verses. One of thorn runs an 
follows : 






, His advice and philosophy rtunoviHl their 
grief. 

4 - Bharata entreated HUma Pandit to come to 
Benares and accept tha kingdom ; whmmpon 
RStna said, " Go with LfikHiiiniiii and mid 
rale the kiDgdoin. 5> Being asked why ho iki 
not himself, go, he replied, t% My ordered 

me to return to the capital after 12 That 

time is 'not yet over, I cannot his 

order/' Bharata asked who wan to in 

Benares for the intervening time. Pandit 

thereupon advised him to return to fch 
witli his strap-slipper* which, ha mid, lie 

placed on the throne, and the rtti* 

the kingdom as regents, 

; So they returned, and the timd to 

dispense justice and decide in the 

of tfce throne on ^htoh 

placed; If their judgment wan 'wrong, tltt 

slippers would ot 

tt& otter ; if right they would fi XQ d | a . 

their position. 



XV , 




as soon as the news reached them, Bharata, 
Laksmana and Slta with all the citizens of 
Benares went out and met him in a garden on 
the outskirts of the city. Here Rama was duly 
installed as king, and Slta was made his chief 
queen. They then entered the city being carried 
in a richly decorated chariot with great pomp. 
Rftma was an ideal monarch and ruled the king- 
dom justly for 1,600 yearn. 
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In his previous birth Cuddhodana was Daga- 

ratha, Mahfimaya was the mother of Kama, 
Rita wan Kahula's mother, Bharata was Auanda 
and Lakstnan Sariptitta. Tho people devoted 
to llama were those who have followed me iu this 
life and I was llama." 8 

There is no mention hero of Rama's going to 
the Deccan, of the abduction of Slta by liavaya 
or of the great light between Kfima and 
the, King of Lanka. In this story we learn 
that llama was a popular prince who wont-to the 
forest, with Ins brother and sister not aceatdnt 
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by what may be called the hint-met of ml f pre- 
servation. The only occasion on which h Hhow<*d 
a spirit of renunciation wan when he duelimid 
to return to the kingdom and uscew! fin* throne 
for three years after hw fat her *H death. This 
he- did in conformity with the letter nitftttr 
the spirit of his father's words, HIM attitude 
of composure at the newn of Diifiifiillin*^ 
and the philosophical discourse ilelivrretl to his 
brothers on the occasion are further points 
showing him as endowtnl with if real wisdom, 
Sita is described as of Ltikf* 

( mana. The fact of her marriagt; with in 

the concluding portion of the nt-ory certainly 
soundB striiiigt\ Hut Mtudentu 
of ancient hit-ory know very 
well that this flit* 
of EgypiiaiiK HIM! 
This tin* 

feature of the &kym* thu 

dynasties of India. The 
to marry their own They wi*r<* 

particular about preserving the purity of 
' blood and ' would not allow to 

' be mixed with it. In it in mid of one 

of their earliest kingn that ha thin 

point to the councillors of hw court and If 

for preserving the saei>edfi< and purity of 
blood, marriage between brother und 
be aEowed* The councillors mH u >f ~ 



Marrying one's own 
sistfci'- an old onfltom 
with the Egyptians 
the <jJkyas and other 
races. 



councillors the dynasty came to be known as 
Cakya. It was at first a nick-name, much as 
the Hfnayana is, given to the dynasty by the 
other races of Indian kings who looked upon this 
practice with abhorrence. 

This story thus relates the legend that was 
prevalent in Northern India about llama at a 
very early period of history. l)ac;aratha was the 
King of Benares and Rama spent his life of exile 
in the Himalayas, so it is a purely Northern 
legend. How the story of a Dravidian king 
abducting a princess and that of a fierce 
war fought mainly between the two non- 
Aryan tribes the ]lak$asas and monkeys was 
engrafted on the simple story of the Jataka is 
not yet clearly known, but may possibly be 
traced by future research. We know, however, 
for certain that in the Buddhistic world, in the 
centuries when Ajata^itru, Chandra Gupta and 
A$oka were* the monarchs of Northern India, 
this simple legend was believed throughout the 
length, and breadth of the favoured neat of the 
Indian Aryans. 

(<?) The Sama, Femmtam and of her J3,t<tka*. 

It will appear from a critical study of the 
birth -stories that they represent tho earliest 

versions of the mass of legends current in the 
Pre-Buddhistic India, We find these 'stories^- 



the fact is significant inasmuch an it shotvn that 
the Buddhists aimed at popularising their MttMter 
and enhancing the value of flttw highly 
instructive hut fragmentary tale* in the 
of the people. Just in the Mamie manmir the 
Hindu. -revivalists introduced their and 

goddesses into the different PurityaH. The 
Pauranika legends, again, present many notable 
aspects of similarity with the Buddhist birth* 
stories,- a fact which speaktt much in favour 
of -the theory that the Buddhists and KonatHnnnce. 
scholars used a common stock of indo* Aryan 
legends, suiting their own individual pnrpcwm 
and religious opinions. 

. I have already given reasons tn support of 
my helief that the Dagaratha Jfttaka fortnit tint 
ground-work of Vslmlki's epic. But thin in 
not.aU; strewn over various MtorictK of flu* Jiltaka* 
literature are to be found materialn with which 
the; details- of the BAmftyana to hava 

been worked out.; ' The name of tilt* 
Jataka deserves special mention in thift eiiic- 
tion. ;Hore we have the story of a blind 
whose only son, Sama by name, while 
in' filling a water-jar from th* Migniiammati 
river was shot by the poiwned of 

KfiyakkKMhe King t>f B0nw, who had 
him. 'for a strange animal, So a 

this' Jitaka offers to the story of the Wind 

that in 



other. Sama was the only prop of the blind 
couple, so was the sou of the blind sage as 
described in the Itamayana ; the former 
belonged to a non-Brahmin caste and so did the 
latter. Both of them were shot under the 
same circumstances by kings labouring under the 
same wrong impression, and the parents of both 
were ascetics. It was the King 

SAma Jfttaka ami . t "' 

the* taio f tho Amiha of: Benares who first appeared 
before the parents to tell the 
disastrous tale in the same fashion as did the 
King of Ayodhya in the Ramayana. The expres- 
sions of grief and lamentation found iu the 
ll&mftyanic episode and th Jataka are in many 
places exactly similar to each other. Thus 
laments the father of the wounded Sama : 

" Who now will sweep the floor for UH, 
Or bring UH water, hot or cold ? 

Who fetch us forest-roots and fruits, 
A we sit helpless, blind, and old ? " 

(JwwlF* Jzt(ika 9 'Book XX II, p. SO* 

Valmlki has the following parallel couplet 
for the blind sage, the Andha-muni : 



, 64t-k Canto, flo&a 84* 
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In the Vowmtara .lAtnka, a$am. -,. , nwt . 
with a situation, which at omv mmtnd* ..* O f 
the scene as depicted in the RftmAv a ,i where 
Site, on the eve of Rflma'a )wuu*hm,.n<, u^s a 
tender and pathetic lanurungt. to prHacI hr 
husband to atwpt |, w BH a 
jit. VflMnntftm companion of hi* ,, xih ,! u fe . 
Vesnantara ii> h. .lAfaka 
gives a realistic pfetur,. O f the ,1 H |,. N ltlu i 
inconveniences of formt.U^ I^fow his wif<4 
Maddi esnentially in the Nanin ntrain an cioc-s 
before SrtS. Maddi 



" Kindle a blazing fiery Han.*. 
The fiercest that ewn !,.>, 
There I would rather <!,> , ( j,.t|, 
Than live apart." 






just as Slta says 




VESSANTARA i 

I after Rama's banishment. For Kausalya's 

I lamentations I refer my readers to the 

Ayodhyakanda of the Ramayana (Gist Canto, 
9lokaa 3-10) and quote the following groups of 
verses from the Vessantam Jatakaand Bharata's 
speech, which will at once show the close affinity 
between the two. Says Phusati : - 

" Bright yellow robes, Gandhara make, once round 

about him shone, 
Or glowing scarlet as he wont, as ho went, today 

he goen alone. 
Once hosts of men escorted him with goodly banners 

flower, 

Like* forests full of flowering trees ; today he goes alone. 
With chariot, litter, elephant he went in former days, 
Today the prince Vessantara afoot must tramp the ways 
He once by sandal scent perfumed, awaked by dance 

and Hong* 

How wear rough skins, how axe and pot and pin go 
, ' bear along, 

I How can a banish t prince put on the robe of bark to 

wear ; 

* To dress in bark and grans how will the princos Madd! 

bear? 

Maddi, who once Benaron cloth and linen used to wear 
( And line kodumbara, how bark atid gra8t'H will 

'; nhu bear?, 

^. ^ # ft # 

The finent slippers she could wear would hurt, her feet. 

of late 

To-day how can the lovely one afoot now go her gait ? 
How can the timid beauteous one now walk the forent 
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we the choice to die 



bo will 
or 
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x- -x- -X- -x- -x- 

The wood-land glades, the roaring- beasts and every 

wished-for thing 
When you behold, you will forget that ever 

you were king. 
The deer that come eventide, the varied (lowers 

that spring. 
The dancing frogs, yon will forget that ever 

you were king. 
When you shall hear the rivers roar 

the fairy (treat uren ning, 
Believe me you will clean forget that 

ever you wore king. 

# -x- r * # 

When in the winter you behold the trees all flowering 
The Ihnbitjul) kittaja and lotun scattering abroad 

their odours 
You'll forget that over you were king, 

We have to mention another birth-story, 
named Sambula Jataka, where a goblin proposes 
love to Sam hula, the chaste wife of Prince 
Sotthisena of Ivasi. Thwarted by the determined 
attitude of Sarnbula, tlie angry goblin threatenH 
to cut her to pieces, which, he says, will serve as 
hi breakfast. Doen not the story remind the 
reader of Valmlki, of the unsuccessful attempt, 
made by ; ItAvana to seduce* Slta during her un- 
fortunate stay in the A9oka-grove ? Vexed by 
her persistent refusals (lie powerful king mudo 
the same Ynonntrous proposal. 

There Is no use of multiplying instances of 

similarity. It is necessary that the respective 



priority of date should be impartially considered 
and an unbiassed judgment pasnod altar a 
critical balancing of ovidencos. Now, if it in 
urged that the Jfttakas ware put into their present 
form after the composition of Vftlmikf* epic, 
how are we to explain the object involved 
in such an attempt ? What earthly benefit 
could be derived from such a i?rotHque effort 
at dismantling a monumental 
jtaS <rf * h ' building-at . hrtftkinic a eon- 
nected account such its the 
epic presents into a thousand pieces and in taxim? 
imagination for inventing now natnas for the 
various characters in these numerous fragments 
of stories ? Would it not, on the other hand, be 
more rational to conclude that them* JlititkiiH 
constituted the original materials out of which 
the poet built up his immortal epic, which 
was a complete performance, with the 
supplied by this legendary lore in the 

vastness of the epic-master'* infinite ? 

It may 'be also true that the and 

Vsimiki -were equally indebted to- n 
stoek of legends., In that cane I am 
convinced from the crude and primitive nature 
of the Jtaka-narratives, that they were component 
at an earlier date than Vslmlkfs HAniayana. 

That the Brahmime Eaimiswanai tried to 
establish the priority of Vftlmlki'H opic over 
earlier Eama legends by 
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fables is evidenced by the existence of a declara- 
tion widely known in this country that Vftlmlki 

had composed the Ramayana 00,000 years 
before Rama was born. There can be no rational 
explanation for the origin of this fable unless 
we admit it to be a device for silencing those 

amongst whom a knowledge of earlier Rama- 
legends such as the Dagaratha Jiltaka still 
lingered, 



Home and t 

Buddhism differred from Brohminism in one 
essential point. Mercy for the lower animals 
is not to be met with in tho Buddhistic religious 
books alone. The rituals and sacrifices vary 
among the different sects of a common religion, 
In these points Buddhism does not show any 
marked difference from the established religion 
of the Rishis. The Buddhist theology has been 
so completely traced to the philosophical school 
of Kapiia that many scholars believe the former 
to have evolved out of the latter. But there is 
a difference, Buddhism and Jainism have an 
originality which is undeniable. This lay in 
organising the Monkish orders. The Ilishis of the 
IJpamsadas recognised the training of the 
G&rhasthya fyrama as essentially necessary for 
completing the spiritual life. Spiritual culture 
in India could not be complete without one's pass- 
ing through the training of the domestic life, 
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attainable by adopting the vow of celibacy. It is 
true that stray cases of celibacy are fo \m found 
in pre-Buddhistic period, hut the first organisation 
of celibate life in monasteries was j achieve- 
ment of the Buddhists. This wn* latterly adopted 
by Hinduism and Christianity. But when sons 
of noble families first, turned monks nut! sought 
salvation or Nirvana in the wilderwHH nn<Hn 
monasteries, a wide-spread alarm was caused 
in society, and the revival of Hinduism, which 
was almost co-eval with the riw of Buddhism, 
counted it as its foremost objecf f hat th domestic 
ties should be vindicated. So if laid the 
greatest possible stress on domestic virtues by 
declaring that a son could attain salvation if he 
only proved absolutely obedient to bin father- 
that for a brother salvation Jay in following his 
elder brother to exileor even to dmih. Tim wife 
supremely devoted to her husband w i, w ,j lhl , 
highest goal. Even the servant of a family Wou Jd 
rank as the greatest personage, if he eurrmd out 
the orders of his master with implicit Hulm,i*iroi. 
This is the gospel which the Ifcimftyaua han mrivwi 
to teach. Home is the altar, the bnttic.ftold 
where the highest laurels are to 1 W won ' Quo 
need not look for salvation elsewhere. Home in 
the paradise of all virtues. Tl 



Bhiksu or the monk, who in 
to how to saver hk 
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fast of the world ; the pilgrim of domestic paradise 
journeys by, sea and land, but on, his brow shines 
the mark of love for his family. Indeed he owes 
his fealty to none other. The prince here too, 
like the Buddha, leaves aside his royal robes and 
wears bark or rags, not against the wish 
of his royal Father but to keep his sacred 
pledge. The Rishi prince stands in ascetic's 
robe with the royal umbrella unfurled over the 
straw-slippers of his elder brother, lie does not 
do so contemplating the vanity of human wishes, 
but surrendering himself to the force of that love 
within himself which seeks not a visionary ideal 
but the feet of his elder brother. Fierce war is 
fought and the sea is bridged, not for the sake 
of. keeping prestige of a t princely family or for 
national honour, but for saving a virtuous wife 
whose love adorns the brow of her devoted hus- 
band as its crowning glory. The whole KAmft- 
yaija breathes a high spirit of renunciation but 
it is quite different from that which inspires a* 
Bhiksu or monk* The watch- word of the apio-i 
is domestic love and not struggle for suppression .- 
of desires* 

Thus do we see how a simple legend, which. 

narrated the story of a prince 
do^S: inrtil ' attM in trouble owing to court- 

intrigue, was elevated to the 
grandest epic of domestic life. It was the 
noble voice of the family-bond raised against 
the clamour of monasteries crying hoarse over 

4 




^he elerated notion 
about the BSksosaH and 
, monkeys in the South- 
em legend. 
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and monkeys had a far greater hold mi popular 
fancy than the story of ItAnut itself. The chnnic- 
< ter of Havana as given in this Ixwk rbw to 
heights not sculwl by thu It&va- 
na of our national M if Mtm 

austeritieN pmml through bv 
the three brothers Havana, Kumlihnknrw and 
Vibhisana for the attainment pf their ttmiitiowH 
objects, as described in tluH hook, invitsf. (hem 
with a spiritual grandeur which i H strikir 
specially those undergone by 1lfi V Hn, .show 
high character and a majcistio command ov 
sious, worthy of a sage, which umninlnknhly nn>v< 
him to be the real hero of the Dmvidinn i,m, ri d' 
When with the object of rmmmng U^kft 
m toe hands of the Yak w JUvuw' and hh 
two brothers betook themwlven to tho fonwt for 
': their mother's conwmind, mmm of the 

Into 



from their avowed wucw of 
and 
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bullocks and cats and surrounded the brothers. 
They all sot up a loud uproar and tried to frighten 
the ascetics, but to no purpose. Then the illu- 
sion of their father Ratnasravfi, mother Kaikasft 
and sinter Chandranakha appeared before 
them. They piteously appealed to them for 
help saying that they were horribly oppressed 
by the beasts, and requested the Raksasa chiefs 
to come to their rescue. But these illusions also 
could not move the brothers. The lions and 
other beasts next tore their parents and sister 
before the very eyes of the ?/offl#. Though it 
was a heart-rending sight, they were not moved, 
but sat steeped in their vow of yOjgra-concentra- 
tion. Next, all on a sudden, fell before Kumbha- 
karna the heads of Rftvatia and Vibhlsana,, severed 
from their trunks by some unknown hands, 
Kumbhakar$a felt a sudden thrill but gradually 
controlled himself, and Vibhlaiia also did so when 
he was confronted similarly with the heads of 
Havana and Kumbhakariia mysteriously thrown 
before him. But Havana prove)d the mosfc hero- 
ically calm of the brothers when he faced similar 
apparitions. ** He, the knower of supreme bliss, 
did not care about the danger, but remained 
absorbed in his high contemplation, immovable 
like the prince of mountains." 1 The Yakfas and 
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the kimara* the powers tip pot n tad in* the Vakaa : 
Prince fled, Then the. virtues ..... ~th* Fidyft*~\ 
appeared before Ravaija and yielded to the great 1 
R&fcsasa' chief ;~prftjm\ esoteric knowledge/ 
anima nnd la(/hima~\wnwm by which the body ; 
can. .he expanded to enormity of shape and rwluc* : 
ed to the smallest size so a to lie utiwmi by ; 
others ; ak^ovya, unconquerable will, 
'l, the power to cast spell on 
ifl, the power to travel in tJi-e air, 
dinarMribidh&yml, the power by which clay and 
BighJ can be produced at one's will, /////*;*/////!, the 
power to hide oneself from other*' vimv, n/#//r* 
stambliiHi, power of making oneself fire* proof, 
toya&tawbhiril, of making oneseif wutor-prciof, 
abalokinl, power to me tlirough nil filings, 
bhyftniginl, the power to live upon air, iitc^/nti, 
power to extricate oneself from all kiiicln of 
and , fetters, b^akmin^ the power to oh/ma, 
and bhitipradargiM, the power to frighten. 
Through pTiWP^PiPiTi the virtue* In a 

Devious life, BAvaoa attained the 
by. his tapa in a short time, we Kum 

. aiid Vibhlfa^ also 
which are mentioned in In the 



, , It is true that the Tantrik influemie, 
was prevalent in the 11 fcfa an4 12th con- 

tribmted some points towards tht of 

ideas indicated in iha above But 

the supaise is patural inspite of it, tl|| 
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character had the greatest hold on popular fancy 
in Southern India, and this led the writers of 
different epochs to ascribe to him fresh laurels 
and new glories from age to age in conformity 
with progressive culture. 

Another significant point at which I have 
already hinted is that the Jaina llamayaria be- 
gins with the description of the Itlk$asas and 
monkeys and introduces llama only in the later 
chaptap. This is quite unlike what we find in 
the great epic. The ilsmayana, as a matter of 
course, should give the story of llama first. 
Tlie supposition naturally grows strong that In 
Southern India the story of Havana and of the 
monkeys had been widely known, and the North- 
ern legend was introduced, later on, as a supple- 
men taTry story. In the Jaina work the quarrel 
between Havana and the Yaksas m based on a 
more rational basis than what we find in the 
Uttarftkfin4&. It is mentioned in the former 
that the quarrel between Indva and Havana 
originated in the circumstance- that Kuvera, an 
ally of the gods, was molested by Havana, The 
quarrel totween R&vaoa and Vftli broke 'out 
on certain q-uestionn of possessions*. In fact 
\vhat we find in the Uttarksntla of the great 
epic is told in the Jaina Kam&yaoa with a 
far greater human interest and a less excess 
of imaginativeness and gupernaturalism. 

That Rftvaga, the King of LankS, was a noted 
personage in the early traditions of the Deccan 
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appears also from the fact' thai the Sanskrit 
work en titled Lttxi k&vatiira 

Sutra 1 composed in the* 2nd 
or 3rd century A.I), is entirely devoted to a 
description of the discourse the Itftksasa chief 
is said to have held with the Buddha. The 
Lankavatara Sutra mentions the prrutdour of 
Lanka as the capital of the Rftk^nsas and alludtn* 
to the unmatched learning of Illvniiii and cif 
the wisdom and erudition of his eonncillorH 
uka and S&ra&a. The discourse of iftvmjii 
with the Buddha shows the formerV wonderful 
grasp of theological problems. The t;el)brataci 
chariot by which he travelled in the air - 
the Puspaka is also mentioned in thin work* 
The book, however, further fakes us by surprint* 
by the statement, that the Itikfiftsa chief belling* 
ed to the MahSyilna school of the hints, 

There is no mention in this work of ItilvaijaVt 
encounter with Rama or any of his hnroic cx 
pipits. It lays stress on his superb learning and 
shows. him as an earnest spiritual inquirer. The 
existence of the Lankftvat&ra Stttm in another 
strong point --in our argument proving the 
tion that the -Eiksasa chief hid ill ready hei 1 !! a 
conspicuous . figure, in. the popular of 



1 The LankaTtba Sutro, a oomplttte MS, of which IK It* lli 
Library of the Sanskrit College, Caloutt^ km mi y4 bmi 

as a wkole. The first two parta of the book wtrii by 

Dr. 8. 0, Yidyabhugan aad 3fab*i gtmi Oh, Ilt% mid 

by l&he BuddMit X@rt Book Safety ia 1900, 
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Tim TUlvann Icgcmtl 
without any connec- 
tion with tt&ma, and 
tho evidence of 
Dhamiaktrtli. 



Southern India, before he achieved notoriety 
in the account of the Eamayana. The Buddhists 
have not only claimed him as their own but the 
fact of his having held such a long and solid 
religious discourse with the Buddha has given 
him an undoubted position of honour in the 
estimation of the former's fol- 
lowers, particularly of the Ma- 
hSyanists. It may not unlikely 
be the very reason for the 
growth of the Brahminical 
tradition narrated in the epic of KSvaija's being 
hostile to all religions. We have already ob- 
served that in the earliest version of Rftma's 
story current in Northern India, there is no 
mention of Kama's encounter with Havana and 
in the Southern legend evidence of which we 
find in a late historical epoch, Rfwana's charac- 
ter appears in all the glory of a real and ge- 
nuine hero, and llama's story is introduced in a 
half-hearted apologetic way. We shall later on 
show that the conception of Kama's character 
as depicted in the Southern legend is poor and 
undignified, Kama is a far leas heroic character 
in these legends. The 1 Lank&vatftra Siltra shows 
'Kavaija as shining in all the ' glory of a high 
spiritual life and there is no trace in that work 
of the foul deeds ascribed to him by Brahminic 
writers* 

Dharmaklrtti, who flourished in the 6th 
century AJX, is indignant against Brahminic 
5 
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writers for staining the fair name of Kftvatia, 
I the ideal Buddhist king, in their llitiin\vaiin f by 
attributing to him deeds which are not true. 
Ravana appears in the colophons of some very 
old verses and aphorisms current iimongHt our 
people as a saint this is in eon fortuity with the 
wisdom attributed to the Itftk^asa chief in the 
Bravidian Legends ; at any rate it is 
the Bengal country-folk did not draw them from 
the Ramayanic sources. 

Though sufficient historical materials have 
not been found to enable us to ttstahlinh it with 
absolute certainty, yet what has l**en obnerved, 
is, I believe, enough for the purpose of ntarting 
i the theory that originally the legend of Bftva^a 
^ and of the monkeys was extant hi the Deccau f 
and in the time of Villmlki or a the 

. story of llama the Northern 001* 

nected with it, and in the 
work the two stories were so 
tfeat -they made a wonderful homogeneous 

The tale of Bsma's marrying his own Mistier, 
though consistent with the practice of tho 
dynasty of the ^Skyas, was a to 

ft* Hindus. .Whether the wan 

Iran a whim^of the early kings or from fttfll 

Egyptian and Iranian this 



patch-work 

SSJ*' Wrik *" d from the 8toj 7 betow it could 
form the subject of the national 



of the Hindus. 



one wil 
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the patch-work in respect of this point in the 
llama-legend is evident in the Bam?lyana. 
Slta's birth and ancestry remain a mystery and 
are sought to be solved by supernatural causes. 
In various works describing the legend of Kama 
many are the explanations given, reminding us 
of the original weak point in the story, and the 
one given by the author of the Adbhuta llftmfi- 
yana surpasses others in the flight of its morbid 
fancy. It is stated that Sits was a daughter of 
Mandodarl, the queen of Havana, who conceived 
her having drunk the blood of the Ilisis killed 
by Havana. 1 

The Ayodyfikantja of: Vftlmlki's Rftoiayana, 
from which the genuine epic begins, gives a 
simple story; it is full of unmatched pathos, 
of great renunciation and of ideal virtues 
which have an edifying influence on the soul. 
The supernatural element is scarcely to be 
met with in this canto which shines as the 
purest gem set in the diadem of the great 
Epic. But from, the Aranya Ktlicla, to LankS, 
the chapters manifest wild imaginativeness. The 
races brought to our notice and attention' are 
ultra-human ; the monkeys are demi-gods ; the 
Eiksasas are the exaggerated sketches of human 
beings. The wonderful power of Vslmiki has 
certainly invested them with human interest, 



1 In tha Uttara t*u*toa of the Jftinfts written by Ongbhaclr&chffrya 
in the Eighth Century A,D,, ft ! ntatrd that BItff wrm a daughter of 
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but it cannot hut strike the render that the great 
'"' ' ' poet had shaped flu* materials 

The simple nature 



e smpe nu 

of the epic tip bo the he had got ftOIIl OUlfM" 
AyodhyS and Dravi- " 

dian imaginativeness thllll tllO Aryttll. I IK* HOll- 

in the later cantos. A . . . % . , . , % 

Aryan the Draviamii wild 
imagination had given original form to the 
Havana-story, which owns a, kinnhip with the 
, Celtic legends, off ering a striking contrant to the 
simple nature of the Northern lugaticl It 
oannot be said that the non* Aryan triben first 
appeared from where the AyodyikliMjit ondn, and 
hence the latter cantos nhow I his markod 
difference in the stylo of their description. The 
Guhaka Chancj&la was certainly a non* Aryan 
chief .bat he is described as an ordinary human 
being in the Ayodhyakv<K It in jiint from 
the point where Kama comes to the 
of the- Beccan that wild fanoiet* the 

| characteristic of the epic* Them is a lint 

Jof demarcation between the trend** of two 
[opposite influences working in the 
' one indicated in the Da^aratha and the 

other in, the works of the Jafoa poet anil 
- Hemchaiidra Aohftrya, no doubt on the 

original ballads of EiYa^ia and of the 
preyalent in southern India* 

"Let me briefly recapitulate here 1 

attempted to prove abo?e. In the first 
wasan early NorthemlegendabcwtBtoi^^lialjty 
much earlier than Valmlki's epic, in which 
during Ms exile is described M 
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combined into 
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confined to Northern India, to the Himalayas. 
This legend, though the lan- 
guage in which it is couched 
in the Buddhist version may be 
contested as not so old, certainly belonged to 
the pre-Buddhistic times. In this legend which 
relates the complete story of Kama, there is no 
mention of llavana, of the abduction of Sits or 
of the monkey allies of llama and his war with 
the lltiksasas. We also find in some other Jatakas, 
the legends and tales described by Valmiki lying 
in a more or less crude form, and our conclusion 
is that Valmiki used these materials and 
improved on and developed them in his groat 
epic. If however, it is proved that the Jatakas 
and the epic drew from a common source of 
materials, my contention will be that the Jitaka 
legends were earlier of the two. 

I have also shewn that there were 
Buddhist and Jaina works in the South giving 
the legend of R&vaqia, independent of any touch 
with Bama. Havana's character is depicted in 
the lankavatara Sutra of the 2nd or 3rd century 
A. I), and io the works of Dharma Klrtti who 
flourished in the Oth century A.D. as a dipciple 
of the Buddha and an ornament of the Mah&y&na 
school of Buddhism, The LankSratSra SQtra 
shows him to b a great character and a 
spiritual enquirer and with nothing to stain his 
fair name, and Dharma Klrtti indignantly says 
that the Bfahminica} ^ccoipat villifying him, in 

V' TV 
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the R&m&yatya JH not at all MitiH<*d fo crml*n. 
In the Jaina ttlmaymiii by If wnchawlra Achilrya 
there is enough of evidence found fiitiilii*c} by 
me, fco suggent that the story of HA ma in the 
Southern works was a Infer enscrafttiwnt cm tha 
Dravidian legends about and tmmkt*y8. 

Thus do we como in ponfteHHion of hvo 
legends prevalent respectively In tliti North and 
South, viz., one in which Kama'* wtinli* cartwr is 
told without any reference to his now-fafiujved 
connection with the llikfuwiB monk^yn, 
the other in which liitvutifi fl^im*K f itidcpttmlrrit 
of all touch with llilimt I havt* thor<^fon % t'onw 
to the conclusion, that the Northern Arynii It^ititd 
: and the Southern Dravidian Induct wens nt a 
very remote period of history* much tnrlii*r than 
the 4th century B*C. 5 when Vftltniki in to 

have composed his epic, mixed up by tht 1 buDiut- 
mongers, who invented the story of the 1 tlntft<*ticiti 
of Slta or somehow linked tlm broken of A 

story of some princes who abduottxl, 
itig her to be Slta, and thtin thw 

between the two legends now m a 

homogeneous story, and luttiirly nn 

the most eloquent exponent of thii 
Evidences that I have adduced to titfo 

point, I believe, are enough to a new 
like this, but further evidenew, 1 think, ha 

brought forward to substantiate to 

it on a more solid basis. Dvavidian and 
sources should be explored tor this aid 
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I have reasons for believing that much light will 
be thrown on the subject by studying these two 
sources. 

I have stated my own impressions, but 
as my scope is mainly limited to Bengali 
Ramayanas, requiring me only to refer to the 
llamayanic cycle of legends as the background 
from which the characteristic Features and the 
poetry of Bengali works must be shewn, I hope 
some competent scholar will lake this interesting 
subject in hand and judge of it by further 
scrutiny and investigations. 



(e) The question of a foreign origin of the 
RTwna-legenda. 

We need not dwell at any length on the 
question of a foreign origin of the Bamftyanie 

legend. Prof. Weber's theory that the epic 
of V&lmlki indicated an acquaintance with the 
conception of the Trojan cycle of legend was 
successfully met by Ka9tnath Trambak Telang 
in his paper ** Was the RSmSyana copied from 
Homer?" published in 1873, and we need not 
open the .question again. The, scholars of 
Egyptian history may ftnd some similarity 
between B&ma and Rameses II who ascended 
the throne of Egypt in 1292 B.C. Barneses II 
was a son of Seti. Brestead, the historian of 
Egypt, refers to " evidences of a bitter conflict 
of the two princes (Barneses II and his elder 
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brother) Involving of course flic* harmn ami the 
officials and a wholn roma-nw of court. in- 
trigue " l by which the claims of I lie* airier 
brother were brushed aside after hi* Intel 
duly installed, Barneses 11 is said to have* nil own 
a striking feat of arms by commanding an 
when only 10 years old and we know that 
in his 15th year killed the Itiik$Mi$a8 headed by 
Taraka. Barneses II was one of the greatest 
Kings of Egypt and was deified hy his jwople. 
He was worshipped in many of f lie Egyptian 
temples. We need not also seek a historical clue 
to the Ramayaija in the History of the Kings of 
Mitanni where a king named Dayaratta ruled 
about the year 1400 B.C. The tfimiiarity HtH*m 
to be one merely of name. 

Sir William Jones averted that the (Jreak 
G-od Dionysus and Rama are one and the 
person. Dionysus is said to have conquered Incliit 
and other countries with an army of 
commanded by no less a person than Pan. Tlw 
race of Indian monkeys are cleitoittltiatdl Indian 
Satyrs and the similarity is furthw 
by the fact that DionysuH fe doHcribmt m giving 
laws to men and improving navigation and 
commerce. Sir William Jone* to Im 

of opinion that the DionysiakH, the In 

which the deeds of the god am dm- 

cribed, have some points in common with the 



of 
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Ramayana. 1 The fancies of some of the European 
writers on this point verge on the ridiculous, M. 
Sonneral for instance starts a theory that Rama 
was the same person as the Buddha, and no 
less astounding is the theory of Weber who 
considers Rama u as originally identical with 
Balarama c Halabhrl'." 8 



1 Sir William .Jons'g ' Tho tfodn of Grcwo, Italy nnd India, 
pp. 27-29 (1884), 

s WobtT* HiHtory of SmiHkrit l<ftraturc trnnHlatfd into Knglifth by 
J. Mann, M.A. (1882). 




CHAPTER II 

(a) The Apn-tiod Hiuuiimlim. 

(i) The snpploiiii'ntni'j- cftrittw .if tin. KAm 
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(a) 77/<? Ape- Owl 

We are going to <UQURH in ihis paj*t% the 
relationship which Hanumftna, th< Apo-god 
bears to the original tory of HAtim. W< have 
seen that in the northom logwrul UKTU is no 
mention of the monkey-allies of Ha ma, WV IMIVO 
also made a referenoa to (ho fact Jhal in th 
Jaina Bsmayana by Jletnohandnt iht innk.v.s 
as well as the Hftk^asaH occupy n far more 
prominent place than Kftina arid" hin pitopl ; 
that.the book commenom with a dw*i:ripti0 
of the Baksasas and monkey* HIM! <fovot<M 
a very considerable space to an ac'<nmt of tlwir 
genealogies and deeds. I have afoo Hus*tl a 
theory that the Dravidian traditionn at the 
outset probably related entirely to the .story of tho 
Baksasas and monkeys, and Iltoa'M t*>ry was 
mked with theirs at a nuhsequent puriud, 
though that period itself is one of P mote 
antiquity. The monkeys in the Jaina 
were originally the allies of tho 
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prevalent in many 

countries in ancient 
times< 



The apes were worshipped in many parts 
of the world in ancient times. 
" The Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians are said to have held them 
sacred ; amongst various heathen nations these 
animals are viewed with peculiar interest but 
. r nowhere more so than in 

In Japan. 

Japan where they are actually 
worshipped and there is a temple dedicated 
entirely to ape- worship. In the middle stands 
the statue of an ape erected on a pedestal which 
rests upon an altar large enough not only to 
contain both but likewise the oblations of the 
devotees together with the brass vessel on which 
a bonze priest beats on a drum in order by this 
solemn sound to stir up the devotion of the 
people and remind them of their religious duty." 1 
Not only in the Old but in the New World also 
apes were regarded as sacred. The historian of 
Central America/, Mr. Stephens, 
says of sculptured skulls found 
in Copan, "We supposed the sculptured skulls 
to be intended for the heads of monkeys that 
were worshipped as deities by the people who 
built Oopan"* 

In India the Ape-worship belongs to a period 
of remote antiquity. The Tibetans believe that 
they are descended from apes. The reason why 



In America. 



1 The Faiths of the World by the Her. Jamefi Gardiner, M,A f 
Division I, p* 130, 

* Central America by Stephens, Vol I, pp. 135-136. 
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apes, are held sacred in India, particularly in 
shrines and holt places. Ilka 

In India, t * i 

BrimUlvana, should not nccessuri- 

ly be sought in the fact that they wii*i the allies 
of Rama, though latterly such an explanation 
was offered. This regard for the mvtrfwt kindred 
of man ia the animal-world seems, iunvevor, 
to be a relic of that almost universal wornhip 
of .apes in the pre-hintoric period to whidh the 
historians have referred, 

Hanumftna in popular estimation is rcgftnlecl 
as a great devotee, a champion of faith and 
a staunch follower of Kama. In tin* IHWIII 
of Valmlki, however, throughout flu* Jive 
genuine cant-OH, we nowhcro iind a juhtifieiitioti 
for such a view of hit* charm*ter. II* uppiwn 
there as a faithful servant, n lenriinl rouiiMHcir 9 
but nowhere an a dpvotw 1 or 
worshipper. In flu* Hitiidnfii- 
ka^da, failing in lm Htfarclt for 
Slta, he addresses an adulatory liymti to Ktiina, 
but that is a very short ones and he add**** n 
similar hymn also to Sugrfva, his king. \VH find 
mpy points in his character in the 1^111 

of Valmiki that lead m to admit bin .iip^Ior 
jpe of duty, his foregight.ciigeraticm ami valour. 
But the character of a Matta, that in giwu him 
bjr the populace and by the later in n 

subsequent development which oww it oriirin (0 
we ^motional - *---. 



In the JBpio of Vftl- 
m&iHanumflnib does 

not figure as a devotee. 
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Hanumana's character is certainly a noble 
one in the epic. But nobler far 

Other rharaetere in ' 

the Epic nobler than are the characters ot IJharat 

that of the Ape. ITT T 111 

and Laksmana as described by 
Valmiki. In the Kamayanie group llama is 
worshipped in the temples of the Vaisuavas with 
his brothers and wife. We do not find his image 
worshipped anywhere without that of Slta, whereas 
more often it is worshipped with those of his 
brothers, queen, allies and servants. In old 
paintings an elaborate group of the latter are 
frequently presented. But there are many 

temples at A jodhya, Calicut and 
m ^Si;S other place* in India entire- 

ly dedicated to the worship of 
Hanumana. If regard for him had rested 
alone on the fact that he is one of the most 
illustrious characters of the Itamayaim how 
is it that special honour is shown to him, in 
preference to nobler personages of the Epic ? 
Even ilama'H figure, as I have said, is nowhere 
worshipped alone but conjointly with Sits, 
whereas no temple is found dedicated to Laksmana, 
Bharata, Kaugalya or Dayaratha the other great 
characters of the Kamiyaija. Why is Hanurnftna 
singled out for this special honour r There are 
thousands of worshippers of the Ape-god and 
hundreds of temples raised in his honour, but 
Lakgmao* and Bharata have no worshippers, nor 
any temples dedicated to them. If the reason 
of the .worship of Hanum&na had to be sought 
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totti of anciont 



for in the epic of Vnlmikl alums this would 1m 
quite an infxpiicahlr cirntm- 

The Ape-worhip is a ' t , 

"" of a univonwl cum. 8tUtU*< % . I Ills SpCc't.'U ll^llfd paid 

to lianumitna K licnuni^r, a r*He 
of & universally prevalent. Ap*-ttorship, and an 
such it is a common Feature in almnsif all the 
existing religions of India. As Hmuunatia IN 
linked with BAma-worship, HO in hi* \\ ilh of 

the other cults of tho Hindu inytholr^ity. Iff* is 
the great Ape-god of th pro-historic period for 
whom supreme voimration pt*rvad*^H all our 
religious literature* Kvc^ry sH*t, iv*ry cult of 
India, has tried to ttinktt him its o\vn. The 
Vaisnavas have owned htm iu>w its tin* <ivaits 
T . ' did of yon*. Eiwh of tin* Cilktu 

Urery Indian rohgUmn * * 

seot has olaimed him CUltH and f*VfH fill* lllttf 1 !* forHIM 
as its own. 

of Buddhism Imv<* luicl claim 
to him. 

Buddha 
of his 



tho 



The Jfttuka Htorien ri*lnt! 
himself had bean an ap* In 
previous births Thu, through all 
known ages and in diiTorciit f OPIUM of 
belief the Ape-god has mtjoyecl an 
position in India. Thin only prove* tlutt Urn 
Hanumana-eult is one of thti of 

Indian worship, The of 

Yalmiki have made Eaaumftna now an 
rable factor of the Rlma^fcory, but tliat ilwn 
not obliterate the fact that tho of 

other Indian cults had tti 

establish their connection with him. In 
literature abundant proofs of this exist in tht 
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writings of the different religious sects. 
Bengali poets have written poems entitled c iva~ 
Ramer Yuddha ' or war between llama and Civa, 
the most conspicuous being written by Krittivasa 
and Kavichandra in the 16th 

Haimmana UH a Oivnite. . + 

century A.I). The book gives 
an account of Laksmana's going to the forest 
for plucking fruits and gathering vegetable-roots 
from the garden of iva. Hanurnana, (lescril)ed 
as the gate-keeper of (^iva, challenged Laksmana, 
and a battle ensued in which neither got the better 
of the other. Anxious at the delay of his brother, 
IlSma started in quest of him and arrived at 
that garden. iva himself came to the field and 
fought a battle with llama, The result of the 
fight was a compromise between the great 
God and llama, in which the services of liana- 
mfina were lent to Itftma by <iva. And from this 
time Hatmm&na eeascMl to have any connection 
with his old master and was recognised as a 
worshipper of llfima. Itomamohana, a native 
of the village of Metari in N&dia, wrote*, his 
celebrated llftmftyana in 1838. In this book he 
devotes long chapters to the praise of Hanumfina 
and calls him " Rudra Avatftra "an incarna- 
tion of (j^iva. In many of the other vernacular 
R&mlyanas we find confirmation of the belief 
that iva was incarnated as Hanum&na. Prom 
whatever sources, Sanskrit, Prakrits or ^Bravidian, 
the belief may have come down to us, the story 
in the ' Civa Earner Yq4dha ? a$d 
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assertion made in othei works that 
originally belonged to i\a in 



fact wan 



an incarnation of C^iut show* nifli absolute* 
certainty that Hamuimna was at om time claim- 
ed by the Civaites as thmr own. \iiil so \ve shall 
see that the Buddhists who latterly became known 
as worshipper** of Dhamma, also claimed him. 
This is also proved from the Hrtiicali litera- 
ture. The (^unyapiininn, ptthiiMiunl fiy ihi! 
Sahitya-parisat' of Calcutta, l^ liclim'i*ti to hav 
been written in the I Oth century hy one finnifii 
Pundit. Thin work, which i>ro|>oumi4 tin* llitil- 
.dhist-cult and its rituals, mentions Hatttutmim 

Haauntftna an u |IH ^ !l " Sfatf^- keeper iff tilt! 
Badclhisf croi'l. ti.. J it i 4 * 

j>uu(lim*temples in Hin 
places. When MacianO, QUCIMI of Hiijit Il 
chandra, wout^to worKhip Dhiiiiiiiiiif Kitiicllm), 
saw the southern gate of th*< temple u;uartiinl by 
Haaumftna 

t 






On page 32 of the namo work we flttit 
the three gates of a Buddhint temple 
by the moon-god, the gun-god ami 
respectively. The Ap*god k 
south : 



cm 



/*. m. 



THE APE AS A BUDDHIST GOD 



He is not only a gate keeper of the Buddha, 
but his services are requisitioned whenever 
some engineering work has to be done. On 
p. 82 the Buddha oilers him betels as a 
reward for building a golden landing-ghat. 



We sometimes see the Ape-god in the act of 
worshipping the Buddha in the spirit of a true 

devotee, as on p. 80. 



On p. 95 again we find ManumSna as a 
minister of the Buddha in a golden monastery 

in the further east of Ceylon. 



C^ft? 



*ftar 

On the same page occurs another reference 
to Mahavlra Hariu as'tbe Gate-keeper : 



Thus it is clearly proved that the Buddhists 

recogwd the Ape-god aa4 gave him an hononared 
' 
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geat in the pantheon of their deities. Kach of 
the (Jftkta-cults has laid its claim to the imi. 
historic Ape-god, whom we now believe to be 
inseparable from the itainuyii^i. In the t'lmmli 
KavyiiH tin* ftunilmr figure* of 
AS a gskto, Hamiinami appears \\ henevur 

a tempest is to be rawed on the sea. Like 
the Druids and the gods of (Saul he eouM hurl 
tempests over the deep, Mont of yi m \\ ill ree* dloct 
the long chapter in the Chiuidi Ki'ivyii clevotd 
to a description as to how the ships of Dhauapati 
Sadagara were thrown into the ilepflH of the mm 
by HanumSna at the command of the gwhlesH 
Ohandi. Kavikankana\s account of the ntorw m 
often quoted as one of unique gniiicitnir uticl I n 
not follow at any further length the familiar 
sage beginning with He?. 

This will no doubt refresh your memory a)>cmt 
the tragic situation brought on the itif*rc!iiitit- 
prince by the Ape-god, The MatmHftr-HhANftna 
has the same hold upon him, and tlie HltmtrtotiH 
Chand Sadagara is a victim and thuls 

ships wrecked by the infuriated Kitiika- 
with the help of the miglity Ape*t{t>d. In tliti 
t: 8atya-PirerKatha 5 by Phakirratn Kiivilittiihliiiiii^ 
who flourished in the 16th century, w 
HanumSEa performing thn function that he 
discharges in the litaraturtm of and 

Ohandi-oults. In the liamftyaijia by 
to -which reference -bag it in 

stated, that Hantmrttoa bf omg fchi 



IN VARIOUS CAPACITIES 



goddess Chandi from the nether-world and 
established it at Ksiragrama. The image of 
Chandi there is called Yugadya and worshipped 
up to now An attempt is made' io connect the 
Ape-god with the heroes of the Mahabharata 
also. The Kapidhwaja flag which bore the 
picture of Hanumana seems to indicate a phase 
of this ancient worship, and Arjuna, it is stated, 
(Bengal i Encyclopedia Visvakosha, Part II, 
p. -166) won such a signal success in war by a 
long course of religious austerities undergone 
for obtaining the favour of Hanumana. In 
the Bengali llamayana he figures as a BVahmin 
astrologer who went into the inner court of 
Itavan's palace in quest of an arrow by which 
R&vana was to be killed. This capacity as an 
and a Br;ihmin may have been 
him in conformity with the 
old belief that he was the 
founder of a school of astrology, 
6 Hanumana Charit * is a well- 
known work on astrology frequently referred to 
by the rural folk of Bengal. The great Ape is 
also knowa to be the founder of a school of 
Indian music, ' I give below a quotatioii iron* 
the Sanskrit work Tantrasira in which 'the 
successes attained by worshipping Hanumana, 
are mentioned by iva 'to Plrvati 



astrologer 
Attributed to 



As a muMiYian and 
aifcrologw. 
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'' 



!i iM ftfflwr* a f i 
wcr nwit^ *i1ww%f*riit i 

ff N itf l^t f H 




" Listen to me attmtivi*Iy f Oh fiiwidt^s thf4i*oret 

of worshipping Hanunif\n;i. Thi** i^ n virtue 

aad destroy* ail sin. It H fc* ln kt*p( Hi*eret 
from men, One attain** th* !ii^li |f ^t SIUH^HH iu 
the shortest time by this worship, Om* 
victory and even becom^H iiiH*niicjin*r;ililo in the 
three worlds by obtaining favour f fht* Apiv^id, 
I shall relate to you tho rtt I*M uf this wurHhiji n*hieh 
leads to the attainment of om*^ ohji^tn quickly/ 1 

In the Bengali Ratnalyann In* UAifhtumiutana 

Goswami, a long chapter IH dtn*i)ti*cl to fUHctntrHW 

on ttpirtttm! mjbjwts ^iv^n by 

qr a YaiSn&m m tO Wh0 

thr* a* mi 

and learned enquirer. Ilniiiiiiftnn*w<itilp in 

often carried to an abnormal 

it is customary in the dynanty of n 

IMian prince to n tail on hit* to 

tte throne, a mark of for the 

god. Murari Gupta, the wfohmtwl and 

Snaskrit scholar and a contemporary of lliiiitunya, 

is. believed to. have an iiieiiniiitkiti of 

fianunisiia, and we have it on tlin 

of the Bengali work f 

.iS<K yeaw^ ago, that a with all the 

members' of his family Haw tint 

Gupta had a tail ! 



IN VARIOUS CAPACITIES 



So we vsee that through ever} 7 form of 
religious belief amongst the Hindus there runs 
a faith in the Ape-god, which though now made 
inseparable from, the llamayanic legend in 
popular opinion, seems to have been once the 
heritage of all sects and creeds of India. We 
have shown that in the R-amayana by Valmlki, 
though Hamimftna's character is a noble one, 
there are still nobler characters there and unless 
we see the Ape-god through the vista of still 
obscurer and remoter periods of a pre-historic 
epoch, we cannot account for the general 
acceptance of him as a god by all the legendary 
cycles of this country, He is an astrologer, a 
scholar, a musician and a saviour 

A. a Sea-gocl. of m ^^ be8 j des a god of the 

ivaites, the Buddhists, the ktas and Vaiipna- 
vas. His character is, however, pre-eminently 
that of the god of Storm and Wind. It seems 
to us that in ancient times he was worshipped 
by merchants and his banner rose high on 
the sea-going vessels. A hundred legends have 
now gathered round him in each of which his 
character as a great sea-power is maintained. The 
Jaina ItamSyana has given a forecast of his birth 1 
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and describes stories about flu* haniHhment of 

Ms mother Aujaiul for a moral flat*. If In* hud 
belonged to any special wvt or loanj special 
epoch of history, all the different ftwtJh In 
India would not have otvnwl him an (heir own* 
Literatures bami on a ww-Kaimkritie taint*, sueh 
a those belonging to Mattel rhnwli and 
..Manasi Devi, have ovwi more strongly urn film* 
sised his significance in flu* Hjuritual \vorhl, thiin 
those which repr<%Himt the Aryan eulttw*. Thin 
indicates that, Home of the imH^enouH irmlitioiw of 
prehistoric India have survived in the \enmc % uhir 
literatures, and that lliey rt*fer ti that renwte 
age when the }d\mtiyui.m bud not yet df*HfTib*il 
the exploits of the A pit- god. Hi* li/iil iilrmcty 
temples devoted to hin wowJiiji in many {itneo*; 
aMthe Ramayana logintdn nilcipteit him in iliti 
same way as other cults had attorn pti*tl to da 
The Il5mayana s s evitiititnliy mereeitifd 

otfr views the march of the Ape the 

boundless space of time. And in th* 
of" the epic we find hin movement H 

Kiskindha and Ceylou* Jt in for thin 
the great Epic of Vfthnlki 

e is worshipped by of In 

preference to Bharata, 

Daaratha and Vibhipnn* llintitinliiii IH the 
common name for Ap% ml bin wornhip, v* 
believe, is a relic of the old of 



1MIE INTERPOLATIONS 



(6) The supplementary cantos of the llaviayana. 

The genuine epic of Valmlki, I have already 
indicated, begins with the Ajodhya and ends with 
the Lanka Kanda. The rest was interpolated at 
a much later time. This view is now established, 
and on this point all oriental scholars seem to 
be unanimous. The original index of the 
RamSyana begins with the episode of King 
Da9aratha*8 preparations to install RSma and 
ends with his return to Ajodhya after 14 years. 
From Ajodhya to Lanka, cantos included in this 
index, the interest of the poem scarcely flags. 
It is evidently the work of one of the greatest 
narrators of human events one whose lines 
breathe unmatched pathos in supremely felici- 
tous expressions, creating a series of connected 
mental visions and a panorama of magni- 
ficent scenes which carry us breathless, with 
hearts stirred up to the highest pitch of emo- 
tions. The foot- prints of a giant are un- 
mistakable and cannot be confounded with 
the pigmy steps of later interpolators. The 
Adi Kanda and Uttara Kftuda occasionally 
present passages of commendable beauty, biit 
the patch-work is strikingly apparent. We miss 
the) noble strain of the great Epic master, at 

The olwracti.ri.tto W*J te P> **& feld itt fchese 

2?!K two <**** the characteristic 

last canton gty ] e | fl ie j^er Pura^as, The 

Ml and ttara were engrafted on the Epio a 
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few centurires after the original had Iwu com* 
posed. If the striking eontra-st otter**! hy the 
style of these supplementary chapter* fails to 
convince a reader owin}< to hit* want of 
sufficient knowledge of Hanskrit poetry, f hunt aw 
certainly other evidences which chmrly prove the 
situation. The original index of the 
lias already been referred to. Tt widely 

known to Indian readers. Any dtivic** or mam 
pulation in it would lie at once detach*!. 80 the 
interpolators could not change it. Bui the, 
chapters must be included in the index, and this 
was done by an uncalled for Hiippimnmttary 
and in a manner the apparent.- inconHiHtmujy of 
which will strike every reader. In cmlor to intro- 
duce this supplementary chapter an uxplaoation 
was found neoc&iary. Hie interpolator 
. that after the first index 

Vftlmlki the n in 

the river his 

vision clearer and he naw liy of 

his imagination which not in the 

original index Thus a wan 

Curiously this index 0! the 

original one- : adding only the of the 

chapters that were The twin 

now stand side by side in the poem f the 
one an ill-shaped patch- work any one 

will 'at once detect as In thu 

naries of the second index, it fa that 

after NSrada, the' sap, tad 
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with the substance of the Itamayaiia, the poet 
was endowed with a glorious vision by which he 
beheld other incidents of Rama's career than 
those indicated in the accounts of Narada. 

That the original poem ended with the canto, 

known as the Lanka Kanda, is evident from the 

concluding passages which state that after Bama 

had been installed on the throne of AjodhyS, c< he 

performed 10 horse-sacrifice 

The concluding linotf i A i , t 

of tho unkft Mwia. ceremonies and that during his 
reign no woman suffered from 
widowhood, the earth was free from reptiles and 
venomous snakes and there was no disease in it 
There were no robbers during the time, and no 
one fell a victim to premature death. No one 
envied his fellowmen* and the clouds poured 
rain making the earth fertile., and various kinds 
of flower and fruit trees grew in plenty. The 
subjects were supremely happy and Rftma, the 
-good king, reigned for 10,000 years. Thin is the 
original poem the Adi KSvya which in olden 
times wae composed by Vfthnlki. One who 
hears it is saved from all sins/ 51 

We should lay a stress upon the word *JLdi 
(original) in the above. This seems to hint 
that the orginal poem by Vftlmlki ended here, 
After this there are other benedictory verses 
which are usual in respect of Indian sacred 
"books* invoking blessings on the hearers at the 
eonelusion* and indicating the scope of their 



The EtmifWtfi, Lu-nkii K&nda, 
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charitable duties to tin* Pawlif who jveited the 

poem, before a lanje multitude, Sueh verses ar 

generally written at the ronelusiiw by the copyist 

of a book, or by the Brahmin who read* a pminn 

from, the pulpit, ami an 1 railed /'A"/w;r/f/i. 

They clearly prove that Urn original Kamiiynqa 

of Vslmlki ended with the Lanka Kamia tin 

'detailed in the Jirs< index. Ilie Haitmyiiyti 

travelled to tho island of Ja^anml tia* tnuis 

lated there into the, local Inrib/miw in the 

early centurieH of tho (*hriHtian era. The uwion 

there also ends with the Laiiku Kaittin, nhowtDtg 

.that at the time when the epic w* taken to 

that island thtj last canto \vn^ not c*nip<mitcL 

The Uttara Kauda also was ititroiliuwi into flint 

island, later on, but an a separate hook, not IK 

an integral part of the epic as we find it in India, 

It is a noteworthy point that whilst ttte 

KSnda ends with a declaration that Katim* the 

.-good! king, performed ten hoFse^iterifictt* cwroma* 

.nies-and ruled for 10,(KX) yimt^, Hie tiarruttve erf 

-the Uttara, 'Klnda cbHcrlbiiH only one h*ire* 

sacrifice-ceremony, which in atao the llrnt and 

last that Rama is said to havo |it*rf f firmeit clttrliig 

his life. This is evidently ftnonmluus. 

We hare tried to prove that in the of 

we find the northern 
'Eama and the southern tatlmife ahottt 
blended together and prenented HH n 
^The combination of ilm two 
have already been miuie him by the 



THE UTTAKA. KANDA 



ballad-mongers, but ValmTki gave the most 
eloquent and the most powerful version of the 
two stories thus mixod together in bis grand 
poem. We have also attempted to show that the 
Ape-god Hamimana was given a conspicous place 
in his great work, though there was no mention 
of him in the original Northern legend. 

Now, after the Northern legend regarding 
Rama and his exile was related by Valmlki in 
such a wonderful manner, there was an attempt 
made to gather all traditions and fables about 
Havana, the epic having only touched that 
portion of his career in which ho is said to have 
come in contact with llama. All the monstrous 
fables about the exploits of the former, that 
probably originated in the fancy of the Dravidian 
people and winch had been first conceived in the 
wilderness of the Deccan, were now stored up 
and embodied in the Uttara K&nda. Imagination 
once let loose amongst rural people marches 
with giant strides and we find 
in the Advuta Ramaya^ia the 
ten-headed, monster growing-' 
into a hydra-headed demi-god reigning in the isles 
of Puskara which is sought to be made a more 
glorious seat than Lanka. The Ramilyaijia by 
Jagata Ram (1725 A. IX) has a compendium 
describing the deeds of this hero, which are no 
doubt taken' "from the Advuta R&miyana, and, 
Kalikrsria Das the author of Ohandrakarita 
a writer of the eighteenth century has a- work 



Virtiuui 
in the tacit Canto. 
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on the same subject. Tin* mythology has c 
an enormous* literature, and tin* fanciful 
were not content by ima^ininu: a hydni-hwided 
hero but even magnifying him inlo a thousand 
headed one. These giants nNn uri 1 
by the common namn f Hftva^a. lto*idra the' 
exploits of Rftvana which form ow of ih<* 
subjects qf Uttara Kilnda, liflitin is tnwta there- 
a champion of Brahmaninm, as will iij'ijmur 
his unjustifiable execution of ttudraka* The 
virtue of renunciation which lift urn HO strikingly 
exhibited by keeping his father's |>It*(igo 
exaggerated in an extravagant manner In 
that canto by capricioun iiiiiigiiiiitinih The 
Brahmaniea! ideal in put forth h*r in 1111 
unmistakable maunor. Ho who tiiitlit rtMtouiu^ 

'Ms kingdom for MM father^ word was 
capable of renotinoinp; hi dear qtttwn for 
preserving his good niiuie amottg hin HuhjwlH; 
mot .. - only so but he* could v^n 
himself for e?ar from IUN half*hrotltor 

'Laksmaixa for the word ha jj;av tn a Brahmin* 
Lalsmaija's virtues ara In tho dw- 

cmption that for II yean* hi* fnli*d mud had net 
sleep in order to qualify ImnHulf for 
Indrajita. Thus the elmmetwrs of Vftl- 

mlkf s epic who lire and inovo an httmtiti 
though of a superior type, wan* 

..into personifications of 
by the ingenuity of tin orthodox of 

poets who certainly eongmtnlntwi 
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The promulgation of 
the divinity of Rtlina 
and of fch Hiipcriority 
of the BrahmmH, 



on the improvement, they thought they suc- 
cessfully made on the epic in the supplementary 
canto. 

The additions to the Uatm\yana were meant 
to serve two main purposes ; firstly to x*elate 
the stories and fables about Havana, trans- 
mitted probably through Southern traditions. 
This was made the chief subject of the Uttara 
Kanda ; but a far more important purpose 
was served by adding the Adi Kilntla, viz., to 
establish Rama as an incarnation of Visnu. 
The original llamilyana, ex- 
cepting only one short passage 
in the Lanka Kanda, invests 
llama throughout with human 
virtues ; but the Adi Ktinda was added to deify 
him and make him a set-off from the Brah- 
minic side against the Buddha who had already 
risen to divinity. The Adi Kanda is, besides, 
full of praise of the Brahmins and of the 
Brahminic powers and shows that at the time 
of its composition the caste rules were clearly 
defined and made stringent by Brahminic 
codes. It, besides* abounds with descriptions of 
shrines sanctified by Brahminic tradition. The, 
lines *n *wf ^flr^^lIifw^tiWWfrfT;^ (Chap. 54, 
verse 14) and fiapzm i qrf%unf wwt^t qp^ W*[ I 
(Chap* 56, verse 22) clearly indicate that the 
K^hatriya element had succumbed to Brahminic 
powers a fact which appears in striking con- 
trast to the state of things, described by the 
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Buddha in HIP Amh;H<a Suit;*. Parnsu ffjuna { 
introduced in Shis rhapt.T a- t||,. ijrxjn.\.|- n f the 
race of K.shalriyas. Hit- ijuaiTH U'tvu-fji V:u>tsthn 
and Viewftmitw HaWatHv <|a|f uifh id tin* 
book is merely a prnuil \ intlicaHnit of jj u 
glory of the Hrnhinintr , ,-jsi'*'ji(l'iH'y, Th*- Adi 
Kanda Imides ahounils with un'uli>iris <>f 
kings, with pi^K (illcd uifh iwiligrri'- on || u . 
lines of the laicr I'lu-aiinn. VV. find thitl 
"from Iktiaku sprnntr Alainhusa; front him 
Bicala of j^nvit fm ; J'n.ni Hi<; it l ; , nprnntf 
Hemcbandra of nullify j) ( nv,. r and fr.n him 
Suohandra who Im-rof, Dhumranh^a ; tin* non 
of Dhumnlshyu waM (; r injayn ;' {>< him 
sprang Sahwlova of trnjnt, |K>W.T ; SnltjielmV* 
son was virtuo Ku^hyti ami f Pom j.j,,, H j mu , u 
Somadatta whone son u-as KakiUmhft; from 
Kakutetha sprang Maliaf^ja ;" (('hap. -,' vrni 
12-17) Such Rtalo and dry Ktwrnloffimi a, Mm tH 
are gl ven also of tl> Niiui dymtnf.y (Chap. 71) 
and we also iind similar iwdi^ f th i^ 
Vigwamitra (Chap. 51, vmm KMO), Fwm 
Ayodhys to Lankil ws rn<5t with only two 
^ing a pcdigrco . ifc . H (|wt of - ^ 

(Chap. 15 Aranya Kanda) ; huj that HCTOIHI! H 
tar from being so dry anihoHo whid, fmuuftnUr 
occur m the Adi Klndn. The Adi K.ndn in ibfc. 
reject, as I have already naW, rc^^mhltm th 
^ Pur5 ^ 8 ' Ther brfdi many inn^ncuH 
of diaagreement between the account* ^ivm, in 
places of the Adi Ktad. andliwj 
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those in the latter and the other cantos. In 
Chapter 6(5,, verse 8 Devaratha is described as 
the eldest son of Niiui, but in Chapter 71 Deva- 
ratha is traced as the (5th in descent from Nimi. 
In the Ayotlhya Kaada mention is made of 
the great bow of Civa having 

The uiiomalioH. <, !. ir , -r\ 

been a gut or varuna to Deva- 
ratha., the elder brother of Janaka (Chap. 121, 
verse 39) but in the Adi Kanda Varuya is 
not the giver oi the bow. We need riot attach 
much importance to those discrepancies ; they 
may creep into a poem owing to the in- 
advertence of copyists or interpolators. But 
there is no doubt the whole of Adi Kanda 
is permeated by a spirit of Brahminie influence 
which offers a great contrast to the free 
and noble poetical inspirations breathed in 
the four later cantos. The Adi Kanda busies 
itself like the Furatjas in describing the cycle 
of Brahminic legends, for instance, the death 
of 60,000 sons of Sigara by the fire that 
emanated from a Brahmin's t3ye, the story of 
Vsmana, the 5th incarnation of Visnu (Chap. 29 3 
verse 10 5 ) of the churning of the Ocean 
(Chap, 85, verse 15-27), of the king Amburisa 
(Chap. 62-63), It is to be regretted that 
the account of Ahalya/s indecent love for 
Indra in the Adi Kanda and the episode of 
RambhSvatl in the Uttara Kinda have been 
.attributed to the great poet whose noble strain 
is one of rigid purity. 
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The two added chapters lw\> sivn great 
opportunity and scope to our Bengali pouts fojp 
introducing an encyclopaedic collection of old 
legends not contained in tlw Siiiinkrit poem, 
and we shall now proceed to examine.' in what 
relation our Bengali Kiiniiiyiii.inH ntami to the 
Sanskrit epic. 
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CHAPTER III. 

(a) A Banking affinity of flomo Bengali twirl 
Medieval Europe. 

(fc) A comparative review oi' Hit* Kpic ami tin- JiMifrnJi 
(c) The iiifiumico of tho local roh'tfiouti orihu. 

(a) A striking qflimty of some Rwgali Ipge 
with those of 3fedi <##?, Europe, 

A mere translation cannot be of any lasting 
, , fl ,. Mft . value. A great poet certainly 

(a) BoEppih Kama- n r ^ 

ymiHR are uot wioro belongs to all times, hut tlie 

translation. 

share which con temporary in- 
fluence contributes to the production of his noble 
work should not bo ignored. He may write for 
all ages but he belongs to a particular age. The 

statue is best shown against the sculptured back* 
ground and from the pedestal upon which it 

stands. If its position is disturbed it fails to 
create the impression which it produces as a 
whole* A mere translation of a great poem, 
however literal, conveys hut a poor idea of 
the original^ for, we miss in the translation 
the suggestions which each word carries in the 
original, and the distance of time involving a 
change in social conditions divests the translation 
of some of the naive charms of a classic poem. 
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A ShakoHj)arii is i?*sintiully Kimlish, a 
Greek and a Hatix. Persian; n?ij wore, they belong 
to special epochs of hiMory. and tins \u mu*t 
not forget* though all nationalities in all time* 
have the power to aj>|>r*Hat fc lli* joeiie liaiity 0! 
their works, their <*omiec'<ion with DM* nut ton 



the 

rnuld lx 
ir mmid 






that produced them iuul th nut* in 
lived, IH mdksolubli*. If* by I 

great beauty of art <*|>ic r a lyric 

reproduced ;a I)ant* % a Vinril nr u 

have been the name in all tin* clil!>ri*!it 

of the world. But nwh a r^ulf Is not uttain4 

even by the monl str^nucMis *IVorfH of 

translators, 

When the Bengali HAiiiAyafm 
composed^ the ago of Vitltnlki bad long; i?ow by. 
The grandeur of tlt \mm could In* a|t|mu*tatod 
by scholaro alone, but in onlt*i f to It within 

the scope of popular iijiptwiiitiott* old Viiliiifll 
had to be romodaltad, rteiiMt itnil <*nii%Itli*rnbl| 
} . reduced la BIXC* Thin wan c<*rfntuly tlcmn, and 
this is the way by which jprr**nt jiutitiM hnvt* 
rendered understandablo by the man****; of liidli* 
It is by such tint two i*jiic*M -tlu* 

EamayaAa and the MahilbIiHm(a-\vcrt 
cized rather than trannlat ml iiilo lti*ngiill f iiiici 
made to exercise well n ^n*ii< ititUtoiu^ in 
moulding our national character. Tht* 
EsmsyaipLa is "not merely an abridgment of 
summary of Vftlmilci% Kvwry 

stttiation, described in the 
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underwent a remarkable change from age to 
age. The Bengali life has mainly moulded the 
epic with its own peculiar ideas and thoughts, 
and tills is why the poem is so universally popular 
in Bengal. The indigenous ballads, songs and 
traditions of an age, prior to even that of 
Valmlki, may be traced among the materials 
which have gone to the making of the Bengal 
liamayana in its present shapn. The character 
of Hanumana, as I have already suggested, 
had been one of an all- pervading Interest in 
our literature in ancient times. The worship 
of Chandi is perhaps older than the Indo- 
Aryan civilisation inasmuch as the figure 
of a goddess greatly like her, riding a lion, was 
discovered in Crete by Mr. Evans. This deity 
was worshipped there probably in 3000 B*C. 
The Ma- worship of the Hit tees, which Hall 
mentions in his History of the Oriental Nations, 
is also a very old cult, and the goddess Mangal 
Chandi of whom the vernacular literatures hare 
been the chief exponent is probably linked 
with this mother-cult of ancient nations. 
Hanumftna is associated with this cult as also 
with the ivaito and Buddhist religions, though 
he has now become inseparably connected with the 
Vaisijava cult. This point we have already 
discussed at some length. With a hundred in- 
digenous stories and traditions are these Bengali 
Ramsyafias connected, though they profess to 
be mere Bengali versions of the epic of Valmlki. 





i$K BENGALI RAMAYANAS : 

The war of Kftma with Lava and Ku<*a in the 
last canto does not form it .part of the Sanskrit 
Uttara Kftnda. From whatnvor source tiu 
Bengali R&mftyafts may Imw obtained these 
accounts, the story is one apparently common tc 
all Aryan nations. The* Teutonic and PemlM 
mythical traditionn have deHCribed tumHar ntoriei 
of a fight between fathw and son. And in tin 
Mahsbhftrata we have it in tlu coittwt botweeii 
Arjima and BabrulAhana. Tin* Irish God 
Quchutainm fought a duel with hisHon Conioacb 
the Gaelic legends. Hie it^hi of 



n 



lochana in the Laiikii Kdnda of tb* % l 
Rftmftyanfts naturally striken oiu* by the coin* 
cidence it present H with the atory of the god 
Balor oC Gaelic mytliolopfy. IliiJctr bud twc 
eyes, one was always kept clcwiul, fur it \VIIH M 
vomoUH f fiitt It killed any onu 

The ft^ry f th** * ^ 

ami Oil WltOin it ItlClk fi*lL (> 



days of butlk hu wan 
opposite to Hie enemy, tlio lid of tlm 
eye was lifted up with a bonk and iU 
withered all who stood buforo it 1 . IH not tho 
Btory almost exactly Ukn that of VaHmalochatia 
described in the Bengali ? Wo read 

of a thief in the mythology of tho Britiuli 
Islands, "a mighty man of' magic who put 
every one to sleep by cliarmH bf'foro ho 
ion8 of Kin 8 Wdd >f *. TJiIs 

1 Celtic myth 1*1*4 Ugwad lay Qtwrii* Hiiulrn, *, " 4ii ........ " " ' 1 
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us of the charm applied hy Mahi Havana in the 
Bengali Ramayanas. By his sorceries he put to 
sleep the whole army of Rama. The thief of Bri- 
tish mythology is also of the same type as Intla 
(fsfl), the famous sorcerer of the Dharma- 
mangal poems. I have referred to some of 
these in my Folk- literal tire of Bengal Thus 
we find in the Bengali Itamayafias an echo 
of the fables and traditions current in the 
far west. Tn ancient times stories as these 
travelled from one country to another by 
sea and land till they became the common 
heritage of many nations. Tn the ballads of 
MaymTmatT, which are some of the earliest 
specimens of our literature,, we read of the 
gigantic feats of the queen who by witchcraft 
changed herself into different animals in order 
to pursue Goda Yama who was flying with her 
royal husband's life. A parallel may be drawn 
between her feats and those of the three 
princesses daughters of king Hesperides, who 
by sorcery changed themselves to three ospreys 
and pursued the sons of Tuireim who had 
assumed the shapes of hawks. But the sons of 
Tuirenn reached the shore first and changing 
themselves to swans dived into the sea. 1 
The romantic story of the king Dandi who was 
enamoured of the heavenly nymph Urva9i 
changed to a mare by curse may have similarly 

1 Celtic myth and Legtmd by Qharlei Squire, p. 99. 
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.a parallel in that of the love of AUI;UH for Caer, 
the beautiful goddess who wan transformed into a 
swan. It is, therefore, a curious thini? to find in 
the Bengali versions of the qnes storing niinilar 
to those current in distant part* of the world, and 
this should evidently be traced to pre- historic 
fables though the writers from \vhofn wet directly 
get them in the vernacular pawns may belong to 
comparatively recent times* 




(ft) A comparative rewnn of ////> 

R^mMymtaB and J r ul?Mki^ Epic. 

We have observed that the BongaK rct 

of the Em5yar>a were partly abridgod and 
partly expanded and very eoimiderahly changed 
for variouwS reasons, the chief of which WIIB to 
give it a shape which would be acceptable to 
Bengali readers. 

. First, let us see what portions omitted 

in "the Bengali recensions. Next wo shall 
to see what' new things were Than we 

shall be in a position to muier*tandi the 
traits of our national character. There aro 

"S 68 f 1> M 

Tiess ln Vftlmlki's e P^ which our 
reoensionists feared to reprodaee 
thinking that the noble eharaoters of the 
yaoa would suffer in- the estimation of the 
people, if -they 'introduced in their 

In the Ayodhys Eluda lakfiMwaa, at 

the banishment of Esma, exclaims before 



Bengali 

from 
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Kaugalya " Mere do I take the vow of killing 
my old father, attached to Kaikeyi. " l The vow 
of patricide is certainly a horror according to 
scriptures, but Valmtki did not see the characters 
through scriptures but by a mental vision in 
which " he saw the Incidents of the llamayana 
as vividly as one sees the fruit myrabolam in 
one's hand." * 2 The vow which was but the fleet- 
ing words uttered in a lit of intense temporary 
excitement only shows the towering character of 
a great hero in raffo, but in the Bengali liama- 
yaruiH this portion of his speech finds no place* 
Kau9aly& in the Ajodhya K&nda laments over 
the exile of llama saying that accustomed to all 
kinds of luxury and to sleep on soft pillows as 
llama wan, how could he sleep in the forest, 
resting his howl on his arm which was hard 
like an iron bar."" The arm of a Bengali 
gentleman should be soft as a ^irisa flower ; a 
strong arm, according to Bengali ideas, suite only 
a rustic, a ploughman, a blacksmith or a soldier* 
Thus no poet dared to give the rude strength of an 
iron bar to llama's arm in Bengali recensions* On, 
the other hand we have a line in Krittivftsa whieh 
says, " Ililtna as a child wandered in the garden 
with a bow made of flowers," 1 How acceptable 



^l Ajoclliya KftmU, Chap 21, 
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Ohapg, Vot'wti, Ml. 
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is this picture to the Beit^di mind I Whan 
JEtama was called to the pmwnee of his father 
Da9aratha, and Kaikeyi, his stt'p- mother, asked 
him if he would be prepared to ktwp his father's 
pledge, he said, s *l shall gladly sfive my kingdom 
and even Slta to Bharata of my o\vn accord; 
what do you say of the mero kingdom, when my 
father wills it ? in The offering of Silft in cer- 
tainly not in good taate, nor is the wiving of 
to Rama "ir^f W t TOT *rtw i f> We 

have it again in the Lankfi K&nda that lliitmiat the 
sight of Slta returning to his piwwnw nftw the 
great victory addressed her in a jjualou* fit and 
said, " You may place your heart on Bibhisana, 
Sugriva, Tjaksmana or 'Bharatn, AM light 
which though pleasant pains the diseasod f*y f so 
a sight of you, so dear to me, pains ma/* 4 Thi** 
speech of Eama offering to n brother in 
not in good taste, and Site gives n wail-darved 
retort, saying, "How is it, Oh hro f that you 
speak -rude words like a vulgar matt, which pain 
my ' ears ? tj - The words were vulgar and Sltft 
emphasises it. Vftlmlki knew hi own 
character in whose mouth they put. Still 

he did 'not hesitate in putting them thorn. We find 
all his characters living ; towering they an% but 
in their speeches and action they were 



ff! mm ^ 



ft ^wf twi uwTftwi 
irDAint w m ^ 

Ajodfey% Cb. 10, Vmi 7, 
3 Lanka, Obap. 117, Vwmm 1? am) n, 
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intended to 1m faultless ; for Valmlki did not 
write the epic with a purpose. The offering of a 
man's wife to his younger brother, though Kama 
uttered such words in a moment of great mental 
distraction, seems to suggest that probably in the 
society of those days, a younger brother could 
marry his elder brother's wife, a pratice still 
prevalent in some places of Orissa. Whatever it 
he, our .Bengali reeensionists dared not include 
such passages in their work. In the Ayodhya 
ICanda llama when he approaches Srta on the 
eve of his going to (ho forest, gives her some 
advice knowing that she would stay at homo. 
In course of this he says, 4t Do not harp upon my 
virtues and good qualities before Bh&rata, fora 
man in power does not like to bear the praise of 
others." 1 This implies an uncharitable and 
unfair reflection on Bharata. But at that critical 
moment llama addressing his wife in private 
could not possibly speak well-balanced words 
everywhere, and Valmfki was careless as to 
what should be said and what should not be 
gaid ; u he saw the march of events before him 
in his glorious vision ;"* and what bis mental 
eye saw so clearly his pen reduced to writing. 
The sauie hold straight Cor ward ness could not be 
expected in the Bengali poets who translated the 
epic, and honco those and similar passages have 
been omitted in the Bengali works. 

i < w f f | W1 ft ppu 4 qyjii trraiqtl f * Ayodhyft, Chap. 20, Verse 26. 
a Adi K&iulit, Oh up. H, Vor 7, 
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That poetry has greatly suffers! in the 
vernacular recensions goon without saying. The 
magnificent description of Chitrakuta "that 
rises aloft tearing as it were 
X^^S the very bosom of the earth*- 
Bengali " with its many-coloured cliffs 

shining in the sun, the grandeur of the sacred 
stream of the Ganges, which the pcwts says 
" sometimes breaks into loud laughter as her 
waves dash against one another and .sometimes 
smiles quietly with her soft bud-like foam/' 
the picturesque beauty of her waters which 
"sometimes rwe aloft by the force of winds 
and look like braids on woman's hend," a and 
the terror of her whirlpools, the murmuro of 
waves gentle and soft contrasted at times 
with a burst of loud uproar, and u at places 
beautiful banks with picturenque trees sur- 
rounding her like garlands 113 all are 

missed in the Bengali poems. The dream-like 
beauty of the lake Pompil and the graphic 
accounts of the seasons raise but feeble echoes 
in the poems of Bengal. The Iliad Htriken one 
by the scarcity of natural description. The 
,,'Hamayaija, on the other hand, is not only 
in human interest and unmatched in its pathos 

' l "fininr 
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Verses 16-20. 
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NATURAL DESCRIPTIONS - 

but is also wonderful in its descriptions of 
natural scenery. As \ve wander in our imagina- 
tion through the regions described by the poet, 
we feel the truth of llama's saying to SftS 
"Here living in this beautiful land in your 
company, my love, I do not regret the loss of 
my kingdom ? nor feel a desire for AyodhyS. 
Throughout these descriptions the human 
interest & preserved. The accounts of Pom pa 
and of the seasons have been enlivened by 
Kama's lament over the loss of S'ftfi.. This has 
spread a sweet charm over the whole thing, and 
the tender and poetic wail of Kama rings in our 
ears like the strain of a lyre in a wilderness. 
In whatever age the epic of Valmfki might have 
been written, it has recorded the first impressions 
of the Aryan race on its coming in contact 
with the grand and picturesque scenery of the 
Decc*u, The ecstatic joy of the eyes that sud- 
denly confront sublime scenery is recorded ora 
every page of the Aranya and the following cantos. 
Take for instance the passage which describes the 
monkey army lad. by Sugrlva suddenly ushered 
into the sea-coast Their all-absorbing thought 
of recovering Sits leaves them for a moment, 
The sight of the sea to which they were not 
accustomed strikes them with mute wonder, and 
for a moment all other thoughts laid aside, they 
stand like worshippers of the deep listening to 
its mysterious sound. The poet says, "The sea 
looks like the boundless sky, and the sky like the 
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boundless sea." 1 In mute wonder I lit* monkey- 
army stood there, ami for a Jinn* imagined that 
the sea ruse up lo the sky Shy fora.* of flu* wind 
and uttered unconnected wards in delirious joy 
which they vainly strove to understand. All. 
these we miss in the Bengali recensions, and the 
attempts of later poets like lla*jrhnnandan 
to reproduce the text in this respect create 
but a feeble echo, as the words lack the inspired 
force of the original. if \vas well that 
Kj'ittivasa did not attempt it. The seasons 
he certainly described, for that was found indis- 
pensable in relating the story and the incidents 
of the Kiskindhiikanda ; but his description in 
short, compared with the original. We miss there 
the grandeur of wood-land scenery flu* meadows 
on the hills displaying their treasure of ttynia 
_ and saptapanm flowers on the tint* huntl, and 
the tall blackberry trees on the other, whose 
fruits looked like a swarm of been gathered 
on the boughs. Krittivftsa hardly noticeN 
them, he briefly states instead, the peculiar I tie 
of the -low Gangetic valley flooded by rain- 
water. For he know the class of people for 
whom he wrote his poem, and meant that his 
book should be read by tlw masses. Hi) he did 
not waste his poetical energies on n description 
of the tall pines and cedar-tree**, hut wan content 
with giving an account of the kuntht and 



1 Lanka, Chap, V, US, 
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flower-plants which grow so abundantly in the 
Bengal plains. .Ho did not want to show vain 
erudition like Raghunandan and burden his 
poem with too much display of classic wealth. 
The cottage he built in the low plains was suit- 
able Cor the rural people for whom he intended 
it. Where could there be a room in it for the 
heavy got hie decorations and architectural 
grandeur of Valmlki's noble edifice ? 

The Bengali poet has admittedly a power to 

create pathos; but it was not easy to keep pace 

with the master of pathetic 

Tho patnoH, * 

lore - Valmlk L (Jen tunes have 
passed away since the great epic was written, but 
the poem still continues to be read with tears. 
The lofty character of Kaucalya in the Ayodhya 
Kanda has been reduced in the Bengali version 
to a care-worn doting Bengali mother. We 
seek in vain here for the queen-like majesty of 
the mother as presented in the original. There she 
offers her grateful tribute of worship to "Fire at the 
news of her son's installation; and when that son 
comes and acquaints her with the tale of his 
banishment, the queen, struck with grief,, 
staggers for a while, but instantly rises to 
the height of the situation, and shows that 
fortitude that majestic love which raises her 
far above the average woman. We find her 
in ail the glory of a queen who gave birth 
to a noble son like llima. The altar was 
there, and she was worshipping Eire in 
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gratitude 




for her son's success. But when she 
hears of the great calamity, the tire of the 
altar is not extinguished and she stands before it 
with the same lofty devotion praying for her 
son's safety in exile, Eloquent and pathetic, 
wonderfully calm and resigned is her prayer 
which the reader must read with learn and with 
admiration, A sublime pathos ruim through her 
words " May that success which Vjimana, while 
encountering Vali, attained, that which Indra 
achievediin his battle with Vretrtt and Ganuia 
in his. attempts to secure the divine ambrosia 
he yours, my son ! May the virtues you have 
attained by devotedly performing your duties to 
your parents preserve you from harm ! You 
have preserved faith and duty, and may these 
virtues preserve you in the forest ! May the span 
of my life extend so that I may see you 
more, my son, when, after fourteen yearn, you 
will return and triumphantly march through the 
streets- of Ayodhyft your pairm all removed 
and gone, oa your fulfilling your father's vow ! 
And may I live to see your face otico ii^niri glow* 
ing like the moon on your return to Ayodhyft !" 
Krittivasa and other Bengali poets give the 
picture of a very ordinary woman bewailing the 
loss of her son, in the place of this lCualyi\ and 
scarcely conceive the grandeur of her noble 
' character resigned in suffering. We not 

.dwell upon similar other where the 

: .-pathos of the original is not reproduced in the 
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Bengali version. They are too many to be men- 
tioned in the space we can allot here. The prince 
Bharata, overpowered by grief over the exile of 
Kama, marches to meet the latter with the whole 
people of Ayodhya. His mother has done a great 
wrong ; without sinning himself, he is reduced to 
the situation of a sinner in public estimation, 
How can R&ma be made to forgive his mother 
and accept the kingdom is the one thought which 
occupies him* Fining in grief he comes to 
the city of Cringavera, and Guhaka, the 
chief of the place and a friend of llama, shows 
Bharata the bed of straw on the bare ground 
where llama, Slta and Laksmana slept in the 
night. As an ascetic llama had refused the offer 
of hospitality in the palace of the chief. The 
gold dusts from the w7/// of Sitfi were still shin- 
ing on the straw bed, and as Bharata saw them 
he trembled in grief with eyes fixed to the 
skies. He then cast a vacant look around and 
swooned. The ministerB gathered round and the 
friendly arms of Uuhaka embraced him. He 
was restored to coiiHciounnesH by the application 
of cold water and when he was himself again, he 
wept and said : " lie lived in the palace of gold, 
served by a thousand attendant, -the palace 
resonant with the warble of gay birds and shin- 
ing in resplendence with its many-coloured 
jewels 1 How could ho, my brother, sleep on the 
bare ground and upon the straw ? It seems all 
like a dream T Then when he met Rtima, the 
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latter was surprised t.o HIM.* him 4 * rod ucrcl to 
a skeleton, dressed in hark lik an ascetic, 
though a prince, Hi* throw himself at his 
brother's feet and washed thorn with his tears." 
An attempt has hotm nrndo to m produce in 
Bengali the pathos of thest* pa.ssngf.ts and those 
describing the death of I)a<;aratha and the tale 
of Andhamuni* But one who roads together the 
original and the vernacular reconniotis, will often 
sigh over the imperfections of tho lutlor. We 
may also refer to the pathos of the passages des- 
cribing Jatayu's death, Lak$timim\s first meiUing 
with Hanumftna and Hatmmana'H meeting with 
SltS- the beauty and Umdornctfs of which are 
but ill-conveyed in the Bengali wemmioitH. 

We have already stated that it is mentioned 
in the Adi Kfintk that Valmfki HIIW tho march 
of events in his mental vision, u Ilo saw I)aa- 
ratha, Rama, Laksimana, Sfta with tho whole 
.host of people of tho kingdom, moving, spunking 
and laughing as they actually did." 1 

This account of the poet's vision to be 

but too true, for when he cluHcrilxjH the Kptteehtu 
of the one or the other of bin ciwractorH, lie does 
not fail to give his very attitude ami gestures 
at the time of speaking, an if ha were* tut eye- 
witness. The infuriated biksmatm wns giving a 
resentful reply 5 to Itftma f calm ami philoo- 
'Phical discourse m which tho latter imci ascrilxid 
j^bwishment to late. Lakgniana * 4 Mtretohod 
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his right arm onward as the elephant does its 
trunk ; his head was raised and neck slightly bent 
towards llama and casting a crooked glance at the 
latter thus addressed him." 1 When llama had 
accepted the order of his exile " Laksmana 
followed him, full of rage, with his eyes that 
glistened with tears hut he spoke not a word," 4 -' 
These two lines call up a vivid picture. In the 
hermitage of Bharadwaja, Bharata, while intro- 
ducing the queens, his mothers, to the saint 
said, "Just seo, like the slender bough of the 
karnikfir tree, with flowers withered, she stands 
in bewildered grief resting herself on the left 
arm of Kaucalya; she is Sumitri, the second 
queen of my father."'* in the Sundara Kanda 
Hanumftna was on the rimapa tree in the Asoka 
Garden of Havana. Ho spoke slowly and praised 
Rama in a sort of soliloquy. Slta/s attention wan 
directed to the speech. / I 1 he poet says, "She, whose 
beautiful hair flowed in curls, rained her face, half- 
covered with her curling hair, and looked up to 
the sinsapu tree." 3 Tins again calls up a lovely 
picture. We only refer to a few passages out of 
many which illustrate the truth of the saying in 
the Adi Kftnda that the poet saw things and events 
that he described with his own eyes. How could 
the poets of Bengal be expected to reproduce 
the beauty of Vaimlkfs inimitable passages ? 



Ayotlhyii fC&miti, Chap, 2*% Vnni 4-5, 
Ditto Chap. 02, VWW 
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\l 1 

1 The imageries used by Valmlki are often times 

fall of imaginative grandeur an in tin* deseription 
of Ravap&'s flight over tho HW with Sita, Hanu- 
mSna's march over tho deep and those used to 
describe the death-ncono of Vftli. But sometimes 
the metaphors are apt and beautiful in one or 
two short suggestive words. The huiiw of 
! ' {i !; m Ravarxa's harem were sleeping In the inner 

apartments of the palace* reserved for thorn, 
their garments loom) and charms all laid bare. 
Ravana slept on an ivory couch near them. One 
single light from a golden lamp Inintf and tho 
poet says, "It stared with one sternly glanco over 
the sleeping beauties, availing itself of Havana's 
sleep." 1 I have already referred to tin 1 lines 
where Rama whose jealousy wm mused said to 
Sits, "Like the light that IM beautiful to look 
at but pains a eye, the sight of you, 

though sweet, is now unbearable to m." 

"We need not dwell at any more length upon 
the beauty of V&lmiki 1 * poem. We hnvo indi- 
cated that the Bengali lUmAyanas have not been 
successful in conveying to UH the ^riiitdintr and 
poetry of Valralki's epic, IJtit we menu no din- 
paragement of the workn of the Kimipili jw>ots. 
We have Bhowii wlwt tw httw 

What we have got * * , 

from our own pootg, WQt JQllMt at tw*il* kttHtlti* \V^ 
not to b found in the , i 1 1 , f , 

- - - shall preacmtly nhow that w 

hme got mtmy thing* fmm our 

KSiidft t Cltftfi, 9, irpi% 117, 
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own poets, lohicli are not m the Sanskrit epic, 
and which lend a lauiiiifj vharm to Us Bengali 
recensions. In fact there is quite am unexpected 
find of original beauty in them which has given a 
strange interest to these productions proving the 
originality of the Bengali genius and the power 
of their recasting and remodelling a tale told 
with such superb effect in the original, in their 
own way so as to make it once more a fountain 
of perennial joy and beauty. 

When I road anyone of the Bengali llama- 
yanas, lying on my table, some printed, but most 
in the shape of M38., 1 find that it is the Bengali 
wife that is presented to me in the picture of 
Sltft,- the Bengali mother in that of Kau9alya, 
and the whole Bengali life portrayed with 
all its light and shade in the descriptions of the 
llamayanic incidents. The giants and demons 
themselves lose their character, and figure merely 
as Bengali ruffians afterwards becoming cham- 
pions of the llama-cult. The Bengali Kftmayarias 
are our own poems and we should not be surpris- 
ed to find that there has been a great departure 
in them from the Sanskrit original. In its 
changed shape the epic has appealed not only to 
the literate but to the illiterate people of Bengal 
as well. The grocer, absorbed in reading the poem 
in the dim light of his kerosine-lamp, forgets the 
customer at his door, for in the book he finds 
not indeed the towering figures and the noble 
flow of poetry of the great epic which would 
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be beyond his comprehension, hut every tale 
adapted to rustic HIV, overy 

Th Bmiguli-lifi* vi- , t t 

vidiy rapreftentud in character tnetamorfmosHd into 

the Bengali rucoithitiuh. t* i \ 4 t t * 

fe a Bengali ami the whole pre- 

senting to him what he beholds every morning 
and evening in his own village-home. But 
though the Epic in thus brought down from 
its soaring height attained Iiy the Hindu civilisa- 
tion in the hey-day of its glon% though in the 
place of the Himalayan ranges wo find only small 
hillocks and mounds, 20 feet liigli, the talc of 
renunciation and chastity is told not loss power- 
fully, as the means adopted are such as to l)e 
straightway comprehended by tliii pfiopl. 

The Adi Kinda of the Bern gait liamayaoa 
gives the fable of Rftjft Harish Chandra. The tale 
is a Pauritiic one. Krittivilsa, however, introduce* 
a considerable Bengali element into it Harfeh 
"Chandra, the king, sails himelf to a * <lom 'the 
lowest caste in the Hindu Society, iti thin condi- 
tion of abject humility he is given by our poet 
the- Bengali vulgar form ot ? hin uamn u Ha'rd." 
The c dam 9 in called by the familiar Bengali name 
'Kalu.' The wisdom of the runticn of who 

.in a bygone age attributed earthquakoH to the 
movement of the heads of the elephants the 
dib gqj*** displays itself in iliumiuating the 
of^hearew on scieetiftc qumtions 1 ; 
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and all this is not certainly derived from the 
original text. The marriage ritos described are 
those belonging to Bengali society. .From the 
application of turmeric and rice-paste to the body 
of the bridegroom which is indispensable in mar- 
riage-time hero in Bengal, to the observance of 
kala-Mf>(rittw inauspicious night -in which the 
bride and bridegroom should not meet, we find 
every rite minutely mentioned, though the 
marriages described refer to some ancient age 
when most of these observances, of which the 
founders are generally the woman-folk of Bengal, 
were quite unknown, and which are certainly not 
in the original epic of which these vernacular 
works profess to be translations. Wo find in these 
rites that familiar and charming opportunity 
which is given to the* Bengali bridegroom for 
finding out the bride from an assembly of her good- 
humoured companions, silently seated in a dark 
room. The way by which llama got out of this 
difficulty is also a familiar one in Bengal " Sita 
made a sign by moving her left hand from which 
her shell bracelets sounded and Kama forthwith 
held her by the hand," 1 King Da<;aratha ex- 
perienced the same difficulty which the father of 
the Bengali bride-groom has HO often to confront 
in meeting the ever-growing demand of the women 
of the bride's Hide in, regard to the ceremony 
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known as m//^"/ '////////." This rite relating to : 

the bed of the married couple, could not be 

performed by mules, and an woman- I'oik have the; 

monopoly of this function* they would not| 

perform it unless their demand of money was! 

fully satisfied, lifija Daearathu wits eortainlyj 

wealthy enough to pay olT what they wanted.; 

The ceremony of raw-;/"- or welcoming the bride; 

whea she is brought to tin* bridegroom's home! 

is described in detail, how eurd wan thrown at! 

the feet of the bride and grass and rieo placed! 

on the head. The maids washed the head of; 

the bride with myrobolanall thesis UK we see; 

in Bengal every day. The musical instruments; 

played on the occasion of these* marriages which | 

took place in a prehistoric period, the fMtkhoiMijj, 

bhamnga, gaua^ tablA, U\ all are of the| 

Bengal of to-day. The four bricfes etirry; 

pitchers and the plates containing Haere,d thiiig; 

wherewith to welcome tlie bri<!t*groi)iiiH and i^| 

they walk on, they throw bututftii^ and fried; 

rice before them f as was tho fiishion in itinigal in! 

Krittivasa^s time. I 

In the majestic Hwccp of VAlmlki^s veroes! 

none of these -petty details finds n place. Thus! 

we see here .how the Bengali ltaiiifiyiii t in wins for ' 

it a place in the hearts of the Bengali runtics and , 

artisans, by artintically depicting the lit f In familiar ! 

ceremonies that are of daily occurroact* in their' 
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.homes. The character of Slta is conceived as that 
of a young lovely woman of Bengal. Her ten- 
derness and grace attract us ; but even these 
show her contrast with the queen-like 1 ! majesty of 
the Slta of the Sanskrit epic. Sometimes a poet 
of Bengal introduces in her character some of 
the foolish traits of a Bengali wife, especially 
those of one belonging to the Kulina Brahmin 
family. Krittivasa was himself a Kulin Brahmin 
and his father had more than one wife. These* 
Brahmins used to have many wives till only very 
recent times. Now llama obtained the hand of 
Slta by fulfilling a condition laid by her father 
Janaka which other princes could not do, viz., 
the breaking of the great bow of iva in the 
Maithil palace. After marrying her, llama met 
Para9U llama on his way back to home. The 
latter, enraged at the news that llama broke a bow 
that had belonged to the great god Civa, offered 
him another bow of that god and challenged 
him to string it. Now our poet of Bengal des- 
cribes a foolish fear of Slta on the occasion. 
" My lord once broke the bow of Civa and got 
me for his wife as a reward. Now the sago 
Bhrigu (Para<;u Ttftma. has brought another bow. 
I .do not know how many co-wives 1 shall 
have r n Poor Sltft ! the poet who recast the 
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original character could not lose sight of the 
resigned grief and miitn sufferings of those fair 
ones whom he every day met in his community, 
tormented with jealousy ! The exaggerated and 
almost morbid sentiment of chastity which 
prevails in the Bengali Brahmin's home finds 
expression in Slt&'s utterance when she stands 
branded with infamy before her lord. u When 
I was a mere child, even (hen i did not touch 
a male child/' 1 How undignified is the whining 
tone of the Bengali girl by way of self-defence as 
contrasted with the one line of just and indignant 
retort made by the Slta of Valmlki on this occa- 
sion: "Oh prince, why do you act like one who in 
vulgar and speak rude things that shock my 
ears? 55 

Everywhere in the Bengali liilmftyaitiis we 
find Bengali. life with its good and bad qualities 
shadowing the epic of V&imlki, but bringing it 
'a step nearer to the Bengali home. Indeed the 
ideas of the Bengali rustics ara strewn over the 
pages of the Bengali Itamtlyaitas so profusely, 
that the poets, it may be said, fully succeeded 
in making these BsmSyayas their own in every 
respect. , In this matter they did like one who 
melts a Kaniska or an Asoka gold coin and oasts 
it into a smaller shape stamping the name of 
a village Baja on it. By doing this he certainly 
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gives it a local currency, though th< locality 
where it has its uso may not. bo as large as the 
Empire of a groat monarch whoso stamp the 
coin originally bom Andhamuni, the bereaved 
father of the boy Sindhu, whom Dagaratha has 
killed by a mistake, laments " I do not speak- 
ill of my elders nor do I omit to say my evening 
prayers. Neither may I be accused of taking 
rice with curd in the night, why is then my 
young son 'doomed to a premature death ? y?1 The 
last offence, a mere broach of a rule of health, 
is magnified into a groat sin and classed with 
great moral and spiritual transgressions ! This is 
how the jurisprudence of Bengali Brahmins has 
made an awkward confusion of things ! 

In the aphorisms of Daka and Khana 
and other earlier works of Bengali literature, 
we have frequently come across astrological 
injunctions which were binding upon the village* 
people. A subject nation who used to 1)0 at 
the mercy of their rulers and whose will was 
always crossed and over-ridden by those in 
power, could not possihty depend upon self- 
help like other free puoplos of the world. 
Hence there han been that inevitable tendency 
in the rural plains of Bengal to - attribute all 
that happens to the influence of planets* The 
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people, subject to oppression in those timos, both 
when they were right and when they were wrong, 
naturally got their sense blunted as regards 
the result of a moral action. They sought 
relief in the study of planetary influence on 
their destinies and thus solved all puzzling prob- 
lems. Sfigara, the king who regretw the death 
of his 60,000 sons owing to Brahmanic ire^ 
says, "They were all born when RRhn was 
ascendant and T knew from this that they could 
not be long-lived/* 1 Such reflections are very 
common on the lips of a bereaved Bengali father. 
In the Bengali Bilmayaiias fhore is a super- 
abundance of such astrological nonsense. The 
elephant Airtlvata had its head cut ofT f for says 
a Bengali poet, "he slept with his head turned 
to the North " a thing even dreaded now by 
BeBgali mothers who would not allow their 
children to do so ! The Bengali idea of courtesy 
finds expression in the anger of Hanunitlna at 
Nala's receiving with his left hand the timber 
supplied by the ape-god when the former was 
constructing the bridge over the high sea. 
Bharadwgja, the sage, it is said in the Bengali 
Bamayaija, served the soldiers of prince Dharata 
"with beautiful and soft rice that looked like 
Juthi -flowers." 2 Such rice grows in Bengal, 
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and Bharadwaja, if ho really gave a feast to 
the soldiers of Bharata, must have done so 
with bread (and not with rice) the food of 
the upcountry people. Indrajita after winning 
a victory over Kama's army enters Lanka, the 
city of llaksasas, proudly proclaiming his success 
by the beat of the Bengali drum the d/iolaka. 1 
Da9aratha, afflicted with a carbuncle, is advised 
to take a soup of qamitkd, a remedy which 
the village-quacks of Bengal would prescribe 
to this day ! The princes of Bengal figure 
everywhere in the descriptions, though there 
is no mention of them in the original text. 
Ghanagyama, the King of Bengal, it is said, 
attended the sacrificial ceremony of Dagaratha, 
and on another occasion we find the mention of 
a king of Iliwla (western Bengal). In connection 
with the descent of the Ganges from heaven and 
her course through the Gangetic valley, the poets 
go on giving an account of the small villages of 
Bengal with which they are so familiar, -and it is 
needless to say that there could be nothing in the 
original poem to justify this. We find names of 
such insignificant villages of Bengal as Nerfttala, 
Beherdft,- not to speak of 'the more important 
'ones like Nadia and Aknl Mahesh. The dre-ss 
and the ornaments used by the Bengalis are 
worn by the heroes and heroines of the Bengali 
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Ramayanas, and what is strange, even the 
monkeys put them on to the delight of the 
Bengali readers ! Vail, the monkey -chief * wears 
a Bengali dhuti. tightly round his waist.' The 
gestures even of the monkeys are of a Bengali 
character* There was that particular manner* 
ism in Bengal which still lingers among the 
women-folk of Eastern Bengal in the habit of 
expressing their wonder by touching their nose 
with the finger, and we find the monkeys doing 
the same at the sight of the valour of Ramp,! 
The fears of the great sage Vi9vSmitra at the 
sight of the dwelling place of the Taraka Raksasl 
can only be those of a timid Bengali Brahmin. 
Slta iri the Acoka garden is a strict observer of 
ca^te-rules, refusing to eat rice at the hands of 
the Raksasas, so that the god Indra has to bring 
ctmm from heaven to feed her I 

In the Ramarasayana by Raghunandana the 
Bengali element has been accentuated by the 
introduction of many of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the 4Aa*#-cult, to which we shall refer 
hereafter. In a well-known passage in that book 
we have a pictorial description of the costumes 
and other interesting particulars in respect 
of the princes assembled on the occasion of 
Stfe's Smyammm (election of bridegroom). 
Tta account is evidently based on our poets' 
observation Q f the ways- and manners 
powy. aristocrats of Bengal, 
burning with a desire to obtain the 



THE UNDAUNTED BRIDEGROOMS 

hand of Sltft wear false teeth, some apply black 
dye to their grey boards and hair, and some wear 
wigs to cover their bald heads. Some, again, try 
to hide the wrinkles of their foreheads by wear- 
ing turbans over them. Most of them are 
described as bending under the burden of four- 
score and more They present a spectacle which 
the author had no doubt beheld among the 
Bengali bridegrooms of Kulirta families whom age 

* or infirmity could not daunt or prevent from 
marrying child-wives. This gives to the des- 
criptions a local interest and humour which the 
readers of liaghunandana^s time must have im- 
mensely enjoyed. In the court of King Daga- 
ra-tha we find Chobdars, Jemadars and Sikdars, 
as if that court belonged to the Mahomedan Em- 
peror of Gaur. The maids in attendance on the 
queen, when llama is bow, refuse to open the 
door to Da9ratha, anxious to behold the new-born 
babe, unless they would receive rewards according 
to their expectations. This is exactly in the 
Bengali fashion. Kama is made to study the 
different dialects of the country according to the 
classifications of Pingala a work which the 
Bengali students used to read in the 107* in' those 

'days. In the- descriptions of meals we invariably 
come across the Bengali daintier the familiar 
matichura (the broken pearl), pith&, the Bengal 
cakes, p&ntauil, the M5/I and the kachnra, 
the preparations of milk, flour and fried rice 

"with sugar, together with the fruits which the 
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trees of Bengal produce in our village? homes 
the familiar rama ruttihhi^ the banana bearing 
Rama's name, the jack, the jiimtt or the black- 
berries and others which every child of Bengal 
knows much better than the eiders of other 
provinces* The ornaments that the women of 
AyodhyS wear are those which the Bengali 
women wore in the 18th century. There Is an 
interesting and poetic description of those in 
the Ramarasayaija (Ajodhya Kfu.ula, Chap. I, 
p. 109, Bangabasi edition)* in the account of 
the training which Rama receives in wrestling 
and use of arms one will nee only those which 
characterised the manly sports and physical 
exercises of the Bengali youths of the IStfa 
century. 

The instances of the Bengali element pre- 
vailing in the Kimlyapi, are too numerous to 
be cited. 'The world of Vftlmlki has lx*en, as 
it' were, metamorphosed into the province of 
Bengal, by the touch of a magician *H wand; 
and though the reader may be inclined to 
regret the change in many places, there in no 
doubt that a new life has been infused into the 
epic in its vernacular recensions so as to it 

suitable for the children of the soil. The 
Kamayana of KrittivSsa, specially, is no 
pool; it may not be a high sea of which the 
dwellers are the leviathans, but nevertheless, the 
streams of life, of joy, of purity and sorrow, low 
in its pages. The poet knew the character of hie 
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own people their proclivities, their joys and 
sorrows. He thus made his poem throb in res- 
ponse to the emotions that stirred up the hearts 
of the men of this province. I have taken my 
examples mostly from Krittivasa, as undoubtedly 
he is the earliest and greatest of all Bengali 
exponents of the liamftyanic legend. But what 
is true in regard to Krittivftsa is also more or less 
true of other poets who wrote on the subject. 
We shall see this later on. In a representative 
work like that of Krittivasa the national charao 
ter with its strong and weak points is best 
shown, hence it has been found advantageous to 
illustrate the truth of my observations from his 
poem. 

The similes and metaphors of Krittivftsa are 
apt and homely, and such HN can be directly appre- 
ciated by the people of this province. In Valmlki 
the grand metaphors have a sweep and majesty 
which strike UH by their lofty poetic flights- What 
a control a great Sanskrit scholar like KrittivSsa 
must* have exerted -over hm pen in refraining 
from yielding to the temptation of reproducing 
them, in his work and burdening it with them ! 
It would be' a* incongruous m using in a 
pleasant village-cottage the huge blocks of an 
Egyptian monument* Krittivfisa with his keen 
poetic sense resisted such a course. 'itavagya, 
the king, laughed and the of his white 

teeth was displayed ; the Bengali poet says "they 
looked like ' the' kefaki flowers 'all abloom in the 
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month of Bhadni." 1 Who hut thoso that have 

beheld the beauty of those, white /*//// flowers 
in the villages of Bengal during the rains mill 
fully appreciate the aptness of this metaphor ? 
"Cavya, the queen full on the ground at the 
sight of the dead prince, as a banaiiti plant/ 1 
says the poet, "that is thrown on tho ground by 
a storm with its boughs, trunk and all. 1 * How 
expressive IB this simile in rural Bengal ! The 
banana plant in a familiar night, in this country 
and the poet uses it again and again for the 
purpose of his similes and metaphors. "The 
wicked Havana clenched hi** teeth in rnge f mid Sltl 
trembled like the new leaves of tho banana plant."* 
Hanum&na's words brought happiness to the 
monkey /army "just as the night of clouds does to 
peaeoks.'* ThU i* also another instance of what 
is. a. very familiar phenomenon during the raitiH* 
Tlie word ttt^lcw in a riiHticDXpreHHton hut vary 
suggestive; the word ttffll liere iiif % iiiiii 11 ctookiiig 
pot>th^J)ot:-bGGomoHJet*bl!ickcc>ming in contact 
irith the fire of tho hearth; hence cw ineaiiN 

a terribly, -dark cloud, ** Chandi looked terrible 
Like -a tf%ft ci^* this will picture to the ritHticfolk 
of Bengal the terror of httr apptmrnnen more 
powerfully, than any number of Saiinkritic or 
classical similes* A.ngada says to Havana ** Your 
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city appears to me like a cob's egg," 1 is also an 
expressive metaphor and taken from current 
Bengali. The image of Slta was cut " in the 
fashion in which a Brahmin wears his sacred 
thread " 2 vividly shows the line of the sword's cut. 
Throughout these works of the Bengali poets 
there is that life of pastures and fields with 
which we are so familiar, and this constitutes the 
chief beauty of the Bengali recensions, Rama 
lamenting over the mortal wound that Laksmana 
had received says, " T came to deal in gold but 
lost my diamond " implying that in his quest 
for Site he was going to lone Laksmana clearer 
than her. 3 All these little figures of speech are 
from current Bengali phraseology and therefore 
full of appeal to the people here. 

We shall see from a comparison of Kritti- 
vasa's work with the Bengali Esmayaiias written 
.in the 18th and 19th centuries, that an effort was , 
latterly made to reproduce therein the classical 
element, though Krittiviteahimself a great classical 
scholar had refrained from doing so. This fact 
accounts for the failure of the later writers in 
appealing to the people who could not follow the 
higher aesthetics of classical literature. KrittivSea, 
on the other hand, found a ready access to the 
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Bengali home, for he attached a far greater 
importance to the lift*, around him than to what 
he had read in the Sanskrit. Literature. 



The 



of the fowl retit/ious cnlt*. 




We shall now discourse on a more edifying 
subject, viz., that; of the influence of the local 
religions on the Bengali RftmayamiN. We shall 
see here that these Ramiiyanas which wwo made 
true to the Bengali life, though outwardly they 
professed their allegiance to 

The VaisnavH oli- ir i M * it it 

ni<mtinBong.iii t > ( m, H . valmiki s opic, had another 
superb olwnont in them which 
served to elevate the whole eyde of Rama- 
yanic legends in Bengal. Wo have shown that the 
Bengali poets could not convoy an adequate 
idea of the grand sweep of the epic master's 
verses, nor of the strain of his lofty iwetry. 
What they did in their small way, became 
part of the living literature of Bengal as it 
mirrored the life that was around them; 
but while giving them this praise our tone has 
always been more or less of an apologetic nature 
in view of their shortcomings and imperfections. 
But we shall here dwell upon a point in which no 
apologetic tone will be needed. The Bengali poet* 
will he shown here in their full glory in their 
originality and strength, fully capable of adding t* 
glorious leaf to the great epic and even outshining 
Valmiki in many points. The MM-cult 
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preached with so much force in its pages makes it 
a fountain of emotional felicities not to he found in 
the llamayana of Vftlmiki. It is certainly a marvel 
that the battle-fields in the hands of the poets 
were changed into pulpits and the llaksasas into 
reformed Vaisnavas of the Gaudiya Order ! The* 
tale of faith and devotion is told with such an 
effect that we read the chapters with tears, and 
our hearts go out in sympathy and admiration 
towards the very slayers of Brahmins and cows 
that the Eaksasas are described to be. 

It has been a great historical puzzlo to ascer- 
tain whether Krittivfusa, the earliest Bengali 
recensionist of the ltamayana f introduced this 
M$Mi-e lament in the Ramayana legends or 
whether Kavichandra, who lived a century later, 
did so. The influence of Chaitanya is so apparent 
that we feel inclined to support the theory that 
it was Kavichandra who brought this flow of 
Bkakti into the Vernacular Ilimiya^a. We have 
examined several manuscripts of Kritti visa's 
work, some of which are nearly three hundred 
years old. In them we find tine chapters of Shakti 
with Krittivisa's name in the colophon. But as 
KrittivSsa had written his poom about 500 
years ago, the interpolated of Kavi- 

chaadra might have bean already introduced 
there by the copyists in, the intervening two 
centuries or more. And this seems quite prob- 
able* from the fact that in some of the man us* 
cripts of Krittiv&sa recovered from the Tipperab . 
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not found. 
name was ankara and 



district, which are now in tin* possession of the 

Asiatic Society of Bongal, the 

in regard to the llaksasas am 

Kavichandra whos< 

who lived in a place* called Lago in the district 

of Burdwan wan a great scholar of the Bhlga- 

vata. His translation of the Bhftgavata was 

most popular in Bengal for some centuries. 

He, besides, wrote many works including a 

version of the llaraayana itself, in all of which 

the Shakti element in predominant. 

In the 16th century Chaitanya and Nitya- 

nauda, the two great apostles of the VaigQava 

faith, were the central figures of our community. 

Chaitanya was believed to be an incarnation of 

God, and we find that many confirmed sinners, 'who 

had at first approached him in a hostile attitude, 

became 'ere -long thoroughly reformed by his 

influence. Such were the two ruffians, Jagftt and 

MSdhai who had at first one of the 

apostles but the latter not only forgave them but 

prayed for their well being. Thin had the magic 

effect of transforming the sinners into their 

humble disciples. N&rozi, the Deccau 

robber, Vsramukhi, the beautiful harlot of 

Ghizrat, Bhilapantha, the robber of Choranandi, 

aad a host of wicked men and women felt the 

irresistible charm of Chaitanya'g Hptrifual 

ecstasies and became thoroughly changed. 

They were made to live liven of parity and 

renunciation after conversion. 
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It appears that these sinners throw their 
y mantle on the Raksasas of the Bengali llama- 
yanas, while Kama and Laksmana were made 
to play the parts of Chaitanya and Nityananda. 
The battle-field thus turned into a platform for 
sacred prayers, and the fighting symbolised the 
spiritual struggle of sinners in the course of 
their transformation, A new leaf was taken 
from the living history of the Vaisnavas and 
joined to the old poem. The people, as they 
found their own sentiments so beautifully 
portrayed in it were glad at the change. Whe- 
ther the poet (^ankara Kavichandra wrote these 
episodes of Taraqasena and Vlravahu and other 
Raksasa devotees, or Krittivasa himself 
did so, it does not matter. These*, passages 
strikingly remind us of the Vaisijava 
history, and if Krittiva&t is their author 
we should believe that as coming events some- 
times cast their shadows before, so Krittivftsa, 
who lived at least half a century before the 
advent of Chaitanya, wrote in response to those 
echoes from the future which are sometimes 
heard by the poet and the prophet, a short 
while before some great historical event. t 

The Lanka ICilmla is saturated with Vaipja/va 
ideas. The Haksasas perceive the weakness of 
llama who appears as an orthodox Vaigg&va, 
and often, take recourse to devices which would 
shock the f ceilings of a Vaigoava, and completely 
enervate him in a battle field, . 
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Thus we find Makar/iksa march in to the 

field of battle with a herd of rows before his 
army. The Vaisiiava army of llama was com- 
pletely overwhelmed and demoralised by thin 
device, Eilraa would not shoot an arrow "lest in 
his attempts to kill Makariikwi bis arrow should 
kill the cows/ 11 The next butch of Hgksi^a 
heroes after Makarftksa from Atikayu to Vim- 
bhu are, however, all dwvout Vaiwavas. They 
came to fight in. response to (lie call of duty 
I from the throne of Lattktl, but in their heart 
of hearts -they cherished devotion and love for 
JlSma whom they all believed to be the incarna- 
tion of VisipL Atik&ya is the first of this 
illustrious group. " Seeing that the five 
had fallen one by one, Atikilya canto to the 
field with a how in his hand. He tltua 
prayed within himself, f Dost, fliou. Oh ItSiwii, 
give me & place at thy ! If thou 

to -.'.extend ' thy mercy I am n son of 

Biraiia there will be a stain in thy name which 
is All-mereif uL f s This exprcmHton of devout 
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faith is, however, inconsistent 1 , with the spirit of 
the passage that immediately follows. It runs 
thus : " two of his uncles were killed and so 
was Mahodara, the great hero ; this enraged 
Atikaya, son of Havana." In the text follow- 
in 01 , we find tin; usual description of the war- 
fare. In some of the old manuscripts wo miss the 
four lines of prayer quoted above, and this 
doubtless confirms the supposition that they 
did not form a part of the original Ramayay,a 
of Krittivasa. The account of Taranison and 
Vlrabahu are so full of Vaisruiva ideas that any 
passage quoted at random from the description 
of their war will evidence it. In the flag of 
Tarani, in his chariot and in the banners 
carried by his army and everywhere the name 
of Rama was inscribed. This was not enough, 
Rama's name was written all over his body. 
When his army marched to light against Rama, 
a general proclamation was issued by him that 
" victory to Rama ?J should be the motto and 
burden of their war music. Thin curious adver- 
sary of llama proceeded to fight against him with 
a farcical proclamation that made oven the apes 
of Kama's side laugh. Inspite of this profes- 
sion of faith and allegiance, however, the 
monkey-army obstructed his progress*- Tarap 
with joined hands, says, " Do not obstruct me, 
my friends, give me a passage and allow me to 
hftvea sight of Kftma and Bikfmaija," .This 
naturally reminds one of the Pandas of Puri 
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who with cnnos in their hands obstruct the 
devout pilgrims from having a sight of Jagan* 
natha and allow them to pass only cm payment 
of a fee. The monkey -army of I lama naturally 
treated the hero with a sn<<%r and said, "look 

there, the very crane of virtue has come to the 
hattle- field." When Tfirani was in t%ht of 
llama he descended from his chariot and went 
on foot some distance just as a prince or some 
member of a noble family would, out of respect 
for a deity in a temple, come down from his 
stately carriage and walk to the temple-gate. 
Vlrabahu and some other heroes amongnt the 
R/aksasas also do the earoe. When in the 
presence of Btlma, they are overwhelmed by a 
sight of the 'marks of divinity in his person, 
and we have long descriptions of the devotional 

/feelings and emotional f el ici ties arouned by a 
discovery- of the God Vistjit in the man 
before them. The war, hiHpita of nil thin devo* 
tional element, is not, however, sanguinary; 

they fight with an unyielding ntubhornmttta and 
' ; yet offer their prayers. They discharge their 

: duties and yet wish for death at the of one 

' against whom they fight believing him to be 
their Saviour, The war becomes symbolical of 
the great Bpiritual struggle in all of u, and for 
a moment we forget, oven when fire and smoke 
and destruction are at work on all Hide*, it is 
an ordinary warfare or an ordinary tattle-field 

that the poet is describing. Tim of the 
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sou] in faith and in remorse, sinning against Him 
and yet yearning for His grace, acting in violation 
of His command and wishing for death at His 
hands as punishment, is ill-disguised by the 

phraseology of war which enshrouds these beauti- 
ful episodes. Sometimes the cruel hits from a 

Eaksasa-devofcee pain llama, and the heart of the 
former relents in repentance. Do we not also hurt 
Him every time wo sin, and at the moment of the 

spiritual awakening of the soul shed tears over our 

* transgressions ? Bo Tarawa fools pain at the sight 
of the wounds inflicted on llama's person by his 
arrows ; for he had come there to i>e killed and 
saved, and not to cause pain to his Creator* He 
says, t Passing through untold austerities in past ' 
lives, I have found my supreme enemy in the 
supreme Lord I have no desire for kingdom 
nor for wealth, nor for those that are apparently 
near and dear to me. May I be killed by llama 
and be saved !" Sometimes yearning for the 
vision "of a clear manifestation of the deity in 
Eama, the warrior loses all desire for fighting, 
and throwing his bow and arrows aside, pros- 
trates himself in humble faith before him "and 
addresses a fervent prayer or a hymn. The battle* 
field, like a ground overgrown with thorny plants, 
presents here flowering faith bedewed with tears 
of remorse. , . - 

However incongruous and anomalous these I 
episodes may appear to others, they have been" .si- ' 
ways A fountain .of devotional feeling to the Bengali ^ 
U 
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-readers; The Rakpnas of Vfilmrki are charac- 
terised by great heroism. AH only natural they 
.fought to the last in a confirmed attitude* of host!*' 
lity towards llama. In the Bengali lUmilyaqas, 
.as we have already soen, the * tv ar-eanto ' of 
Valmlki was recast in a very strange manner. 
The originality showed by the Bengali poets in 
this canto, in very remarkable* The interest of 
.the great poem of Valmlki seldom flags, but if it 
does so at all, it is in the 'war-canto* where we 
sometimes miss the inspired language of the poet. * 
And it was in this canto that the Bengali genius 
found a proper field, however strange it may 
-appear to us, for introducing the spirit of 
devotion. In the Btlmlyaijta by TulsIcUuA the 
episodes of Taraqii and Vlrabfthu do not oecur. 
/Bronx whatever source the Bengali derived 

their account of illustrious heroes, the 

pictures of their own ruffian**, transformed 
iAtcJ saints, were drawn Jn them. And thif, 
.as I have already said, has the animosity 

Described in the episodes as as the faith 
which inspired those heroes. The opens, 

as it were, the portals to a where 

remorse for past* sinr and devotional feelings 
sanetify and enmoble all in wicked, bad 

and. weak. The belief is current the 

Vaisijavas that those that a attitude 

. -towards the Deity attain their more 

than those, who Him their loyal 

; A- . spirit, 'of hostility God by 
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running counter to His wishes subjects a man to 
/ great pain and struggle of soul which, it is Raid, 
brings on a spirit of resignation and faith in the 
end more quickly than the somewhat monotonous 
life of the honest church-going people ordinarily 
termed ' good/ Perhaps this truth underlies the 
Vaisnava belief. Bhivlsana, the pious Raksasa, 
who sided with Kama during the war, regrets 
" Kumbhakarna, Atikayaand other heroes have 
already attained salvation by fighting against 
Thee, being killed by Thy hands, What is the 
profit that I have reaped offering my loyal 
services to Thy feet, oh Lord.!'* 
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The various mtiu^tteeit 

(a) Thfl Vnifntivit iottwnn 1 *'. 

(6) The QAkta inf!uwr. 

(c) Thu influent** of tbt* ^iiiviiH. 

(Z) Those of the* ButUUiiMfH ait! <f On* ItriUimiuic Brfuwtl 



After Krittivtoa and Kaviclmndra f the Vais- 
nava element which h*ul IHJHII HO lonjjf confined to 
a mere profession of faith on thtt part of the 'R8k 
sasa-devoteoR, became moro and mor striking 
and marked, till the Bengali RAmftyaijtan \?ere 
modelled in, such a way an to embody tho whole 
theology of the Vaiwavas. Tho climax in this 
respect was reached in the of 

Baghanaixdana who born in tho 18th cen- 
tury. This is a very long poem. The proprie- 
tors of the Bangahad Press have brought 

out an edition of the book in which we find 
many passages from the* standard works of 
the bhakti-VMli reproduced almost vwbatm. 
Rama^H character as described lit thin poem has 
been forcibly made to tally with that of Krif^a 
in many respects. Kri$fta' fl&lytt/iln or in, 

childhood and his youthful love with were 

vividly before the mind of the author while writ- 
ing this poem, and he tried to repeat episodes 
in regard to B&m% Sltl figuring m a second 
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Radhain his descriptions. This takes a way all the 
dignity from Rama's manly character, divested as 
these accounts are of the mystic dement which 
gives the lladha-Krisna-love a superb spiritual 
beauty. The love-story of llama and Sita 
in which the sensuous element predominates, 
makes the noble characters extremely frivolous, 
nay, there are passages in it which are positively 
repelling. 1 shall refer to them later on. We tind 
a marked influence of the Bhagavata on the 
Rama-rasayana in many of its passages. The 
descriptions of the Maithili women assembled 
to behold llama, who enters their city in order 
to marry Stta, is almost exactly what wo have 
read in the Bhagavata about the gathering of 
the Gopls to soe Krisna. There in the same 
ardour and self-forgetful impatience verging 
on insanity. The very language of these des- 
criptions Beams to have been taken from the 
Bhagavata and the Vaiwg&va lyrics ; 

" The young women, an soon as they heard 
that Rama had come to their city, forgot their 
domestic duties, the presence of their elders and 
even of their husbands. Some had applied the 
scarlet dye alia to one foot only, the other foot 
was without such decoration. She, however, 
did not wait but ran fast in that condition ; 
another had worn the anklet on one foot only ; 
no matter, she also walked on to see E/Sma; 
one among the fair crowd wes seen putting on 
her necklace round her waist, so forgetful had 
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she become ; and another with her golden 
the belt with sounding pendents round her 
neck ; some had applied the favourite blaek paint 
anjana to one of her even only, hut leaving her 
toilet unfinished, she ran on to nee Ilfuna." 1 

The (lopls, in many of the Vaistiava lyrios,. 
as I have said, did exactly the same thing*, and 
in Bengal when a bridal procession goeg through 
the streets of a city, tin? sanw eageri'tens is dis- 
played by women anxious to have a night of 
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the bridegroom. There is no opportunity given 
in the original Sanskrit epic for any love-making 
on the part of llama. But Raglmimmlana creates 
such scenes following the descriptions of the 
Vaisrtava masters at every step. Kama hears of 
the beauty of Slta, and sho, of his valour and 
noble qualities. Even before they have seen 
each other they conceive that romantic love 
which has been described in the Vaisnava Padas. 
The maids go to llama with Slta's portrait, which 
recalls the incidents of BisakluVs drawing the 
'portrait of Krisrjia or ^rldama's, that of EadhS. 
The portrait, when it is shown to Rama, produces 
poetic emotions, for a parallel of which we 
must again sock the Vaisy,ava poetry. We 
are all familiar with the remarkable lyrical 
piece of (^ayiyakhara in which Itadh , is observed 
in a room high up on her palace. Krisija says to 
SudSma '* Look up, my friend, and see in the 
uppermost room of yonder jewelled palace there 
flashes a lightning-like beauty, wearing gar- 
ments of the colour of the cloud." 1 llama sees 
Slta first on the top of the palace of Janaka and 
makes similar poetic reflections* The maids 
come to Rama with several pictures each of 
which indicates the pain of Slta in love. This 
love is anti-nuptial. The pictures are allegori- 
cal. In one of them the female Chakravhkb was 
1, sitting all alone in sorrow on the banks 

, TO 
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of a river > separated from her mate, .Rama 
took the brush himself, and painted below 
this picture) that of her mate on (he other 
bank, equally depressed owin<* t<> separation. 
This, of course, showed that, he fnK the pangs of 
separation no lass than Sltii. Another maid 
brought to him a picture in which was painted a 
deer surrounded hy forest lire on all sides. 

Rama understool from thin that Hlta was burn- 
ing with passion for him. lie painted above 
that picture a beautiful rain-cloud, indicating 
thereby that the cooling remedy was near at 
hand. They interchanged thoughts by means 

' of such picture -drawing. These and similar 
episodes recall the familiar descriptions of the 
Vaisnava poets describing the liiiclhi-Kris^a- 

. love. As a Vaigqiava, Itaghunandatia vindicates 
the superiority of his own religion in many 
passages. In one of these Durgft tries to plsy a 
deception on Rima by disguising herself as 8lt&. 
But Rama exposes this stratagem and the goddess 
is. not only reduced to the position of an urn*. 
successful juggler, but is out-fitted by a trick of 
Rama and admits his superiority. 1 The attempts- 

of the poet were thus directed 'not only towards 
preaching his own -cult 'but attacking the pre- 
vailing ikta creed whenever an opportunity 
occurred. The whole theology of the Vaispivan of 
the Chaitanya School m introduced in a dfccouno 
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RAMA AND KKIHNA 

which Kama is said to have delivered to llanu- 
mana in the Aranya Kiinda. 1 The reader will 
find in this description only an echo of the 

elaborate instructions on Vaisnava theology given 
by Ramaehandra Kaviraja to Raja Vfraham- 
vlra of Visnupur, early in the 17th century, 
recorded in Jadunanclan Dan's KarijSnanda 
a contemporary work of great historical value. 
Krittivasa or Kavichandra introduces the beauti- 
ful episode of Garuda's prevailing upon Rama 
to assume the shape of Kriana, Hanumana re- 
sents this and swears that he will throw away 
the flutethe favoured thing of Krisija and 
once more put a bow in ililma's hands. This 
episode reminds one of the reluctance of Anu- 
pama (alias Vallabha) brother of Rilpa and 
Sanatana^ to give up the worship of Rama in 
preference to that of Krmua, expressed before 
Ofaaitanya who had tried to make Anupania 
accept the ICrlsiia-euit To the lay Vai$vava$, 
Rama and Kr^a, both incarnations of Vi^u, 
are held in equal esteem ; but there was, and 
I believe still in, a sectarian quarrel between 
the worshippers of Krigo* and of RSina, the 
latter being known as llfttnftiteg. The, episode 
of QaruxJa'B visit to Bftma and his quarrel, with 
Hanumana, as to what shape of Vi$Q,u,is the 
naore acceptable, opens a chapter of Vaigg&yism 
about which theological wmaglings still continue 
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in some quarters. There are many, even now, 
who will not worship Visnu as the omnipotent 

Deity but care only for Visiju the * c All-Beauti- 
ful one.' 3 They will have nothing to do with 
the God that rules, caring alone for the God who 
attracts by beauty and love, 

We have cited, many instances to illus- 
trate how Vainnava ideas have stamped the 
Bengali R&milyaoas with their influence. There 
are many more which an inquisitive reader will 
meet with as he turns over the pages of these 
works with such an object in view. We should 
now proceed to examine the other influences 
that contributed to the development of the 
Bengali' RimSyanas. 

(6*) The (jftkta influence. 

, The Bengali Himiyaija could be popular 

because it was- made to embody the views 
.and sentiments of all the different of 

Hindus living in this province. The different 
.sects vied with one another in introducing into 
it. elements of their own particular worship, 
There had once been a quarrel between the 
skta, aiva and Vaip^va sects, but gradually 
a harmony was established among them with the 
result that the Vaifijava now believes in Kill as 
the akta does in Kri^a. As the last act to 
crown this compromising tendency, Krifpi in the 
Vaipjava books is said to have assumed the 
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appearance of Kill?. This figure, which is known 
as "Krisg&-Kall," is often to be met with in the 
o-allaries of our national pictures, and in this the 

c? 

sword and flute, the frown and smile, the 
destroyer and lover, and the terrible and beauti- 
ful have but one name. But before this 

synthesis of the contending religions was 
reached , there must have been many quarrels ; 
these and the peace that was later on established, 
have left their stamp equally on the Ram&yt 
an they are read to-day in Bengal. We have 

already made a reference to 
ov^ohandi! Uiterionty a p^Ha^e in Raghunamlan *s 

Ilama-raHilyana where Rama 
defeats ChandT by his 9/ft//#, after all the 
attempts made by the latter to overpower Bfima 
have failed, Chaiicjll accepts Rama as her supe- 
rior. This is a homo-thrust by the Vaisij.avas 
which no &kta would bear with patience. 

The Chao4l Ftljil by Rama which forms no 
part of the original epic was introduced evidently 

by the ktas in order to prove 
RSa/ rtl " Ptti * by ^ e superiority of their creed 

over that of the Vaipjavas. 
This first appeared in the Sanskrit KilikSv 
Pur&xja. It has since passed through, a con- 
siderable development in the Bengali BAm&yaoas. 
The beautiful episode of Chart's stealing a 
blue-lotus from out of 101 flowers, of the -same 
rare species by which had avowed to 

worship Chai?4! creates a lively and pathetic 
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interest in, the Bengali work. These flowers 
were collected by ilanumiina with the utmost 
efforts that he could command, and not one 
more blue lotus could be obtained anywhere 
in the world. Losing that one 4 flower Rftma 
could riot fulfil the condition of the worship 
for which he had taken a vow. Chanel! had 
concealed the flower in order to test llama's devo- 
tion and faith. Unless the worship wan fulfilled, 
Eavana could not be killed, nor Sltft recovered 
from the harem of Lanka, [n that dilemma 
Rama, laying aside his great bow and arrow, 
in resigned faith prayed for the favour of the 
goddess. His fervent prayer, thrilling with 
emotion and pathos, reached the highest point 
when the great hero who could bridge the sea, 
kill' giants in war and demolish the glory of 
La&kft, wept like a helpless child before the 
Mother. of the Universe seeking Her help. She 
did not relent, alas ! there no sign of her 

grace 1 HanumSna advised that instead of spend- 
ing time in vain prayers, Rftma should depend 
on self -help and try to kill Eivana by his 'own 
efforts with the co-operation of his army. But this 
advice had no effect. He lay there completely 
unmanned, for he had the clear vision of 

the Mother by the side' of protecting 

him. The lovely dark-blue colour of the 
Mother' was brightened . by a halo which dfa- 
' pelted the darkness around, and as she en- 
couraged Bivaijta a sight which only Rftma 
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the latter felt that, his power would he of no 
avail, unless the Mother would vouchsafe her 
support to him. A tear arose in his eyes for the 
fate of lovely SlttL lie had almost conquered 
the Rakaasas and the hope of getting hack his 
devoted consort in the near future had been 
high in his mind All was going to be lostthe 
bridging of the high 8oas the infinite pains of 
the army the glorious successes of his arms 
all would be of no purpose 1 . But suddenly an 
idea struck him which made* him glad, and 
addressing Laksmaria he said <c Look here, 
brother,, they nay that my two eyes are like 
blue lotuses ! Indeed, are they not so ? 1 shall 
pluck one out arid worship Cliapj! making the 
number of flowers full, according to my TOW. 
The missing one will be replaced in this way, 
One of my eyas must I offer to the feet of 
the Goddess," And as ho said this, he aimed 
an arrow at his right eye and was about to 
pluck it out, when, the Mother with a face 
that looked half -abashed and yet smiling, ap- 
peared near him and holding him by his hand, 
said, " What are you. going to do, hero, wait a 
moment, 1 accept your worship as fulfilled/' The 
scene became one of great emotion and joy, and 
tears bespoke the gratitude of R&ma's heart. The 
Mother granted him the boon of gaining rietory 
and disappeared. The great uproar raised by 
the monkeys as a ign of triumph 'and joy 
alarmed the who suddenly 
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that the protecting hand of the Mother was 
mysteriously withdrawn from him. 

In the episode known as Mahl Itavai.mr Pals, 
which is also a later addition to the epic, we 
find the C^akta element predomi- 
Rh ^o?7S W r " nant not only in th fact that 
Mahl Rnvaiia, the hero of the 
tale was a great worshipper of Kali; but also in 
the circumstance of his observing many of the 
Tantric rites attached to that worship. Bala- 
ifima Bandyopadhy%y in one of his preliminary 
hymns affixed to his Ilamayana says that the 
goddess Yugftdyft (Kali) worshipped by the hero, 
was removed by Hanumflna after the death of 
the former to KsTragrftni of Bengal where the 
image is still worshipped. We havo an animated 
description of the fight of Mahl iiavaya's queen, 
after her royal husband's annassi nation, in the 
Ramaya^a of KrittivSna. Sha breaks off her 
allegiance to Kali who could not protect her 
husband and fights desparately. i quota the 
passage which describes her an get* and sorrow 
on receiving the intelligence of her husband's 
murder. 

. " To vain grief she did not yield Her 

lips quivered in great rage. She took no heed 
of her garments that were and did not 

waste time in binding into a knot her long 
flowing tresses. She said in a stern and deter- 
mined voice ' The goddess Kill has wor- 
shipped for years in this royal house. The king 
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showed liar a devotion which is unequalled for 
sincerity and zeal, and here is the reward she 
has given him at last. My hou.se is ruined by 
the goddess. She has befriended the men and 
monkeys who killed my husband. It is all very 
well Let me go and throw the image into 
water and I will see how these men and monkeys 
escape from the palace 9 ; saying so, a mighty 
bow she took in her hand and armed herself 
with bright arrows. A vast army followed her, 
as in desperate rago and. grief, she went to fight 
the enemy near the templo." 

In the Ramayana by Valmikl, it is mentioned 
that when Hanumana entered Lanka, he first 
met with the presiding goddess of the city. In 
the Bengali Ramayaijian this deity is described 
as Kali. In the Lanka Kflncla by Krittivasa 
there are some very grand accounts of this 
goddess. They are written in the devotional 
spirit of a (^ikta poet. 

" Her face decorated with the lovely marks of 
alaka and tilakS, and her hair looked like clouds 
blown by the wind. Her beauty flashed like a 
streak of blue lightning making the ' place 
around aglow with its brightness Her lips 
sweetly smiled looking like b&ndhuli flowers/* ' 



(e) The influence of the 

Thus do we find the ^Skta element pervading 

the Bengali Eimiyaiia though not as greatly as. 
the Vaistjtava. The original epic is, it need 
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hardly be emphasised, free from all these in- 
fluences. We shall also cite several instances 
to prove that the <^ivait<* ha ; l also- a share in 
moulding some of the stories of the Bengali 
K/amayana according to their own particular 
creed. Eavaiia is made, to he*, a worshipper of Civa. 
This we do not find either in the Jaina Ramya$a 
written in the 12th century or in the* Buddhistic 
works giving accounts of Havana in a much 
earlier age. Somehow or other we find in the 
Bengali Batniyanas, the It&k&asas all conceived 
as (^ivaites. In the Adi Kiijtcfa Krittiv&sa re- 
cords that the queen Kau^-atyi herself was a 
worshipper of iva and his eonnort PflrvatL 
Bharata swears by iva, calling him the nupreme 
deity. Vali in .his last moments says to llama 
in the Kiskindhya Kinda " The conqueror of the 
three worlds, the reputed follower of <iva is 
Havajja. How will poor Sugrlva be of any help 
to you in a . fight with the great ? m 

The resolve of Bibhl^a^a to revolt against his own 
brother and join Rima, was considered too daring 
a feat to the Bengali poet s and hence sanction of 
m>t only'Kuvera his half-brother, but of the 
great -God iva, was 'considered necessary to make 
that. action excusable in the eyes of the people. 
This we find in the poem of KrittivSsa, and 
latterly a poet who sign* himnalf m * Kaviratna' 
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in the colophon puts a long' dissertation on the 
theory of incarnation in the mouth of iva 
delivered to Bibhlsaua by the deity when the 
former applies to him for permission to join 
Rama. In the llfunarnsayana by Raghunandana 
which is a Bengali poem we find a hynin 'in- 
Sanskrit, addressed by Bibhisana to Civa on this 
occasion. 1 That (^aivaism was losing ground 
before the advancing Vaisnava creed becomes 
apparent from the fact that on this and similar 
occasions, when iva and Rama are brought in 
contact with one another, the former is made to 
acknowledge the superiority of the latter. In the 
book named (^iva-Ilamer Yudclha, the author- 
ship of which is attributed to Krittivtlsa, it is 
stated that llama and Civa had a severe hand-to- 
hand fight. Of course if the gods did not fight, 
their followers did, on behalf- of their respective 
deities, in Bengal and other provinces. The 
curious point, however, in connection with this 
aspect, in the story given in the (^iva-Rfimei 4 * 
Juddha of Ilanumana having anciently belonged 
to the aiva sect. It is stated that when a com- 
promise between llama and iva was effected, 
H&numftna wan made over by the latter to Rftttttt 
and initiated into his worship. We have already 
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referred to this story In the Sanskrit work 
called the " Tantra Sara" we find iva himself 
relating to Ptlrvatl, his consort the secrets of 
the worship of the Ape-god Hamimana. The 
celebrated Liuga of iva called Ramesvara 
(near Kanyakumar!) is said to have been 
established by Ilamn, This is the popular 
notion, and Krittivftsa did not fail to record the 
story when ho described the completion of the 
bridge over the sea in the Hundara Kilmja. IB 
former times iva-(}Itfi or songs in honour of 
Civa, were widely prevalent in Bengal. Whatever 
might be the subject treated by our early poets, 
the -song of (iva WEB considered to 1m an indi- 
spensible prelude to it. In the Bengali liimiya^a 
by .Krittiv&sa, a song of (Java is found in the 
older manuscripts of the IJttara Kli)4% ^d the 
- edition of that Kftq4& pul>liHhed by the Slhifcya 
P^risat of Calcutta, and considered to be a genuine 
one, contains this iva song. As the ^iviite 
religion gradually lost its bold upon popula? 
fancy, ...being chiefly confined to tin* woman*olk x 
these (JJIiva-songH ' were eliminated from the 
Bengali ESmSya^a, so that in the fiattalft. 
editions , of the poem they art* now no-whece 
to be found. But that the Civilite songs wars 
at one time the fashion of the clay will bt 
tfeserved from the fact that in the literature of 
every cult or sect of the Hindus, this of 

songs formed an indispensable part of a poem, 

^ttnyapuvftgia of the 9th 
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or 10th century, wo lind the iva-songs incor- 
porated with those on Dharina, not to speak of 

Manasar Bhilsana, Chaijdlmangala and other 
works. The (Java-songs have now fallen into 
disfavour, but an a. monument of realistic poetry 
of a high order, of wonderful word-painting, 
the one by Bhiiratachandra to be found in his 
AnnadS MaYigala i still very much appreciated 
by the people, though the .song occasionally 
sinks into vulgar taste and coarse humour the 
characteristic defects of the age of Raja Krisija* 
chandra. Besides the works and pannages, referred 
to above, there IB a quarrel between Ova 'and 
Parvatf described in the Elinayana of Krittivftsa, 
by way of digression from the main story. 

(d) Those of the Buddhists and of the 
JSrahminic School. 

We find in the account of Krittivasa that 
Raghu, the king, had once become a Kalpataru. 

This was a well-known Buddhistic ceremony by 
which mighty princes like Aoka and Kaniska 
passed, as some writcvrss hold, through the renun- 
ciation of the great Buddha, turning a Bhiku 
once after a fixed number of years. The kings 
distributed everything in charity refusing none 
or nothing that a seeker might, ask in the palace. 
The Raja Harp in the seventh * century was 
a 'Kalpalarn .and after having 

The Kalpataru. . * . , . . , t , , 

. given away everything that he 

possessed, he. found himself in nmd of begging 
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a cloth from his sisttr Ilajyuc;ri for his use, In 
the description of Krittivfisa wo find Ilaghu, the 

ancestor of Kama, giving away everything in 
charity ; his golden cups and all articles of 
luxury were gone, and then* was no food left oa 
which he could live. 4 Raghu. the king, kept HO 
food 'wherewith to live and ho drunk from an 
earthen pot/ 1 The Sanskrit- epic has no story of 
this sort and like many similar ones KrittivSaa 
no doubt got it from those that floated in. the ni? 
around him. 

;;/ ; ;Tn the Lai)ktlvatilrasuttn Ilavatia in repve* 
rented -as -a disciple of the Buddha holding a 
philosophical discourse like a 
Plato or A r in to tie. The respect 
shown him in the .Buddhistic 
scriptures might he one of the roasoiiH why hi* 
character has been depicted in uch dark colours 
by the Brlhmanic poets* Curiously, however, 
we find in the Ramftyaoa by Kfittiv&Ha, certain 
anecdotes of hk life, not to be found in the 
Sanskrit epic, which show him to be full of 
, mer0 y f or S ii mer8 evidently recalling ihe 
Buddhistic "idea of eompaMMton for suffering 
humanity; At the last hour of his life he is naid 
'to have given some advice to Itftma and 
events of his own life to illustrate their 
truth. In the couwa of these he 
ntw TOI ,'""'' " ~'^ 



Compassion for the 
humanity. 
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expressed his sentiments as follows: " 1 saw the 
threat sufferings of sinners and my heart melted 
into pity for them. I determined within myself 
to remove their sorrow's and returned to Lanka 
with a sad heart." And again, " When I saw 
with my own ayes what sinners suffered in hell, 
I thought within myself how I could devise some 
means by which heaven and its joys could he 
made accessible to all beings/' 

This sounds like a speech of the Buddha 
himself on the eve of his renunciation. 

Valmlki, the author of the great epic, son of 
the sage Chyabaiia, was at first a robber and 
his name was Ratnakara. This tradition we 
/ find recorded in the Bengali 

Ilamiyar>a8, From what sourco 
this story was derived we do 
not know. It is not to be found in the great 
epic. The story seems to be an indigenous one, 
and it will be a vain labour to trace it to any early 
Sanskrit original There are certain points in 
this story which give it a local interest, and 
seem to suggest a local origin. For instance 
Valmlki was instructed by N&rada to recite 
the name of llama, But his had 

paralysed his tongue so that he could. 'not 
utter the sacred name. Then the sage 
pointed a dead-log to Valmlki and asked him to 
name it, whereupon the former said that- it was 
a "s$S\ <$$' dead -log. Nftrada, the sage said 
that it was not f but W. When the robber 
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pronounced the last word, he was instructed to 
repeat it a number of times so that in course of 
repeating "STSTl and *nfl in quick succession, the 
two letters in their reversed order as 
?fa at last came to Inn lips ; the word wMrS 
is not a Sanskrit ono, it is a purely Bengali 
word which proves the fable to have originated 
in this province. In the Buddhistic age the 
pronunciation of words had grown very lax in 
the different Prakrit dialects current in the 
different parts of the country, The word llama is 
Lamain the Magadhl Prakrit . But the Brahininie 
school, seriously attempting to give Sanskritie 
education to the people, began by correcting the 
orthography in this way. The fable nays that 
one whose tongue wan paralysed by Bin would 
not be able to pronounce rightly the tmered 
name of R&tna. By such teachings, Sanskritie 
words- began to be rightly pronounced by our 
people. There ie no man in Bengal now, however 
illiterate, who would say LfUiw or L&kfasa-" 
forms that were current in the spoken and even- 
the written Brikrt dialects of this country 
in- the days of Buddhiatic ancendency. So we 
find that the influences, which worked to develop 
the great epic in the vernacular of this province, 
comprised not only rcligioun teachings of all 
sects of Hindus, but even attempts to improve 
the literary and grammatical knowledge of the 
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It is a curious point to note that a story 

quite like the one told of Vslmlki, as the 

robber Ratnakara, is current among 1 the Maho- 

medans of this country, in regard to the 

saint Nizamuddin A alia, who flourished in the 

13th Century A.D., and was a 

Ratn*kara DHVU native of Delhi. It is stated 

and Nizam Decoit. 

of this saint that he started 
life as a highway robber and was called " Nizam 
Decoit." He bad already killed 52 men, when 
he chanced to meet a saint. The robber raised 
his sword to kill him -but the saint, who was 
quite unmoved, advised him to go home and 
ask his parents, brothers., sisters and wife if any 
of them would take a share of his. sins, when 
he would be called upon to account for them by 
his Maker. Nizam felt greatly impressed by 
the words of the saint and went home straight 
to make the inquiry. The members of; his 
family flatly refused to take any responsibility 
for his sinsthey said that it was his duty 
to support them, but they eared not to know 
how he- did it. The unhappy youth came back 
and earnestly sought the help of the saint to 
get 1 rid of his sins. The saint -advifeed him to 
practise penance, and pointing to a- defed tree s 
said " When yonder tree will put forth .,mw 
leaves, then will you attain riddhi" Ltoft aloni f 
he/, began' to practise-, austerities .as advised, 
and after some years saw a'-youBg^maa--cpr- 
mitting a heineous crime beforejbjs. eyes* ^ . Hft 
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forthwith killed tin-* wicked youth exclaiming 

(what clifTonmce is there 

between 52 and 53 ?) But wniiog to himself 
after this impulsive ad ion, hu was once more filled 
with repentance ; and us with tearful eyes he 
looked at the dead tree, he found if. arrayed with 
new leaves from top to bottom. And h knew from 
this that he had got rid of his sinn by reptmtatiee. 

There is another story somewhat similar to 
the above told of Fariduddin Attar (18th 
Century AJ..X) and this we find narrated it* the 
Tazkiratul-Aulia*' 

There is such a striking similarity between 
the story of " Itatnftkar Dasyu " and that of 
c< Nizam Dacoit * f that there can be little doubt 
that both of them were derived from the 
source, It is not unlikely that what had 
told of Vftlralki (as the robber llatnakar) in ati 
earlier legend wm attributed to Nimttiuddiii 
Aulia. by the MahomedauA in later times ; or it 
is not also improbable that both the 
were 'derived from gome indigenous story about 
a forgotten saint current in the country *t soifli 
remote point: of time. 

".. T. beg, however, to be for-alitfcle 

digression from, my main topic, 

-These poems, writtea the revival of 

Btfthminism, art by 

infuenoe, and the Brihmln is extolled every* 



1 lam indebted for tito ,'Urw t-wo to my M*w\ 
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where beyond measure. In this respect the 
Mahabharata of Kactfdasa takes the precedence, 
But in the llamfiyana also passages are not 
wanting to show the great regard in which 
Brahmins wore hold. Krit i i vfisa says that Kailceyl 
committed the groat crime of 

t JSr 1 ""' ! " !*itf ltoa'"xHe because 
in her childhood she had been 
cursed by a Brahmin. No earthly calamity 
in the eyas of these poets could befall any 
one unless Brahmhjuc ire was roused in some 
way or other. Tins words 'Brahmin' and 

'Chan dill * are always used to indicate the 

* 

maximum difference in all matters. 

Kritlivasa's account of hell, as witnessed by 
liavaria, unfolds the untold sufferings of those 
who have any way caused pain to a Br&hmm. 
Other vices are thrown into the shade compared 
with this most heinous crime. Stealing a 
Brahmin's property, violating the sanctity of a 
Brahmin's house or belabouring a Brahmin with 
a .stick are recorded iu the register of Chitra 
Gupta, Secretary to the Lord of Death, as' 
very special crimes, and the punishments visited 
on those who commit such, crimes are of a most 
horrid nature. Heaven according to this pdet is. 
a place mostly founded upon Brfthminic favours. 
One who makes a gift to a Brahmin sleeps . on 
the golden couch there. He who at one time 
ministers in any way to the comfort of a Brahmin 
enjoys such prosperity in the next world of 
17 
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which even the mighty Lord of Lanka may be 
envious! In th< Kainarasayana by Ilaghu- 
nandana we also find prolific praises of the 
Brahmins, such an " evon if the ocean dries up 
or the fire assumes a cooling property, the bless- 
ings uttered hy a Brahmin cannot fail/* 1 

I think, 1 have now proved my point, with 
which I started my lectures, that the Bengali 
R&m&ya^as follow faithfully th" instincts of the 
race to which the poets belonged and seldom 
attempt to adhere scrupulously to the original text 
They have conceived the* story in thoir own light, 
assimilated it and given it UK* shape that has 
suited them best, and cared not very much for 
what the poem of Vtllmlki was, though the writers 
were all great Sanskrit scholars and could, if they 
had so desired, prepare their work in a perfectly 
literal way. They were truer to thmtiHclvaa than to 
Vslmlki, which account*) for the great popularity 
that their works achieved among their own people. 
.. Eama in the Bengali ItilmftyaiiiiH is rto longer 
the .hero of Valmlki, who, endowed with great 
human virtues, figures before us in all the sub-' 
limity of poetic deHcription, but. an incarnation of 

i, the very night of whom 

* 



EStoa an incarnation . * % . ff%l . , 

of v^n. . is blessednoBB. The poets write 

about him with joint palms. 

Wherever they have to rater to him they ate 



m * 
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down on their knees, and in the excess of "their 
devotion now and then address hymns or 
discourse on faith in the midst of the main 
story forgetting* its link and sequence. The 
readers, themselves imbued with faith, do not 
find fault with such digressions from the main 
story, hut applaud the writers for singing hymns 
of Rama, the ar-rtfara of Visiju, who came to this 
world to save sinners. Think of the devotion, 
faith and poetry of Raghunandan's verses, as 
he describes llama walking in the street his 
blessed feet touching this vile earth of ours, while 
the poet in his anxiety to offer worship to the 
divine hero of his tale, invokes help from the 
powers of the physical world in this strain : 

" How tender is his figure ! How can such 
an one walk in the street exposed to the sun ! 
If Tndra, the god of heaven is inclined to listen 
to our prayer, we would ask him to cover the sky 
with clouds (to protect llama from the sun). Oh 
air, the preserver of this world, blow sweetly 
upon his face and wipe away the drops of sweat 
from his brow/' 1 

This llama is certainly not the great hero 
whose arms were like * iron bars J as described 
by ValmlkL 

Indigenous fables, which own a strange kin- 
ship with those related in the Gaelic mythology 
and those relating to the religious cults of a 



1 The lUmarai&yana, p. 62, 
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pre-historic period -mueh anterior to what we 

find even in VfilmTki, -are also in this Bengali 

Rftmayaijas, and we, have indicated them in their 
due place. The Bengali Rfminyanas, are thus 

the land-marks of Bengali culfnre at Its different 
epochs, registers of the steps of our progres- 
sive religious Faith, and with all' their faults, 
strikingly original and indiwiive of the tenden- 
cies and intluences that marked our national 
life in the past. 



,i ;* ' 

, .i ! 
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(a) The mtiiictirr <>{ Tulhi l>ftwi on MOIIM* of the lU'iitfiili writorn of 
tihe Rflinflym.in. 

(?>) Tulni I)tnaV unnpproiu'iialiir nupcriority it) owrtniti maitwra 
Whore bin iim't.utoi'N <x.';Il.Ml. 



The 



of TnUl JMm. 



Krittivajsa,. \vroto Iris Itaniayaija in Bengali 
about the year 11-00 A.I). Thin was the first 
Ramayana in (he vernacular of Bengal. Nearly 
two centuries lu.tw, anothor ^reat poet, a native 
of the village of Ilajpur on the hanks of the 
Jumna, wrote* a Itamayana in the vernacular of 
Hinclusthan. Tuls! Dana hegan the composition 
of his Hindi RaniayayB in the year 1576 A..D. 
and finished it many years after at Benares 
where he had gone- 1 , on pilgrimage. Tradition 
says that when the MS. of his Rftmftyaqta was 
ready, Rama himself, all unseen by others, mark- 
ed it with his thumb, which is one of the reasons 
of the universal esteem in which the book is 
held by the Indian people. Indeed this admira 
tion for the poet; is shared by European scholars, 
like Growse and Qrierson, The former has' 
translated a considerable portion of the pbein 
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into English and 



High appreciation in 
which Tulsi is hold, 



the milogy bestowed on the 
poem by the latter is note- 
worthy. He says,*' I myself 
consider that it is difficult to 
npeak of the poem in too high twins." Speaking 
of its characters he goos on to say "These are 
now as vividly before* my miners eye as any 
characters in the whole ration of English Litera- 
ture." " Tula! IXlsa " ha further observes, u has 
made Hindusthan what it; is now, a country of 
sturdy yeomen, honest, simple and not afraid 
to fight for what they believe to he right. Nay 
more, he is one of the few poets who has sounded 
the depths of humanity, who appeals to the 'Bast 
and the West alike, who is not the poet of any 
time hut of all time, nor of any country but for 
the world, where there are men who have hearts 
to feel, to honour and to love/' 

We read in the proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1877-1878) of Mr. Blochmanu 
addressing one of the meetings of the Society on 
the subject, and referring to Home passages in the 
B/amayaija of Tulsi Bftsa which have the most 
striking similarity with those of the New Testa 
ment, ' though . the author {Tulsi " could 

not be supposed to have been acquainted with 
Jewish and Christian writing/ 1 

Certainly a high tribute of admiration is due 
to Tulsi D&sa's wonderful poetry, but the 
characters he described, their renunciation* 
purity and devotion, came from VfilmTki himself, 
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His ini 
Vfllmlki. 



sea bv a kins*; 



and the great Tulsl Dasa knew far too well from 
what source his inspiration sprang. In the 
preliminary verses in praise of the Kpie-niaster 

Valmlki, he says : ifc Even an ant crosses the 
illimitable sea without pain 

with its tiny feet, when a 
bridge has been made over that 
1 The king here is of course 
Valmiki, and the ant who crosses the sea 
is his own humble self. And again he compares 
himself with a dealer in straw aspiring to handling 
a diamond; by the latter he certainly implies the 
subject of the great Epic. 11 These and similar 
praises of Valmlki only echo the sentiment of the 
greatest of the Indian .Dramatists, who, when 
dealing with the subject of the RSimlyana, speaks 
of his own labour rendered easy by that of his 
illustrious predecessor ; 6< just as one can easily 
string a precious stone through which a hole has' 
already been made." 

Before Tulsl JXisa wrote his Bfcraayaga in 
Hindi, many poets in Bengal had already 
dealt with the subject in their vernacular ; 
Krittivasa's strain was made sweeter and simpler 
among the country-folk of Mymensingh' by 
the gifted poetess Chandrffivatl, nearly a hun- 
dred years after. Dwija MMhukantha also 
.translated the Epic about this time, and Km- 



Vala Kimla, Pohft XVIII, 
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chandra lived and wrote about tip middle of the 
16th century. Those few [xmts at. hvist bad dealt 
with the subject of Rftm-iyau'i in the vernacular 
of Bengal before Tulsi D.is'i wrote his '"~ 
charita Manasa in Hindi. As Hindi 

the Mahomedau times was the 

Tulsi Dae and Krifti- / / i i T m i 

v sa , fauffwt frtwctt of India, Tulsi 

Dana's work \\as read and 
appreciated throughout India and inline-meed the 
writers of other parts of the rountry. We 
shall presently see that some 1 of tin-* Bengali 
RainSya^as of the IHth and HMh centuries 
were stamped with his influence. But it is 
also striking that some of fhe very lines of Tulsi 
Dlsa's Rlmiiyana have an unmistakable ring 
of Krittivasa's verses about th**m. Such as 
<c ^f? ?t"Pf "5^5 W^ C^^tfl I ^fW^fW ^&r,^ '-W$ 
The very rhythm and wording of the line 
t(t%?| 1[t% iJtf <ff^ ^OT 5 of Kriltivasa ;re hi^re ; 
expressions are not certainly borrowed from the 
original text. The marriage of Civa and Ptlrvatl 
found in the oldest MS^. of Krittivasa have been 
described by Tulsl Dlsa in his Vala Kaijda 
almost in the same strain with a considerable 
addition of embelliahtncnxt eopieil from the 
Kumarasambhava of Kali Diisa. This episode 
has no connection, whatever, with tho subject 
of the Epic, and how it first found its way 
into Krittivssa's Eitniya^a - and then into 
Ramacharita M&nasa offers a puzzling point, 
The story of BAmftya^a had " already >>een 
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sufficiently popularised by the efforts of the verna- 
cular poets of Bengal when Tulsf Dftsa appeared 
in the field of the Hindi literature to do a similar 
service. Wo shall refer to the difference in the 
conceptions of the subject by the poets of 
the two provinces. But first of all attention 
should be drawn to the influence which Tuls! 
Dasa has exerted on some of the Bengali writers. 
We have already made a reference to the 
Bamftyaiia by l&irnamohana Banclyopadhyaya who 
wrote his poem in 1838. This author in the 
preliminary verses pays his respect to Krittiv&sa 
and to Tula! Dilsa alike. 



This undoubtedly shows his indebtedness to both 
the poets. In the IliimSyana by KrittivSsa we 
do not find so much adulation of Hanum&n as 

we do in some of the later 
Hannm*im. works on Esma and principally 

in that of Rsmamohana Bandy o- 
padhyaya. The poet says that HanumSn, the 
ape-god, and Rama are equal in rank. 1 We 
find traces of the worship of the ape-god ' in a 
far more striking manner in the Hindi Bamaya^a 
than in 'Bengali; the life of Tulsl Dlsa himself, 
as related by some Hindi writers, abounds with 
legends of the poet's meeting the Ape-god and 
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receiving inspiration from him For writing the 
work. 

Rtlmatnohana addresses a hymn to Hanu- 
mftn in which he prays ; 

" May I have a long life through your grace. 
Extend your mercy to me so that I may have 
a lucky wife. May I, in perfect untsion of spirit 
with her, worship thee all my life in a spirit of 
devotion. Oh them kindness itself, may I have 
worthy children, and grant me, moreover, 
this boon that my descendants may all be 
devoted to thee !"' 

This hymn is only an echo of the one to 
be found in the Mzlrkamleya Chai.idi, com- - 
mencing with 

M^Itx *R?rt?Rft Cff? 

" Give me a wife who will please my mind and 
naturally follow my tastes and inclinations." 

'But I believe, the Bengali poet derived the 
sentiments of such earnest devotion for the 
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SeB MS. of Emraohana Bandyopadhya's BftwiSyaim copied in 185S 
(16 years M&r- the composition of thu poom) |iric*rwtl in tbe 
SlMfcya,Famsafc Library. The MS., I bag to add by way of a little 
. .djgreggfQn, i.g a ^omriomfcy go far ftg Ifci siseo and charaotera art con- 
cerned. Bolh of -these, are far,, larger than those J have yet in 
a ny old Bengali MS, 
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Ape-g<xl from Tulsl Dana's work, which lias 
hymns addressed to Hamiman and to his 
comrades who fought for Rama. 

Tulsl Dana's llamayana is characterised by 



a great 



devotion for Rama. 



A groat devotion for 
Rama, 



While the Bengali 
writers have all along tried to 



preach the KfK^a-cult through 
the Itimayanle legend, the 
Hindi poet lias unflinchingly adhered to pure 

Rama-worship. The Bengali poets, as we have 
already observed, tried to reproduce scenes from 
Chaitanya's life under the thin veneer of the 

Eamayanic story. There lies their strength 
and originality. They had their minds filled 
with faith in Krlsijui and Chaitanya, and conceived 
the story of Rftrna in the light of the Bhftgavata. 
But Tulsl believed in Rama and in him alone, 
Where Rama stays for a while, the place pos- 
sesses in the poet's eyes the sanctity of heaven ; 
the tree under which he takes a moment's rest is 
elevated to the fabled tree of plenty the kal$a 
tarn. 1 And we have seen how Raghunandana,.the 
Bengali poet, following Tulsl l)sa, has written 
exactly in the same strain. So greatly is Tulsl 
Dasa overpowered by a spirit of- worship for 
Rama, that Sltft, when she follows the steps of 
Rama in the forest,, is described as adopting a 
circuitous path to avoid crossing the holy foot- 
prints of her divine husband. 2 Poetry suffers when 



Ayodliyft, Dob* 11*. veriog III, f I, VII. 

Ayodhyft, 122, v@rwi Vaud VI. 
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devotion reaches Hiich a point, and we miss in 

nM , ... - . . tha-46 descriptions the bold ua- 

Tho loftmoHK of hi* fc ^ 

moral and spiritual funil fU)\V of Vfilmlkfs T)0em ' 
preachingK. i 

but lofty is the spirit which 
took a panthestic view of the world in its excess 
of devotion for Kama, TulsT nays : 

"I bow to the good and wicked alike. The 
ambrosia and the wine sprang from the same 
ocean when it was churned ; tlw ^ood and 
bad have likewise: arisen from the same, divine 
source. In tho animate and inanimate world 
I see nothing eke than Kama and so I bow 
to all" 1 

" The good and the wicked are like* the tree 
and the axe respectively ; though the axe eats the 
tree, it does not cease to give scent to the axe 
out of its inherent goodness."* 

The metaphors used by Tula! Ditaa are 
generally taken from the spiritual world. Itama 
and Lak$mana walk, with Site between them 
two,-*-" just as/ 5 the poet says, " between the 
Great Soul and the human soul there is (mSya) 
illusion. 558 

" Rama and Sltft sat surrounded by Rishfo 
(saints), as if devotion and spiritual joy had 
taken shape in an assembly of Jnftna (true 
knowledge)/' 4 



1 Ayodhyft, Doha 122, 2. 

* AyodhyS, Dolm Sit. 

8 Ayodhy, tfeia 238. 

^ KiskmdEya, Dolta M f verte 
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Our poet compares the lightning that flashes 
through the clouds., to love spreading its momen- 
tary sway over the heart of the wicked. The new 
leaves of a tree are compared to the tender con- 
science of f a good man. 1 

" The rains fall on the earth like illusion 
(way a) playing on the human mind.' 32 

"In the water of the tank shines the lily 
like the great Brahma, who is without any 
quality, manifesting Himself in incarnation, 3 " 

These may appear as ingenious and even 
fantastic, but I quote them only to show that 
some of our Bengali poets 
conceived a liking for such 
introduced similar things into 
I crave the indulgence of my 
audience for quoting some of the latter, and 
request them to judge if the Bengali poets did 
not at times show a marked improvement in this 
respect. R&mamohana, the author of a Bengali 
Raraayaija, to which I have often referred, 
thus describes the rain : 

"Rain pours incessantly on the earth, how 
like the tears that B&ma shed in "his grief for 
Sits ! The lotus blooms in the lake, as shines 
the image of Bama in the minds of his devotees. 
The bees suck honey never leaving the lotus, 
even so do the minds of the spiritual cling to 
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imagery and 
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the feet of llama The; thirst of the bird 
ck&taka is allayed by the rain as it falls, so are 
the passions o the flesh soothed by the presence 
of Rama. The rivers and streams run swiftly 
to lose themselves in UK? Ocean, as the universe 
moves onward to lose itself in llama. The 
rain-drops soothe the* heart of the earth, as the 
weary and the heavy-laden are soothed by 
llama's name." 1 

But Baghunandana adheres more closely to 
the characteristic ways of Tulsl Dana's imagery. 
Here is a passage describing 1 the beauty of 
autumn, quoted from the ltanuu*asayaua. 

"Rama came out of the city and with curious 
eyes looked at the lovely indications of the 
autumn all around. The* sky was clear, free 
from clouds and looked like a saintly soul in 
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which anger, desire and other passions had sub- 
sided. The air was calm at the advent of the 
season like the mind of a wicked man hearing 
the discourse of a saint. The water of the tank 
looked transparent and the lotuses in full bloom, 
they appeared like faith growing in a sinless 
heart. The crops were ripe, and the plants 
drooped their heads low under their burden like 
good men on hearing praises showered upon 
them. The swans assembled in the tank like 
saints gathering in, the house , of one thirsting 
for emancipation." 

But the Bengali poets of the. 18th and early 

19th centuries could not free 
woman"' ^^ IH themselves from those influences 

that were pre-dominent in that 
age, the characteristics of which are prominently 
illustrated in - the writings of Bhiratchandra. 
Woman was the all-embracing topic of the poets 
of that age. We do not, however, expect here 
that high spiritual plane the field of pure 
romance and platonic love from which woman is 
shewn in the poems of Chaodid&sa and some of. 
the Vaimiava writers. In these poems she is a 
play-thing of man, treading* the path of dalliance 
and completely captivating his 'fancy. Tulsf- 
Dfisa inspires his two Bengali- disciples, Baghu- 
nandana and Rtlmamohina ; ,but they cannot 
stick to the pitch of his high-strung religious 
-philosophy. The mode of music -is Tulsf. Dssft's* 
but the Bengali poets sing songs of their own in 
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that mode. I quote one characteristic pasaage 
fromRaghunandana to illustrate this, 

"The bees fly over the full-blown lotuses like 

the dishevelled hair over a woman's face ; the 
thirsty bee hurriedly loses itself in the lotus, 
like the glance of the lover in the face of his 
consort. The leaves driven by the* wind at times 
cover the lotus-buds, as the hands of the lover 
the breasts of his beloved ; the bees throw one 
lotus over another, how do they look like two 
dar faces kissing- each other ! The sfiorioua 
lotus is surrounded by the white water-lilies, 
just as a youthful maiden would be by her 
matronly companions ; the bees burn near the 
lotus-bud in soft murmurs, as a lover in private 
courts his bride. 1 ' 

The similes and metaphors are not taken 
from the hermitages or shrines at* w* find in 
Tulsl's poem, but ail from the* lady's chamber. 
What a contrast does it offer to the spirit of the 
great poet whose voice of warning in regard to 
all associations with women is raised from time 
to time in his poem like that of a true saint and 
a devotee such as he is ! 

"He that has not been charmed/* writes 
Tulsl, "by the glance of a woman may be said 
to be alone wakeful in the dark night which 
shrouds the soul." 1 

The high moral exhortations are here no 
empty words from the . pulpit, They bespeak 
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the poet/s passionate eagerness for a stainless 
life. He says : 

"I want to see a man who has subdued his 
anger and desires, one who has grown rich but 
not lost his sympathy for the poor ; one who 
has risen to power without being haughty, 
Where is a soul not charmed by the gazelle- 
eyed woman's glance nor excited by the fever 
of passion in his youth ? Where is such a self- 
forgetful soul as is above the worries and 
cares of the world ? f?l 

This stern tone of the poet could hardly have 
any serious effect on the children of Bengal 
who became devout worshippers in the temple of 
beauty and love in the eighteenth century ; to 
whom in their higher flights of emotion asceti- 
cism implied single -hear ted devotion to the 
'beloved and an indifference to the rest of the 
world; but who oftener sank into depraved 
tastes and morals not being able to scale the 
height of the spiritual plane, in the -age stamped 
_ by sexual vices that prevailed in the country ' 
during the decline of the Mahomedan rule. 
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(a) The stmigf/la of the /tAfcMWtx~ttn ht(le& to 

the fifrirituitl struyyh* of (he mul. 
i 

Let us now approach that great, poet of 
Bengal who up to now claims the* largest 
number of readers in thin province whom many 
authors gifted with true poetical powers hare 
attempted to imitate and even to excel, but 
the. laurels on whose brow continue* to 
with undecayed lustre, to thin day. Let UH not 
despise 'the worm-eaten, yellow-coloured 
which still show the quaint phrases and idioms 
that characterised the dialect of the country 500- 
years ago, Bor all this time Krtttivasa has 
reigned supreme in this land. The HMng&la 
gayakshme sung these ballads to the enraptured 
rustic folk ; the kathakm have drawn largely 
from the poem while describing the Rtlmlyanic 
legend to the multitude of their ; the 

wives of Bengal ha?e found from 

tke account of Site's woes ; for what oouM 
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be a more convincing proof of the fortitude with 
which a woman should undergo hop sufferings, 
than the assurance that even a goddess, assuming 
the mortal form, could not free herself from the 
woes of this earth but bore them with patience 
and with resignation V But surpassing all these 
lessons is the effect of; that strain of devotion 
and faith which we find in the Lanka K%4a 
proclaiming redemption to sinners and assuring 
those steeped in vice, that the grace of God 
never forsakes one however despised one may be 
in popular opinion. A moment of faith may 
enliven and hallow a whole life of depravity 
and vice. In the great epic of V&lmlki B^van^i 
and his clan do not at all excite our sympathy, 
nor could Tuls? Dasa invest the Eaksasas 
with that glory which the Bengali poet has 
giveu to them the glory which shines on the 
repentant soul, it is in KrittivHaa's work as 
we get it to-day, that the Rfik$asas are -truly 
redeemed; they excite our sympathy, nay 
admiration; they illustrate the great truth that 
great sins may be combined with great virtues, 
that the sinner may cling to a career of vice to 
which he is bound by occupation or habit, but yet 
there may be a constant struggle in him to free 
himself from all trammels of heredity or environ- 
ment, and he may at moments display the 
beauty of saintly life even though his occupation 
is not in agreement with a higher existence. 
Taranlsen, Vlrabfthu arid AtikSya fight against 
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Rama with heroic* fortitude in |he battle- 
field. They know that it in a course to 
which they are pre-destined, hut what character 
in human poetry would be more lovely or more 
worthy of our admiration than these? Even 
the characters of LakKmtina and Bharata, so 
glorious in the original, sink into comparative 
insignificance before thoso mighty itaksasa heroes 
heroes who fight agaitmt the 'Lord and yet on 
whose hrows shine the inarkn of divine grace 
more than on any others 1 . In Krittiv&sa's poem 
the whole Raksasa army, impelled by an 
irresistible fate, march to their graves; but in 
their struggle, in their repentance and even 
in their adherence to the throne of La&kS, they 
always excite our admiration and regard, so that 
when they fall we scarcely feel exultant, hut offer 
them a sigh and as tokcnn of; our sympathy* 
Rakgasas though they are. Even the grim 
RSvaija fills our hearts with compassion and grief 
without our loyalty being swerved from R&ma, 
when at the last moment he finds himself for- 
saken by Chaijdi, to whom he had clung through- 
out as a child to its mother in resigned helpless- 
ness. The music of the whole epic thus bursts into 
our ears with fresh meslages of love which the 
Bengali poet alone has brought to add to old 
Vilmlkf s poem. The ruffian Is not always a barn 
tmetal ict the eyes of those who witnessed the later 
career of Jagai and Msdhai The sympathy of 
the Bengalis grew broader, and the line.., of 
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demarcation between the vicious and the good less 
rigid in their eyes than it is in the scriptures. 
This broad sympathy, this beholding and dis- 
covery of nobility in the lowly and wicked was an 
entirely new experience and a surprise ; this we 
find in the Lliiinayana of Krittivasa and no where 
else in our literature. We have already indicated 
that these elements were largely drawn from life 
and the history of the race ; hence the poem glows 
with the lustre of actual facts and reality that 
appeal in an irresistible manner, 

We find all these in the work known as the 
Krittivasi Eftmfiyana though we have supposed 
that the Bhakli passages are later interpola- 
tions. As far as we know, in later times the 
Oriya poets copied such passages from the 
Bengali 



(6) Jll up-to-date information about 

passages showing his originaity. 

To return to Krittivfisa. He was born at -a 
time when Sanskritic ideals were yet unknown 
to the ignorant masses. Ghaitanya Bhftgavata, 
written a century and a half later, complied 
that the masses still cared only to hear the 
songs of the Pala kings, they worshipped the 
village-deities and sang songs ia praise 'of them 
the whole night. In fact songs of Ohaadi 
Manasft I)avi are sometimes -called the 
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The 
moot, 



or ' waking 5 implying that the simple village- 
folk kept up night listening to these songs 
We have read some of the songs of these Pala 
kings written in the vernacular in the 11th and 
12th centuries. They embody \vild legends like 
those found in the Celtic ballads and songs 
of king Lludd in Gaelic mythology. These 
specimens of vernacular writing show that as 
yet the people were far from having any 
Sanskritie education. Those familiar metaplufrs 
borrowed from Sanskrit, and always employed. 

in the vernacular poems of the 
0| " subsequent period, are nowhere 

in these songs. The teeth of a 
rare boauty, a princess, are likened for their 
whiteness to sola pith. The familiar pomegranate 
seeds were yet unknown to the masses. There 
is no referenee besides to the anecdotes of the 
Bamsyaija or Mah&bhtirata in the* songs of the 
P5la kingsa noteworthy point, for in the. 
vernacular literature from 1500 A, IX to \BH 
A.D. when the sovereignty of the country 
was finally assumed by the British, scarcely 
a work can be named which is without such 
references. Even mathematical books wrapped 
their problems in such picturesque forms as ; 
' " P&rtha, angered in combat, shot a quiver of 
arrows to slay Kar^a, With half his arrows he 
;pmed those of his antagonists ; with four times 
'the sq. root of the quiverful he killed his horse. 
With six arrows he slew aila, with three he 
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demolished the umbrella, standard and bow and 
with one he pierced the head of the foe. How 
many were the arrows which Arjuna let fly ?" 

Every Bengali villager whose age is now 50 

or more will recollect the free use of the cane 

on his back which the village 



made if his pupil failed to 
answer the dreaded problem given in the old 
Bengali Arithmetical book, the (pubhankari: 
u There was a wall of wonderful structure. 

Hanuman in a (it of anger threw it into 
water. Half of it lay steeped in the mud and 
one third in water, one-tenth of it lay hidden 
under moss and water plants, 52 yds. still stood 
up to the view of all. Oh my sweet child- 
calculate the height of the wall." 

So we find all classes of vernacular works of 
the period bristling with allusions to the charac- 
ters of the great epic, even Mathematical books 
not excepted. But before Krittivtisa only one 1 
poet had attemped to spread the Sanskritic 
culture amongst the masses. That culture had, 
been hitherto confined to the learned BrShmifts; 
whilst the masses believed in the super- 
human feats of the Siddhfts and in those of the 
Buddhist Tantriks like Mlnanfitha, Gorakpnitfaii 
and the H&risiddhs,. Two great poets attt&e' in-* 
Bengal at this- time who heralded' a new" era "in 
the field of our letters, changing the very "tide of 
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popular thought, and removing the veil of igno- 
rance that enshrouded the lives of millions. Of 
Ghaiididftsa \vo need not speak here. Krittivasa's 

pen like a magic wand created a new edifice in 
the realm of Bengali poetry, revolutionised the 
taste and tendencies of the ai*e by introducing 
into our literature thai inspiration from the 
Sanskritic lore, the flow of which has not yet 
ceased, In the huts of the poor and in the man- 
sions of the rich his teachings still hold sway and 
he is the foremost of the great, national teachers 
who have helped to make the Bengali Language 
and literature Sanskritie in form and spirit. 

Krittiv&sa, as we 1 have just shown, was thus oie 
of the pioneers of the classical 
Pioneer in th flw. mo vemen tin the field of Bengali 
literature. Some of the great- 
est of our poets have acknowledged the debt' 
which the cause of Bengali letters owes to him, 
Mukundararaa who flourished in the 1.0th century 
and whom the late Prof, 11 B. Cowell, his 
translator, compared to Chaucer and Crabbe, 
in oHie of his preliminary verses. 

K With joint palms do 1 bow to Krittivftga, the ' 
first of those who popularised the llftmftyaoa." l 

And it IB a very common thing to with 

praise conferred upon this pioneer by all later 
poets who translated the IMralyiijja him, 
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From Dvija, Maelhukanta who attempted first 
to match his lance with Krittivasa's in the 15th 
century, down to JUmamohaiw Bnndyopadhyaya 
who prepared his rrcousion in 1.838, all poets in 
their preliminary chapters referred to Krittivisa 
in adulatory termw. The author of Gauri* 
mangal, Raja Pntthvrehandra of Pukur, paid his 
tribute of honour to KrittivSaa in hi short 
sketch of Bengali literatim* from the earliest 
times ; and who does not recollect Madhusudan's 
oft-quoted verses in which he bestows a 
sincere eulogium on the great Bengali poet; who 
first sang to his country of Rama's nobility and 
Site's sufferings ? 

KrittivSsa was born about the year 1380 A,D, 
in the Mukhati family of Fulift, 
illustrious for their intellectual 
and moral qualities. I give below a translation 
of the whole text of his autobiography. I 
quoted only a portion of this text in my History 
of Bengali Language and Literature. 

" Formerly there was a great king named ' 
Vedftnuja. 1 His minister was Narasinha- Ojha. 



His life. 



1 Th reading (^Tf^flf does not appear to be correct The letter 
(ft I supposo is miflffmd for ^. In old tir' ovo modern Be&gftli them 
fcwo letters arc fromowhut alike arid mitj bo easily oonfouncted with 
other. It may b n(tod hero that thin was an 
affix to vf^^r for the? ak of fffFftT which roqafrea 14 letters m 
Hn$. If <>n r ' contention JH right, it , it ft ! ^ fch@n the line, would 
mean 'formerly there w a icreafc king turned Dannja.' Now Daanja 
is the name of the 8<a king of Eastern Bengal about? whom Maho 
medau historians have written and who fangnt with Tughrfl Khan 
about the year 1210 A.U. 
20 
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In" Eastern Bengal a great disturbance took 
place which alarmed all. Narasinha left East- 
era Bengal and came to the bunks of the Ganges. 
He wandered about in quent of a suitable place 
for dwelling. He stood on the river bank and 
looked on all sides. Meantime night came 
on, and he slept there. When there was but 
one 'anda (24 minutes) left of the night he 
heard the barking of dogs ! tie looked on all 
sides and heard a voice from above. It said 
formerly this place was inhabited by Malis 2 
and this place* was a garden," The place was- 
named Fulia (lit. a place of flowers) and 
it grew to be the very jewel of villages and 
became conspicuous irt the country in course 
of time. On the south and west of the village 
flowed the Ganges. Narasinha dwelt in Fulia 
and flourished with his soim and grandsons. 
His son Garbhe9wara had three sons, viz-. 
MtirSri, Suryya and Oovinda. Murilri was 
adorned with many virtues and he was highly 
respected. He had seven sons who all attained 
celebrity. His eldest son was Bhairava who 
enjoyed .the .confidence of the king and had an 
honoured seat in his court. Murftri was a great 
man and was always engaged in religious pursuits. 
He was a highly honoured personage ; none 
iever saw him moved by the vicissitudes of life 



barking of dogs indicated that a habitation of men wtt 



3 THose that deal in towers*, lit,, those that weave garlands. 
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or by passion ; he waw known for his great piety 
and was handsome in appearance. His scholar* 
ship in religions literature was an great as that 
of Markandeya or Vyawa. By his first wife who 
belonged to the family of the Gangulis,- he had 
three SOTIB, viz., Stella, Bhagawilna and Vana- 
mall. The Brahmins ruled all over the country. 
On the Vanga side 1 he lived with his family- 
happily, The sons of Murtiri flourished by the 
grace of God in wealth, dignity, purity of life 
and power. My mother's chaste life is the 
subject of praise everywhere, We are six 
brothers and one sister. Krittivasa (myself) 
bears a contented heart in the world. My 
brother Mrityunjaya fasts six days every month*? 
Another of my brothers is (^antim&dhava who is 
praised by all for his many virtues, ridhara/ 
too, observes fasts and vigils regularly. . Then 
there are Vallabha and Chaturbhuja (alias Bhss* 
kara). I have a sister by my step-mother. My 
mother's name is M&lini and father's name 
BanamaiL The six brothers are all possessed of 
great- virtues. I shall speak of my own birth 
later on, but the glory of the Mukhati family 
needs a further mention. Suryya Pundit has.. a 



H, 8tapl0ton r 



1 "Presumably 

(Bengal) bank of fcho nver H-URhli/ 1 
Review, vol. 2, no. 12, p. 448. -. "'-.' 

. , s Fasting waa hold feo be a greafc virtue* by Bmhniina. in those days. 
8 A poem on llffdhi written bf 9 rM!iam ' ^ a ^-' 8On ^ Murftri 

Ojha, hag lately com.0 tt> light, ' . ' . -',' 
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named Itibhakara. II has gained the first 

place everywhere? and \\v is an great as Ms 
father, Nfyapati, another son of Suryya, wields 

great power. He has a thousand men at his" 
house as his attendants. The Kmperor of 

Gaur made the gift of a noble horse to him, 
and rewarded hi ministers and friends with. 
valuable robes, Niyftpatfs sons are Govinda/ 
Jays* Aditya, Vasudhar, Viclyapati and Rudra- 
Ojha. Ganapati / won of Bhairava, is a highly 
influential man* His glory has spread an far as 
Benares. Pad ma, another scion of the Mukhati 
family, is a renowned scholar. The purity of his 
life is an inspiration for all Brahmins and good 
men. In points of respectability, purity, power 
and brahmatiharyit., tha whole world acknow- 
ledges the Mukhati family as ideal 

, c * it was Sunday t ha of the (^rlpaftohaml 
festival in the auspioioun month of Mugha (the 
fading fottttd in the MS. 1501 A.. IX to 

mid to be ^ff which the mouth of 

complete, that is, tha last of that month ; bit 
I believe the reading to be ^ff and not ^<; *& 
means auspicious), when Krittiv&sa was bora, 
At an auspicious moment did I to the 

and my father coveting me with a rich garment 
took me on his lap. My grandfather (MurSri 
Ojha) was about to start for the south on pilgrim- 
age and on the eve of his departure he me the 
name of KrittivSsa. When I had completed, my 
eleventh year, and Just the 12th, 1 went 
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to Northern Bengal for the purpose of study. It 
was the latter part of the night of Thursday, a 
shortwhile before the dawn of Friday, when I 
crossed the Bada Gauga (the Padma). I began 
to study there. Wherever I went I found people 
engaged in learned discussions. I was inspired 
by Sarasvafcl (the goddess of learning) herself, 
and mastered several languages and the seerets 
of rhythmical lore without pains. When my 
education was complete, I paid my fee to my 
teacher. He was as great in learning as Vapis 
Valmfki or Chyavana. He had the lire of genius 
in him and looked like the great god Brahma 
himself. Such was the teacher at whose feet I 
sat and received instructions. I took loave of 
him on Tuesday in the morning. While bidding 
me farewell he praised me in a very flattering 
manner before all I aspired for the honour of 
being appointed His Majesty's Court Pandit. I 
wrote five verses in Sanskrit and sent them, to the 
king through the gate-keeper. I waited at the 
gate expecting the king's order. When the clock 
struck seven 1 in the morning the gate-keeper 
with a golden staff in his hand came back aad 
exclaimed : 



1 * Seven o'clock * here doos not meat* 7 A.M., bat 7 d-anda% ' Bach 
24 minates. In January when Krittirds* paid a visit ta the 
king of Gau$a, the sunrise taken place afc 6-40 A M, or go, and the clock 
striking 7 meant that 7 Awylan or 24 m. 7 s* had passed-after 
sanriie. This brings us to about 9-30 A*tf. the '.time when 
was penmfcfced an interview with the king. 
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u 'Who is UK* scholar KriUivftsa, a native of: 
Fulift? His \tajos ty ha.s granted him permit 
sioa for an interview." 

"Through nine successive i?atts did I pass, and 
entered the Audience flail where I saw the king 
seated on a throne, lion-like in majesty. On his 
right sat the minister Jagadananda and behind 1 
him was Sunanda, the Brahmin scholar. On his 
left was Kedara Khan and on the rii^ht Narayaaa. 
The sovereign wan talking gaily with his ministers 
and courtiers. Amongst these was Oandarva 
Ity, handsome as a Gandarva, and held in great 
esteem by the whole court. Three of the ministers 
stood near the king and his Majesty Deemed to 
be in a humorous mood. On the right Hide was 
Kedara LlKyaud on the left were Taraui, Sundara, 
Crivatsa and other Justices of the peace, 1 
Mukunda, the court; Pancfit with attractive looks 
and Jagadftnanda, the son of -the Prime* Minister, 
were there, The Darbar of the king shone like 
the presence of the god and I wan charmed with 
the sight. The king, an 1 have said already, was 
in a jovial mood. Many people stood beside Mm, 
In several parts of the palace songs and dances 
were going on and there was a great concourse 
of the people. A red mat wan spread in the 
court-yard and over it there was a striped woolen 

: >* .-The word Dh&mftdhikari$t dot not mmti ft f ornate juifcieaof 

Curiously like the word tfpft, ffff^tfll " l tlte cwwht 
of Jbhoae days mi^t a nialo, thcmgli th form of tfw 
imclioarte female gender* Ifc is pb-bly a ourrtipt form of f 
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sheet. A beautiful silken canopy hung over- 

head and the monarch was there enjoying the sun- 

shine in the month of Mfigha. (February). I took 

my stand at some distance from His Majesty, but 

he beckoned me with his hand to come nearer. 

A minister loudly proclaimed the royal order 

requiring; me to approach the king. And I did 

so in all haste. I stood at a distance of 4 cubits 

(6 feet) from him and recited seven verses in 

Sanskrit to which he listened attentively. Five 

gods inspired me, and by the grace of Sarasvatt 

(the goddess of learning) the rhyme and metre 

came spontaneously, Sweet were the verses and 

varied were the metres. The King was pleased 

and ordered me to be garlanded. Kedfira Khan 

sprinkled drops of tweet scented sandal on ray 

head. The king presented me with a silk robe. 

He asked his courtiern what gift would best' be- 

fit the occasion. They replied, " Whatever your 

Majesty may deem fit. Your Majesty is the 

paramount Lord ruling over the five Gauds' and 

a recognition by you is the only true reward of 

merit/' Then they all told me "Oh good 



*f?f 

, Sffraswat (the Punjab), Kanuja, MithiW (Darbhanpa distrfot), Oudh 
and Bengal-- -thego five province*} lying on the worth of the VCndhya Hills 
wew called Pafic;liagau<|a (thti five GauJa) Afc the tfme o KritWv*w, 
th^ proud title of Paftchapau0e9wara., the lord of fch.e five 0w<^iaa (ov fire 
Indies as ' Beal hag translated it) was rednoed to a m&m csfcdmfr7 
title. "Butt at one titne the kings of tfce- Mftgadh* ad Gfett<3b" ttere ; ' : fib* 
aotaaL.soveroigns of these 
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Brahmin, seek whatever you may closire from 
the king." ' I replied : 

" Nothing do I accept from any one. Gifts 
I avoid. Whatever I do, I do for glory alone. 
No scholar, however great, can blame my veraes." 

The king was pleased with my answer, and 
requested me to compile the Bamayana (in 
Bengali). With this token of recognition from 
him 1 left the court. People from all parttr of 
the capital thronged to have, H night of me deem- 
ing me a wonderful man, I had the sandal- 
marks on my person, the? decoration I received 
in- the court, and the people ware overjoyed to 
behold me. They cried out : 

1 " Blessed are you, oh scholar of Ftilia, you are 
amongst the scholars what Valmlki wan amongst 
the- sages." 

" By the blessings of my parents and witfa 
the permission of my Guru 1 composed seven 
cantos of the RlmSyaiia at the king's behest." 

A good deal of controversy was raised in the 
Dacca Review, Voi II, No. 12, March, 1012 (pp. 
446-45?)- over the question as to who the King' 
of Gau4a was, referred to by Krittivfisa, and I 
changed some of the : theories that 1 had 
put forth' in my History of the Bengali Lan- 
guage .and Literature, as Mr, H. 11 Sfcapleton 
pointed out some inaccuracies particularly in 
regard to certain dates of the Mahomedan period. 
The matter was thctf ougbly, discussed by means 
of letters and.. some , '.details ' of - discussions 
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will be found in th Dacca Review. March, 1915. 
I do not think it will 1m of any use to dwell upon 
those points here at any considerable length. I 
will give only a summary of the conclusions 
arrived at. If we, can find out the date of Kritti- 
vasa J s birth, we shall he in a position to indicate 
who probably the Itaja wan whose patronage 
Krittivasa succeeded in securing. I wrote in my 
History that he was Kniisanfiriyaua of Tahirpur, 
but the pedigree of the Raja supplied to us, makes 
the theory quite untenable. For if that pedigree 
is to be at all relied on, the Itaja lived at least 
150 years after Krittivasa. We presume that 
possibly the Ilajil was Ganesh, the * Kane ' of 
the Mahomedan historians. But before we come 
to solve the vexed question, we shall first of 
all review the date of KrittivSrsa's birth which, 
as I have said, will throw light on the date of 
the Ilaja -his patron. 

Krittiv&sa's ancestor Utsiha was a contem- 
porary of Vallala Sen (1100-1169 A.D.)- 

"U tsftha and Garcj.ua of the Mukha (Mtikerjee) 
family and u;o and Kurjtda and Llonftkara. of 
the G-anguli family these illustrious, persons 
who had formerly refused to accept the gift 
(of a golden cow) were honoured in the court 
of Vallaia." 1 Kfirika .by Vgchaspatj 
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Krittiviisa was 9th in descent from Utsaha. 

If throe generations are taken to cover a century 
Krittivtlsa was born about the year 13(57 A.D. 
We find in the Kiirikii of Dhruvananda Mi9ra 
that Devivara made a new classification of the 
Kulins in 1480 A.D. Mftladhara Khan, Satananda 
and Gangftnanda (of whom the first named was 
the nephew and the other two the first cousins of 
KrittivSsa) figured in this classification as the 
heads of their own particular groups. In this 
list we find neither Krittiv&sa nor any of his 
brothers receiving any recognition. Whatever 
may be said to the contrary on the hypothesis 
that the poet and his brothers were not 
perhaps sufficiently distinguished to be 
reckoned as heads of nwto, the omission of their 
names on the list of the worthies leads toV 
more natural surmise that Krittivftsa and his 
brothers were dead at the time (1480 A.D.) 
This also brings the date of Krittlvftsa's birfh 
to the end of the 14th century. Mr* Stapleton 
says in regard to this conclusion of mine, " c From 
the pedigree I now conclude that KrittivSna was 
probably born not later than I860 A.D., a not 
very different date to the one given by Binesh 
Babu in his reply to my first criticism/* " From 
the same pedigree we me that Narasmha Ojbft 
probably lived in the latter part of the 18th 
and 1st quarter of the 14th century A,D. This 
; makes '.him. a . contemporary of Banuja Bay of 
n asd I am the now inclined to 



NARASTNHA OJIIA -1315 A,D. 

with Dinesh Babu in his identification 
of Danuja with the Vedanuja of Krittivasa's 
autobiography. The great disturbance that 
drove Narasinha Ojha to Western Bengal was 
probably the subjugation of the hitherto indepen- 
dent kingdom of Sonarg&on by Shamsuddin Eiruz 
Shah who reigned from 1302 to 1322 A.D., as 
according to Thomas (Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings, p, 194) he was the first Mahoraadan king 
to issue coins from the Sonargaon court. Unfor- 
tunately the coin, Thomas refers to, is not dated. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the Ojha 
migrated to Fulia in the 24 Parganas, when the 
Targfoh Qazi Zafar Khan had been warring 
against the Hindus of the opposite side of the 
river Hughli and had erected the Trivani mosque 
in A.D. 1298 with materials from the Hindu 
temples. Fifteen years later, however, a more 
settled state of affairs is indicated by the same 
Gazi erecting a Madrassa ; and from Mr. 
Money's story about his worshipping Ganga, ' it 
is possible that Zafar Khan as he advanced in 
years found it desirable to adopt a more friendly 
attitude towards the neighbouring Hindus. 
From these considerations I conclude that the 
date of the migration of Narasinha Ojha from 
Eastern Bengal is more likely to be about A.D. 
1815 than in any earlier year/' (Dacca Eeview, 
March, 1913, p. 455). 

" I agree with Dinesh Babu in his final don- 
that the court at wMch Krittivisa 
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attended was probably that of the Hindu 
Ganega, as, if he was born in 1380, KrittivSsa 
would have been SO years old when It&jtt Ganecft 
came to the throne/ 1 (Dacca lie view, March, 
1918, p. 450). 

Prof. Jogoschandra Hay of ("attack has 
calculated the date of Krittivitea's birth 
from the astronomical data furnmhed by his 
autobiography. The line "lt$3Rfa ife*Wnft *f 
tflft *lfa[ (Sunday, the 5th day of the waxing moon, 
the month of Magha complete, /,/?., fcholast day of 
Magha) is the basin of bis calculations. He 
writes that between the aka 1.250 (1328) to 
aka 1450 (1528 A/IX) there are only two dates 
when the fifth day of the waxing moon, the last 
day of Magha and Sunday occurred together. 
These two dates are (1) the 30th of Magha of 
1259 (1837 A.D ) and (2) the 29th of Mftgha, 
1354 (1432 A.D.). So 'Prof. Ray IH certain that 
Krittivftsa was born on one of these two days. 
He writes : 

"We must therefore fall back on wtheraka 
1259 or 1854 (133.7 A.I), or 1432 A IX) Dinesh 
Babu h^s sifted historical evidences and considered 
1440 A.D. to be the year of hit* birth, l One of his 
chief arguments is that one of the groups 
'(mel) formed of the Mukhati family in 1480 A J). 
has for its head " Mslidhara Khan and it wm 
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named after him as the Maladhar! me/. Mftlil- 
dhar was the poet's elder broiler's son. Dinesh 
Babu supposes that Krittivasa wan dead in 
1180 A.I). ".For had he been livim? " says 
Dinesh Babu, " then why should the group (m#l) 
be named after his nephew and not after the 
uncle, which should have been the right course ?" 
It may be that Maladhar was a more influential 
man having attained distinction in the court 
as would appear from his title of KhUn or it 
might be that KrittivSsa was childless. What- 
ever it be, the aka 1250 (1337 A. I),) is unten- 
able. Krittivzisa, it seems certain, was' born in 
the night of the 29 th M&gha, aka 1354 (llth 
February, 1432 A.I).)/ 1 

"Krittivisa tells us that he left home and 
started for the North for hin education when 
he had just entered his twelfth year and that 
he did so in the night of Thursday. What was 
the date ? I believe that he was born under the 
influence of the star Eevatl in aka 1354. He 
must have completed his lith year on Saturday, 
the 28th Mft&ha, aka 13(55 (1443 A.1X) The 20th 
of Mftgha was the 6th day of the waxing moon. 
The first, second, third and a part of the fourth 
Ellgun were Inauspicious owing to the fault 
called Agasta Dosa, Naksatra Dop, Bikte and 
Biskumbha JDosa, respectively. The night of 
the 4th Falguna (Thursday) was particularly aus- 
picious for beginning education and journeying 
in the north; the moon and the planets were 
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favourable; the planet Al'rgadrii was ascen- 
dant that clay. The next day (Friday) was also 
a favourable one for commencing education. 
Krittivasa must have started from home on an 
auspicious day. Thus the date tth of Kalgun, 
aka 1365 (1*143 A.I).) is found." 1 

All this is very well. But- as I have already- 
stated I think "pnnw M'iigha Miisa" is not; the 
correct reading; it should be *fu *fft ^f, />,, 
'the auspicious month of Nfa#ha ' and not the 
last date of Miigh, the basis of Prof. Kay's 
calculations. *K *rfa sift in not a very familiar 
expression in Bengali and the? moaning of it Is 
not quite clear. Whereas *J*K Tf*l *Tf*I is in com- 
mon use and in old Bengali the* words *ffl and 
^ are often BO written that thorn is every 
chance of one being mistaktm for the other. 

So after all the date remains unsettled, .Prom 
the account of the king's court in which Kritti- 
vSsa was present it appears that it was the court 
of a paramount king, even leaving a margin 
for all hyperbole like u *W C^? ci ates^ 

iftwl " " the lord paramount of QaucjUi who rulen 
.over the five Gau4as n (frotn the Punjab to 
"Bengal including Orissa) ; there wejre 9 suc- 
cessive gates through which the poet was 
led by a gate -keeper who carried a golden 
staff and the king lion-like sat in majenty cm 



1 Translated from a BtmgnH art-iolo ftf Frof, llv in 
, B.S . ' 
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the throne surrounded by his ministers 
and othw officers of State. All these and the 
accounts of the personages who were present 
there seem to indicate thai the king was the 
ruler of Bengal. Ills court, though stamped 
with Mahomwdan influence as evident from the 
fact that some of the ministers bore the title 
of Khan, savours of Hindu power and ascen- 
dancy. No Mahomedan officer or minister is 
named. The king appreciates {Sanskrit verses 
recited by Krittivilsa, and sacred sandal is used 
in the court for scent Krittivasa after having 
completed bis education aspired to win his laurels 
in the court of the King of Gaucja of whom it 
is said that " If the King of Gaur, the lord of 
the five provinces, recognises merits, that is 
the highest reward one can aspire to." 1 All 
these lead us to believe that it was B&jfi Ganega, 
the only Hindu monarch of (laur who ruled from 
1398-1408 A.I). According to Mr. Stapleton 
he ascended the throne in 1:111 A.D. 

If Prof. Ray't* calculations are true, Kritti- 
vasa could not visit the court of the Gaur king 
earlier than 1452 A.D. which is much later 
than the period covered by Klja Ganepa's 
reign. 

We believe we have given all up-to-date 
information on the point. The difficulty arising 
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out of Krittiviisa's not naming the King of Gaur 
remains unsolved. But as the poet has named 
many of his courtiers and said much ahout his 
own family giving particulars .about its influ- 
ential members, about the time of his own 
birth, etc., there is a great chance of the dates 
in -question bein^ ascertained by future research. 
, Krittivasa, I believe, did not live long. Al- 
ready when he finished the Aranya Kanda he 
was in a very had state of. health. In one of 
the colophons attached to a chapter of his Kama- 
yana we find the poet complaining of his serious 
illness : ancl broken health. He died childless 
a fact that will be seen from the genealogical 
records of ,the Kulin Brahmins. The Maha- 
ba^sa by Uhruha Mi9ra written in 1-1*85 A.D. 
mentions |hat " Krittivftsa was of a quiet tem- 
perament,, dignified in his demeanour and liked 
by all people," 

Kural Bengal, still lies under the spell of 
the simple beauty of Krittiv&sa's poem. The 
grocer after his .mid-day nap, when customers 
are scarce, reads it in -a sing-song voice and 
the matronly widow of the village still 
gathers round her a band of gay companions 
before whom she chants the verses full of 
devotion. The fair listener forget their meals as 
tfa^y listen to the- tale of Slts's sufferings. 
Childhood is ever ready to receive impressions 
and these are mdaliWe* The writer of the 
reooUeotfi how as a ehild 4 or 6 
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years old he used to listen to the poem recited hy 
his elder sister with a heart that sometimes 
beat quickly anxious for the safety of llSma, 
carried to the nether- world hy the stratagem of the 
wily Mahfravana, and at others with jubilant 
pride over the heroism of the monkey-go<3 when 
first entering the Asoka groves of Lanka. 
Similar experiences have been gone* through by 
thousands of the boys of Bengal homes. The 
night advanced but we could not sleep and we 
vividly recollect the impression made on us when 
such passages wore read : 

"The five heroes fell AtikSya beheld it. 
With his bow in hand he entered the field. In 
his innermost heart h& prayed ' Oh RSma, give 
me a pla6e at your lotus feet; if this you will 
not do, because I am a son of lllvana, there will 
be a stain, oh kindness ' self, in thy fair name." f 

As we heard such passages the stately figure 
of 'the Rsksasa-hero with a large gilt bow, full 
of enthusiasm for meeting a heroic death in the 
field and yet full of devotion for One who stood in 
majestic wrath rekdy to slay 'him, passed like a 
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glorious vision before our eyes. The adversary 
in this world was the only refuse of the next. 
The majesty and grandeur of this light impelled 
by duty on the one hand, and a desire to submit 

to resigned death on the other, opened a world of 
spiritual beauty which, still excites my imagina- 
tion Man lights with his (loci and yet longs 
for a death at His hands. Does not this occur 
every clay in our lives r With the vile weapons 
of his passions he fights and desires evermore 
for death with tears of remorse. He trans- 
gresses the divine will, yet surrenders to it at 
the last moment and awaits the call of Death as 
his reward. The infinite pathos of this struggle, 
the ever weak flesh that revolts and the never- 
ending appeal for mercy, the consciousness 
that the human will cannot help until He, the 
Saviour, comes to the rescue of the erring child, 
is suggested by this war between llama and the 
fi&ksasa heroes. The eyes that were inflamed. 
by passion suddenly betray a resigned tenderness, 
and the head that rose high with defiant pride 
suddenly bends low with humility. These ac- 
counts are full of moral suggestions which even 
in my childhood flashed before my mind and at 7 
years of age, I had committed almost the whole 
of Krittivasa's B&mftya$a to memory without 
any conscious effort, 

Rural Bengal is still full of this influence. 
Her only poets are KrittivSsa and E^ldSsa -and 
I believe tMt those two have elevated the morals 
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of our rustic people giving them an insight 
into deeper problems of life and into spiritual 
beauty, making them not only a law-abiding, 
loyal and quiet people, hut wise without school- 
education and capable of scaling philosophical 
heights without the help of the learned, 

I shall here quote two passages from Kritti* 

vftsa. The first one is headed 

X** n * h{ * "Rama bewailing the lot* of 

Sltffi." This is not a paraphrase 

of Vslmlkfs text in Bengali, It is original in 

many points. 



Rama bmmilhif/ the lorn of Stta. 

" With the mighty bow in hand, Rama was 

on his way back home. Here many inauspici- 
ous sights did meet his eyes. On his left a snate 
glided through the woody path and on* his right 
a jackal yelled. 1 

" Is it possible that Laksmaqta would leave 
Slta all alone in the house and come out at the 
B&kgasa's call ?^ The night-ranger imitated my 
voice, it is true, but will Laksma$a be deceived 
by it ? Will Providence heap sorrow on sorrow P 
Already the burden given me by my step-motfeelr 
is heavy enough for me." , .'. 



1 Vsimfki does not mention these inauftptaicma sights dreaded by 

the Benspali viHugn-foIk. He only mentions a tremo-ar In the 
M'of Bftna'fl left eye "ipst^ m^^M qGV" and makes a 
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" Rama invoked the presiding deities oi f the 
hills and dales, and prayed to them saying, c for 
to-day only do ye protect Slta from all harm ! " 

"'His forebodings, however, proved too true, 
for here did he nee Laksmaiia appoaching him 
in hurried speed. Struck with dismay did he 
make this anxious query ; 

"How is it, dear brother, that you have left 
our cottage-home leaving Slta all alone ? I now 
see that a great disaster awaits me. Slta has 
fallen a victim to the sinister device of the 
Rak^asa whom I have just killed. She, my best 
treasure on earth, I left in your custody and 
safe did I feel, when coming out to pursue the 
stag. Where, oh custodian, is my dear treasure 
now ? Repeatedly did I give you warning but 
you heeded not what I said. My heart tells me 
that no more shall I see her in our pleasant 
cottage-home. She is like gold like a jewel- 
like anything ever held dear by a man. Un- 
guarded she lias been left and surely seized by 
wicked hands. This Daijcjaka is a dreadful place 
haunted by R&kgasas and animate* ferocious and 
wild. There is no knowing at whose hands has 
she fallen to-day. f J he liaksasas particularly are 
ourenemies here and I apprehend some foul play. 
The Eisis have always m warned us about the 
Raksasas who infest these fearful woods, and yet 
how strange that you did not mind the warning ! 
No fault of yours, it is all due to our bad luck. 
'For, you are known' for your great wisdom and I 
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have always thought yon more prudent than 
myself. The stag with golden stripes that you 

saw was a Kaksasa in disguise. It was not a 
stag but Maricha of whom you may have heard. 
There soe with what a terrible inaee in his left 
hand does he lie low struck by my sure arrows/ * 

" As Kama was telling his fears, the two 
brothers all in a hurry approached their 
cottage. And when at the gate they arrived 
Rama cried out 4 dear Slta, come out.' The 
words were echoed in the wilderness, but no 
response did eomo from the cottage. Exhausted 
and unnerved Kama, with his how in hand, sat 
on the hare ground- like one lost to the otitsid'e 
world. A moment after he exclaimed ; 

" ( How strange is it, where is Site gone ? My 
life will I destroy if Hftft is not found out. She 
was in a lonely house and carried off by some 
stranger's hands. This has been even as I told 
you before/ 
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"All through the woody banks of the silvery 
Godiivarl they searched each spot each shade of 
tree. Each bower and lonely path, the hermitages 
of Risis, the woody dales and the depths of the 
forests did they enter. A hundred times did they 
each spot examine, corning back to the same place 
again and again to remove some doubts that had 
arisen. But nowhere was she the apple of her 
husband's eyes found, Tears choked llama's 
voice as he tried to address Laksmana. And at 
his sorrow even the birds that flew in the sky 
and the animals that grazed below seemed to be 
moved by sympathy. Eor the birds suspended 
their high notes in the air and the dumb animals 
ceased to graze in the meadows and lawns. The 
Risis that dwelt in the neighbouring hermi- 
tages came to Kama and offered him advice, 
charging him to control his grief. Bat this 
bore no fruit. With a bewildered look did he 
exclaim c Oh my darling, where art thou V His 
vacant gaze- did he fix to the sky, and the next 
moment with hot tears sit on the bare earth 
exhausted. 

" Recovering from his fit he thus addressed 
his brother: 

" '"Where shall I go and what shall I do, oh 
Laksmana ? : Who is there to give me tidings 
- of her ? Islshe playing a dodge with me, after 
all, in order to take me by a pleasant surprise* 
merely to see the fun. of it ? If so, find her out 
now by all means, oh Lak$raaqa, for. I am really 
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unable to support my grief. It may be that 
without; waiting Tor my consent like a sylvan 
deity she has <>no to wander in the woods in 
company with some llisi's wife. Is she wander- 
ing* about the (Jortavarf banks with her face like 
lotus ? There is quite a forest of lotus plants 
there, herself, the- fairest of them all. Grit may 
be that the goddess '^kami whose favourite 
abode is among lotuses, took a fancy for my 
beloved as she has a face like lotus, and there 
among the lotus-plants the goddess has hidden 
her. The demon Hahu l who burns with eternal 
thirst may have mistaken her for the moon and 
eaten hear up as he does the moon. Or has the 
goddess earth, whose daughter - 8lt5 is, seeing 
her fallen in deep distress her husband disin- 
herited and worn out with grief, taken her back 
to herself ? Though my kingdom have I lost, 
the presiding goddess of ray royal house was with 
me. For a moment she did not forsake her 
husband's side. Oh what a grief that I have 
lost that goddess unheedingiy in this wilderness ! 
My step-mothers* wishes are now fulfilled. For, 
this is surely the cruelest cut of all. As the 
lightning hides itself in the bosom of the clouds, 



1 According to thw popular twtion, thudmmmtj&huttfttJiupiihft 
of the moon whtah mtutcg bur to warns During the Lumir eolipo 
ia completely devoured. 

8 SltS is Maid to have btion a daughter of the Btfrth whom 
it* tlu H^ld* furrow nt 11 hnby, whil0 lie 
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in what depth of forest, has Si til hidden herself? 
She was like a golden creeper in my humble 
hut, gladdening all who saw her. Who is it 
that has cruelly uprooted her from that home? 
Ye, Sun, ye Moon and ye myriads of Stars that 
dispel the world's darkness by day and night, ye 
cannot remove the gloom of my heartI see 
darkness all around as my light has gone* away. 
Vacant is the world in my eyes now she is the life 
of my life and is what its jewel is to the snake. 1 
I know thee, oh Vanchavatl, " to he a shrine. I 
lived here in that faith. Fit reward hast them 
given me for my choice. You trees and creepers 
and birds and animals that dwell in this place, tell 
me who is it that has carried off my dear SltR ? ' " 
The next one is a purely Bengali tale, not 
copied from the original, carrying the dominant 
Bengali idea of fast, vigil and abstinence from 
all touch with women-kind, to a morbid excess. 
It relates that Laksmaija had no sleep nor any 
meal for fourteen years ; nor did he look upon any 
woman's face for that period. 
te iSS3L WOBlta> These were, according to 
- ' '. the Bengali ' poet, the requisite 

conditions for one who would slay Indrajita*' 



1 The popular belief IB that thorn is a wpnekw of minko* that carry 
jewels on their heads. It Is said that tht auakct fay* down the jewel 
on fche ground- far seeking its pray by the light thai coma* from it, 
But if at ttafc :; lfffl any one taken posatssnitm of it, thct Httako dies of a 
heatt. 

WM a part of -the Daiufcka foi*siit wliare Eitnaaod 
bwl jraiH Iheir eofetege. 
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son the i^reai hero of Lanka, Kama 
himself, whose companion JLaksmana was in the 
forest, (lid not know that the latter had done all' 
this wonderful feat. So when the sages told 
him of this, he asked Laksnmna to produce all 
the fruits and sweet roots that he had given him 
for his meal during' those fourteen years. By a 
curious charm effected by the touch of the mighty 
hero, these were preserved ; so Laksmana was 
in no difficulty in producing them before 
Rama who counted the number of fruits, etc. 
supplied, and found them short by those of seven 
days. With this preliminary remark I shall here , 
translate an extract- from Krittivfts's poem : 

" The sage Agasia said * There was no hero in 
Lanka, none in the world, who could be a match 
for Indrajita, One who did not sleep, nor took 
any meal, nor saw any woman's face for fourteen 
years, was alone capable of killing him,' 

"]&ima said, * This in absurd, oh sage, I have 
given Laksmaija fruits to eat with my own hands 
every day, during the fourteen years. Site was 
with us for all this time. How- could Lakma:ga 
avoid seeing her face? I -and Sits lived in. a 
cottage, and there was -another cottage close "by 
reserved for Laksmaija. How is it possible, tfeat 
he did not sleep for fourteen years ?'/, ' ' -, .... " ' .; 
" The sage said, ' Better summon Laksmaija, 
before the court and ask him/ " 

" Lakpnapi was accordingly brought to th6 
presence of Rama, Rama addressed him and said, 
23 
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' Swear by mo, Laksiuana, that you will speak 

the whole 4 truth. "We three 

^J: >oka '' worn iu lh forest for fourteen 

years, how was it that you 

did not see Sltivs face ? You brought, fruits for 

all of us, how is it possible that you did not take 

any yourself ? A room was set apart for your 

rest, how was it that you did not sleep for four- 

teen years ? 5? 

"Laksmana said, *Wh<m the wicked Havana 
abducted Sltii, we two weeping sought her 
in the forest. In the Riswamuklm hills we got 
some of her ornaments, you asked me in the 
presence of Sugrlva *Seo Laksmaija, if you 
recognise these to be the ornaments of Sits,/ I 
could not recognise her necklace or breast orna- 
ments, but I at once recognised the anklets that 
she wore on her feet ; for I had not seen her 
except in her beautiful feet." 

. <c Listen to me, oh lord,, how I was without 
sleep for 14 years, You and 

thia^a^ SlOOPan Sitfl USe(1 t0 

cottage, 1 kept 
door-way with my bow in hand, On the first 
day sleep came to my eyes and it seemed to 
-overpower me, I was angry and with the 
string of my bow bound the goddess of sleep 
and then released her only when she agreed to 
the condition I laid upon her. I said "for four- 
teen years Rama will be in exile, you must not 
come to me for all this period* When he will 
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be installed on the throne of Ayodhya after four- 
teen years, and Slta, the queen, will sit by his 
left side and 1 shall hold the royal umbrella 
over their heads, then may you come to me*" 

"Bear with me awhile and I willprovcitto you. 
On corning to Ayodhya when you and Slta sat on 
the throne and I stood with the umbrella spread 
over your head, suddenly it fell from my hand ; 
for sleep, true to her promise, had come to my 
eyes then, I was ashamed and 
smiled at my fault. This you 
marked. Hoar a^ain, oh lord, how I abstained 
from food fur fourteen years. 1 used to bring 
fruits from the forest and you would divide 
them into three shares. Don't you remember, 
oh lotus-eyed one, that each time you used to 
say, "accept these, oh Laksmaijia ? " 

"I kept them in the cottage, you never asked 
me to eat and I refrained from doing so. These 
fruits of fourteen years 1 storing are preserved." 

" Rama asked Laksmana to produce them 
before the court, 

" They were accordingly brought and IlSma 
asked Laksmana to count them. Lak$m'aoa 
counted and satisfied llama about all the days, 
except only seven, llama said, c You have then,, 
my beloved, eaten fruits on, those seven days, 
Laksmana replied ' Fruits were not at all 
gathered for these seven clays. Just remember 
when you were in the hermitage of VigwS- . 
mitra, and the news of our father's death 
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was communicated 
collected that day, 

abducted none* of us cared to 
gal her fruits. This was also the 
case on the* dny when Tndrajita 
bound us by his magic noose, called 1he naga- 
paga. We had fainted and remained unconscious 
the whole day. Then remember the day when 
Indrajita cut off the, head of (ho hna^e that we 
had mistaken for the real STtii, and we were lost 
in grief at the sight ; no fruits could he plucked* 
and gathered that day. The fifth day was that 
memorable one when we were taken captives 
into the nether world by Main Havana, ITamimlTia 
knows it ; we could have no food that day. 
Then there is the day, when Havana pierced 
my breast with his spear the Cakliqrtn and you 
were lost in grief. It was I who used to gather 
fruits, your humble servant lay senseless in the 
battle field, who would gather fruits that day ? 
The seventh day was that one when llilvatia was 
killed, and in high-spirited jubilant glee we forgot 
all about our meal, And no fruits were gathered." 
- After, Krittivasa'a remarkable recension of 
the Ba/mayana was composed, nearly a century 
and a half passed before any one else attempted . 
a -similar task. 'The stories of the R&m&yaqa 
were constantly added to by ancient traditions 
spreading among the rural folk chiefly through 
.BravMian -sources 'and no less by popular imagi- 
nativeness." The poem was- sung everywhere and 



new leaves were addod to the old hook owing to 
new ideals being presented by the progressive 
religious culture of the people. The songs were 
sun * before large audiences consisting of the 
illiterate villagers for the most part, and the 
head singer or the cjrujeit constantly aimed at 
amusing those people by humour. Kavichandra, 
the poet-, in the 10th century introduced the 
humorous speech of prince Angada in the 
court of TlFiramu a speech characterised by its 
pointedness, flashes of poetry and no less by its 
coarse wit, which, however appealed to the 
simple and illiterates villagers the most. New 
characters were introduced, Whether they were 
taken from ancient traditions, current in the 
country or from forgotten Satiskritic works it 
cannot be ascertained. They might have been 
created by the rural-folk propounding their new 
creeds or for presenting now situations from 
the old Ilamayanic legend. The characters 
of Taragj Sen, Vlravahu and Mali! Rtlvaija wfere, 
as has already been said, altogether new. Even. 
TolsT Das, who composed his Ilamayana long 
after Krittivfisa, did not include "the first two, 
and though the last-named hero's exploits find a 
place in the poem, he is called 
Ah! Havana there and --not 
Mahl Rsvaija. The episode 
known as 'Kalanemir LankS Bate* (division of 
Lanka by Kslanemi) is a fresh addition and full 
of humorous beauty. K&lanerai, 
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uncle, was deputed to kill Hanuman by a 
stratagem. Laksmana lay in a critical position, 
struck by ludrajita in (.ho battle* field, and 
Han u man was appointed to bring some medici- 
nal herbs known as an infallible cure for mortal 
wounds, Laksmaria would die if Itanuman 
could be obstructed in his way ; and if Laksmana 
died, llama was suro also to die or bo paralysed 
by grief. 80 if Kftlanemi succeeded in killing 
Hanuman, the city of Lanka would be safe 
from the enemy, and Havana promised Kalanemi 
half of his kingdom if the desired result could be 
achieved by him* KalanemFs stratagems failed 
and he was killed by Hanuman, but before his 
tragic death, he bad calculated his share of 
Havana's dominions in the event of success much 
in the strain of the milk-maid of the Katha- 
sarit sagara or of Alanaskar of the Mahomedan 
fable. His soliloquey is humorous and becomes 
more so being shown, in contrast with his 
subsequent miserable end. He goes on thinking 
within himself : 

" I shall measure with a tape my portion in 
the north, south and west, but 1 shall by all 
means avoid the east, for in the east there is 
the embankment on the sea coast. There is 
certainly a risk of the ^embankment breaking 
there. I shall allow Bavaria to retain as much 
portion in the east as he may desire " ; and so on. 

ec Ealnemi'e division of Laijkl 9 * has passed 
into a common- phrase in Bengali indicating the 
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foolishness of calculating the pme before It is 
actually obtained The character of Kukuft is 
another addition in the Bengali Ramayauas. 
We find it in the llamayana by (JhandravatL 
For five hundred years the slock of BfunSyanic 
legends are constantly on the increase and the 
villages of Bengal have so completely assimilated 
them that they tell it over and again in their 
own language with their own additions largely 
derived from their own life and environments. 
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(a) Dwja Madhukantha. 

Among the successors of Kriltivasa \ve find 
five most conspicuous. All oC them lived in the 
16th century. Ghanclrftvatr, Dvija Madhu- 
kantha, Kavichandra, Sagthivara and Oangftdasa 
Sen. 

Of Dvija Madhukantha we .know vwy little. 

Stray portions of his Mfimayanii have been found, 

and some of the M SS. are quite old. In the Library 
of the -University there is one dated B. 8. 1072 
(1664 A. I).) It is a portion of the Uttaratenda. 
The yerses have ft charm of simplicity about 
them, and the poet pays his respect to the pioneer 
in the field Krittivasain the colophon. The 
copy -was made by Kandarpa arma of the" 
vilap- : Easyakula-Baraku4a in the Samanta- 
Wmm v Another MS. in which the names of 
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Madhukantha and ilaricharana both appear as 
authors in the colophon is also In the University 
Library, It is about 250 years old. There are 
several other ATSS. of Dvija MadhukanthaV 
Bamayana that I know of, but I believe one in 
the possession of the Calcutta Sahitya Parisat 
is. the oldest. 



(b) Ch<mdranin**t popularity Mu.ou<<j$l, the rural 
folk of 



The most conspicuous of this illustrious 

group, the successors of Krittivasa in the field 
of Vernacular Hamayilna, is perhaps ChandravatI, 
the poetess of Eastern Bengal. The romance of 
her love, her distinguished parentage, her purity 
of faith, her personal beauty and accomplish- 
ments and her sorrowful end all combine to 
create a great and almost pathetic interest in her ' 
career showing her as one of the most charfhing 
figures in our literary world, It is to be regret- 
ted that as yet no steps have been taken td 
rescue her works from oblivion by the Sshitya 
Parigat or any other learned body who profes- 
sedly AVOW to further the cause 
& ^ | ( | vernacular liteiSi- 

. f r i 

ture of Bengal In fact, I am 
afraid, to most of you,. if not to all present het<\ 
h* name will sound new. Tat this ignorance 
of her poems among the learned people of the 
prdVtooe--dcJeB nat at all diftest het 6f tMat 
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which attaches to true merit or detract any 
portion from it. Throughout the rural villages 
of the whole Mymensingh district the hoatman 
sings her songs, and they ar on everybody's 
lips on festive occasions. Her songs are sung 
especially during marriage-time ; the women, 
while carrying water in pitchers for bathing the 
bridegroom, sing them ; when the bridal dress 
is worn and thf barher'n services are required 
as a part of the requisite rites oi ? the marriage, 
Chandravatf s songs must be ung by the women 
or there will be no joy. She has songs specially 
suited to the occasion when the bridegroom 
plays dice with the bride. Her songs on 
ManasS Devi and her IlSmayatia are the favourite 
subjects in which the whole rural population 
of the district delights. Her songs of Manasa 
Devi worthily supplement those of her father, 
the great poet Bansi Dasa whose name is 
well-known to the students of old Bengali 
literature. The conversion of the robber Kens 
R5ma, a subject she turned into a song, is 
full of lofty pathos which used to draw tears 
from the eyes of the village people. c Her songs , 
have flooded the whole of the Eastern Mymen- 
singh' says Babu Chandrakumar Da, the writer 
" of her short memoir. 

GhandrSvatfs father Ba&$I Dasa was born 



(e) 



life, 



in a small village named 

wari iu the subdivision, of 
(Dist, Mymensingh). Ba^I Dasa 
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as I have just said, is one of the most illustrious 

of those poets who have written on Manasa 

Devi. His poem was finished in aka 1497 

(1575 A.D.)- The popularity of this poem is 

not restricted to Mymensingh alone. It used to 

be sung and read all over Bengal. The Battala- 

Presses of Calcutta have brought out several 

editions of Ban$i Dasa's work. For specimens of 

the poetical composition of Baru;i I l>eg you to 

refer to my Typical Selections from old Bengali 

Literature published by the University of 

Calcutta pp. 20? -2 49. Bam;i Dasa had already 

passed his youth when he finished his great work, 

for we find his daughter co-operating with him 

in his composition. 

Chandrftvatl was Ban<;Fs only daughter. 
She w.as not only a genius but a reputed beauty. 
She gives the following autobiographical notice, 
in her IlSmayai>a : 

"The river Fuk^wari (lit, the queen of 
flowers) flows in her dashing course ; there on 
her bank lived J&dav&nanda, a Brahmin of the 
' Bhattacharya family. His wife's name was 
Anjana. The pair lived in a straw-roofed hut 
supported by bamboo posts. He was a worshipper 
of Manasft Devi ; hence LaksmI (the goddess <rf 
wealth) left him in anger* 

"By the grace of ManasS Devi a son was 
born to the pair, and that son is no other than 
Baijfl Dssa whose fame as a poet and a singer 
of the glories of the Manasa Pevi is spread all 
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over the world But inspite of his fame he is 
so poor that there is no straw on his roof nor 
rice in his store. When the flood comes it 
washes the hut away. My father sings songs 
on Manasa Devi, and the rice and cowries that 
he earns thereby, he brings to the house. As 
an addition to his worry and misfortunes the 
wretched Ohantlravatl was born in his house. 
He worships the goddess Manasa Devi with 
warm and sincere devotion, and by her grace 
earns a small portion of rice and cowries. The 
goddess appeared to him in a dream and 
advised him to compose songs in her honour,, 
promising that this would remove his poverty, 

"Here do I bow to my mother Sulochana 
and to my father Dvija Banc;l who has educated 
me in the PSuranic literature. I bow to the 
goddess Manasa Devi whose mercy i feel in my 
heart assuaging all my pain. I again bow to 
my mother for it is owing to her that my eyes 
have seen the world; Before I commence my 
song I bow to the great god (JJiva and his consort 
Parvatl and I bend low paying my obeisance to 
the river Pdle9wan that has from childhood 
up quenched my thirst. * * * ' * 

I sing this song by the order of my father/' 1 
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Chandravatf must have been about. 25 years 
old to be able to co-operate with her father in 
producing the masterpiece on Manasa Devi, which 
as I have already said was completed in the 
year L575. The poem was no doubt begun a few 
years earlier. Considering the voluminous sfce 
of the work we take it that the poem on ManasS 
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Devi was begun in 1570 A.I), and if Chandra- 
vati was 25 years old at the time, the date of 
her birth would be 15 45 A.I). 

She has pleasantly told us some beautiful 
anecdotes of her own life and some that referred 
to her father. One of the latter is the charming 
story of Kern! llama, a robber afterwards 

changed to a devotee and singer of the ManasS- 
cult. In this poem Chandrfivatl incidentally 

gives us a glimpse of the political condition of 
the country 

'"The people in fear of plunder keep their 
wealth buried under the earth. The decoits use 

nooses to strangle people to death and forcibly 
take away all they possess. The decoits are the 
true masters of the country, and no one believes 
in the Emperor's power. The Kilzf s rule has 
ruined the people. In great- fear many of 
them havo deserted their village-homes. Says 
Chandr&vatl, "tho. property and lives of people' 
are at stake/ 5 

But the fertile district of Mymensingh 
fielded large crops and "the straggling herds of 
buffalos and oxen in the meadows and cowsheds 
exceed all calculations." 
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When the fate of the country was such, 
PSsa with his party was one clay travelling 
through a wild tract of iumrly 

The atory of ' ^ 

Ken Rma the rob. land \vhou thov confronted a 
band of robbers headed by 
Kena Rama, whose very name chilled the lite- 
blood of the innocent rustic folk. For, of the 
robbers who infested the country at. the time, 
none was more dreaded than he. Kena llama 
demanded of Barn;! Dftsa and his party all that 
they had. " Nothing have we to offer you " they 
said and submitted themselves to the scrutiny of 
the robbers. Disappointed at not getting any-, 
thing from them, Kena llAma said " No matter, 
we will kill you, for, killing is our profession. 5 ' 
Barji9i Dsa said, " I am a Brahmin." Kena BSma 
did not attach any importance to this statement, 
but carelessly asked his name. On being told 
: that he was Baijc;! Dfisa the robber , chief 
expressed his wonder " Are you that man the 
pathos of whose songs is said to melt even, a 
stone." " But even if it were possible to melt 
a stone it . is not easy to melt a stony heart 15 
was the retort of the celebrated poet and , singer. 
iKenft Rama felt that the remark was aimed at 
*;him* There was some further conversation 
between the poet and the robber, The latter, 
however, seemed inexorable and expressed his 
determination to kill every one of the party. 
Banf I said, M If you are really bent on killing 
me, do so ; but permit me once for the last tiine 
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to sing the glory of Manasa Devi before I 
die. 9 ' Permission was granted and the party 
commenced the song. The sorrows of Behula, 
sung by the poet with the melody enhanced by 
the joint voice of the chorus, and pathos, 
heightened by the resigned faith of the poet in 
that critical situation, sounded in the solitude of 
that jungly land, like a strain that came down 
from heaven. 

" It appeared J? writes ChandrSvatl " that the 
very sky was the canopy and as though the birds 
that flew above and the cattle that grazed below 
silently listened to the music* Ken Rma 
placed his sword by him and sat there in mute 
wonder. The birds that were flying came down 
to the nearest tree and sat on its boughs ; for it 
was Banxjl, the son of Anjana, who was singing 
the song of ManasS Deri/' 1 

The meadow in which the encounter with 
the robber took place exists up to this day and i$ 
called Jalia B&or. It is an area of about 20 miles- . 
coreted with reeds* 2 

Hie song continued till the highest pitoh 
of pathds was reached. The singer described the 
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.widowhood of Behula, and her determination 
to carry her husband's dead-body through the 
waters of the (iangura. She would go all alone 
in order to propitiate the goddess by fast and vigil, 
so that her husband might be restored to life. 
Writes Chandravatl, 

" Bang! sang of Behula becoming a widow. 
Kena Rama's eyes overflowed with tears ; but 
when my father described her sufferings on the 
rafter that carried her over the waters, Kena 
Rama threw his sword away and cried aloud/' 1 

The next stage in the co version of this robber 
may be easily conceived. He offered all his 
wealth to the poet, and wanted to learn the songs, 
for the robber was gifted with a soul-stirring 
charming voice, BatjujI rejected the offer of 
money for it was stained by blood ; but feeling 
that Kens llama was truly repentant, took care 
of him and admitted him as one of his party. 
So fully was Kena llama trained in the songs of 
Manasa Devi that from shortly after this time he 
earned a pittance himself for Ms master's family 
by his songs while Banyl retired* Writes 
Chandra " So were the songs of .ManasS Devi 
popularised in the country. Even stone melted 
and tears flowed on all sides when Kena 
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sang. The very loaves of trees drooped low, as 
it were, in admiration. This the daughter of 
Bane;! Dtlsa sings in the Payar metre." 

This was the poetic* and spiritual environ- 
ment in the midst of which Chandriivatl had 
her early training. She was a beautiful girl and 
the fame of her talents had 
spread far and near. Even as 
a child "she lisped in numbers for the numbers 
camo." Bane! Dasa, her father, received many 
proposals for her marriage from suitable parties. 
But ChawlravatI had set her heart on a gifted 
young man named Jay achandra. with whom she 
used to read in the village- lYiiJu;fUa when very 
young. Jayachandra himself was endowed with 
poetic powers and they used to interchange verses 
of their own composition which showed their 
cleaverness in rhyming. In the Pachiiapuranaby 
Ban9l Dasa, we find verses written by both. Ban9l 
Dasa encouraged these romantic sentiments and 
Chandra and Jayachandra were betrothed. 

But this is the curse on true love that it is 
scarcely requited. One o our poets lias sung that 
if a true lover would have a return of love in 
this world, the happiness of it would be like the 
achievement of impossible things ; it would be 
like the sandal tree bearing flowers or sugar-cane 
bearing fruits. Jaychandra proved fickle and 
untrustworthy. While still outwardly profess- 
ing his feelings for Chandra, he had been paying 
attention to a Mahomedan girl, and the exotic 
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charm of this love proved so powerful that a 
few days before the day fixed for wedding, he 
turned a Mahomrdan and married the Maho- 
medan girl. So were the prospects of wedded 
life and its happiness pictured by the lovely 
poetess blasted for ever. She took the vow of 
life-long maidenhood and her father erected a 
temple of iva on the hanks of the .Fulewarl, in 
which Chandra spent most of her time engaged 
in devotional services to the. great God, Here 
also did she begin (o write the Rfunayana which 
gained an extraordinary popularity within a 
short time, Her own sorrows, disappointed 
feelings and her resigned devotion became a 
living fountain of pathos in the description of her 
Slta, and people raid this Jtilmayana with tears 
in their eyes. 

Years of austere hardship,, of unflinching 
devotion to the great God, 

Her death, * i i i / 

quieted her mind to some 
extent, but a change which was sadder still, 
came over the spirit of her unfortunate career. 
Jayachandra became repentant and wrote her a 
letter begging pardon and requesting an inter- 
view. She shewed the letter to her father who ' 
advised her to give a polite reply but refusing 
permission to see her. She accordingly wrote 
him a letter in which she could ill disguise her 
long pent-up feelings but it was written with a 
great control over her mind and was full of 
sound spiritual advice. Jayschandra maddened by 
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remorse and ardent desire to sen Chandra came 
to the village Patwari the scene of his child- 
hood and of his romantic love, and though 
permission was not granted, came to the temple 
of iva where Chandra was. lie, however, 
found it shut from within and the frenzied lover 
dared not ask her to open it for him. The > 
beautiful ntiilatl flowers the sand/it/a malatl 
that bloomed in the evening grew abundantly in 
the courtyard of the temple. With the purple 
juice of the flower Jayachandra wrote vsome 
verses on the temple door and then turned to 
the river Eule9warl where he drowned himself 
in disappointment. The temple stands there 
up to now. 

After this catastrophe Chandra had not 
the heart to compose any poetry. So her 
Ramayana remains unfinished. She had brought 
it down to the episode of Sltft's exile and there 
it ends. A short time after Chandra herself 
passed away from this earth. No disease troubled 
her except that of the mind ; she was in the 
temple absorbed in the contemplation of iva, 
her last refuge in distress, when suddenly did 
her breath stop and people knew not if it was a 
trance or death till all signs of life gradually 
faded away. Thus the tender-hearted lovely 
poetess fell a victim to the infallible arrows of 
the god with a flowery bow. 

In the RamaySjja of ChandrSvatl, a new 
character, that of KukuS, has been introduced. 
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She is a daughter of KaikeyT and it is said she 
received her training from that 
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Manthara who was flic, fountain-head of all 
mischief and whose sinister purpose had brought 
ruin upon Ayodhyil. Kukuii is represented as a 
second lago. We shall bore quote a passage 
from the episode of Slta's exile, llama had just 
heard the scandal that was then the topic of the 
Ayodhyil people. Mow could he accept Slta as 
his queen, after she had been taken by force and 
made to stay at the. harem of Lanka for days and 
months ? lUuna was sad at heart at the report 
of this scandal and meditated what he should do 
to keep the pure fame of the throne of Ayodhya 
from stain, convinced though he was of the perfect 
innocence of his queen. Meantime the follow- 
ing incident took place in the apartment of 
the queen herself. 1 
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"On a golden couch upon which wa* .spread 

a bed 0,' flowers was r ta in her private chamb: 
ihe sweet-scented lotuses smiled on all sic ' 
and golden cups shone with water of the Si 
On the plates lay a variety of f ruits aml j h 
maids were in attendance there to serve the 
least wishes of their deer queen. A story-teller 
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a maid who hacl a,, rare gift in that respect- 

was near her, amusing her by reciting a romantic 
fable, when Kukua, tho queen's sister-in-law, 
paid her a visit.. Kukua, said : 

"* Listen to mo, queen, will you tell mo how 
you spent your timo in Havana's house? We 
never saw the Uiiksasa chief. AVe have heard it 
said he had ton heads and twenty arms. Will you 
draw a picture of the king of" l^ankil and satisfy 
my curiosity? * 

"Slta was quite unnerved at this request. The 
maids Fanned her and sprinkled cool water on 
her face, and said to Kukua: 6 Do not, oh noble 
lady, make*, this improper request; it is the 
king's order upon us to nee that nothing of a 
painful nature is spoken to her, specially as she 
is enc'lentc. 9 

"But the sister-in-law was persistent and 
would not he dissuaded, and Slta said : * I never 
had a clear sight of him. How can I draw a 
picture? * But though the queen tried to avoid, 
KukuS still persisted in her request, and with 
a smiling face again and again made entreaties. 
Slta said : c I saw only the shadow of the king 
of Lailks on the sea when he carried me over it., 
There I remember to have seen Ms. 20 arms and 
10 heads. 9 Kukuii now laid hersalf on the 
couch beside Sftffi, and again and again requested 
her to draw a sketch of Bftvaoa as she had seen 
him. So the queen could not avoid her and 
drew a picture of Blvwa on the fan, . After 
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this she felt tired and closed her eyes in sleep. 
Kukua placed tlio Can with Havana's portrait 
painted therein on the breast of Slta. Then 
she went to the king and said : c Dear cousin, you 
love Slta better than your own self. Just come 
and behold your loyal queen. She cannot for- 
get Havana. She has drawn his portrait on her 
fan and placed it on her breast and shut her eyes 
to contemplate him more vividly in her mind. 3 
Just then the spy Durmukha had brought a 
report of the scandal, and the king's mind was 
in an excited condition. Led by Kukua he 
entered the chamber of the queen and found 
that actually Havana's picture drawn by her lay 
touching her bosom as she gently slept." 

Shakespeare conceived the character of Tago 
in lGIi< A.D, and Chandravatl of Kukua in 1575. 
lagos there are in all societies and I do not mean 
to say that Kukua, though she approaches the 
English poet's character in some respect, was a 
perfect knave like the one who caused Othello's 
ruin. The passage that I have quoted is a typical 
one. It only proves the existence of a popular 
notion in India that there should be some little 
flaw the basis upon which the devil could work. 
Desdemona's persistent entreaties in behalf of 
Cassio, though her husband showed a growing 
violence of temper, were exaggerated by the 
immortal bard of Avon only for the sake of 
arousing Othello's jealousy to the highest pitch. 
According to the Indian opinion of later times 
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a fault, though it may not be a true ono, is often 
introduced in an ideal character for defending 
the justice of divine dispensation, such attempt 
in many cases being extremely puerile. It is 
the same spirit which led to the creating of the 
fable as to how the woes of rlvatsa and Chinta 
were brought about, Sltft must do something, 
however innocent and pure she might be, which 
would give some real cause of doubt. She must 
be made to draw a picture! of Itavaija on the fan 
and it munt be placed on her bosom in order to 
give her husband a cause of jealousy. I shall 
presently show Uwt Ihct spirit of atorw* like these 
was imbibed from the Jain sources and the Jains 
had no conception of the ideal virtues of the 
king llama. These stories undoubtedly lower the 
great king of the Sanskrit epic, who sacrificed 
his whole happiness, knowing Site to be perfectly 
blameless, for the Hake of giving satisfaction 
to his people ; and thin he could do by no 
other means. The morbid idea of chastity 
prevalent in the age attributes to a false 

innocence that she never saw Kftvajgba. This takes 
away the force of the high character of Sit* 
described by Vftlmlki, reducing the great heroine 
to a moral sickling, afraid of encountering &}$ 
sight of a man as if it were contagious. ' - ' 
Thirdly, there is evidently that spirit of 
exaggeration which we find so much at work itt 
the- supplementary chapters added to Valmlkf s 
.original. All evil must proceed from Kaikeyi, her 
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own evil character is not enough ; vices should 
produce a brood and he exaggerated. It was not 
considered enough merely to follow the foot- 
steps of Valmlki, the later poets imagined 
situations far beyond what had been created by 
the Epic-master with a view to excel him on his 
own lines. It is this spirit which made them send 
Slta and Laksmana to exile in the IJttara Kanda, 
a story latterly engrafted on the original epic. 
Because Eama had given up his kingdom once to 
prove that he was a loyal son, he should be made 
capable of undergoing similar sacrifices to prove 
that he was an ideal monarch, true to his people 
and to the Brahrnanic traditions. The spirit of 
Valmlki was exaggerated throughout the (Jttara 
Kanda, and Kukua wan a fresh growth, though 
a morbid one, yet in concord with the above 
spirit. The jealousy, attributed to Eama, 
does not (ind a place in the Sanskrit Uttara 
Kanda. When the ceremony of tho horse-sacrifice, 
that Eama performed after Slta's exile, required 
him to sit near the saeificial altar with his queen, 
people believed that he would marry again. For, 
in the royal race of the Iksfikus almost all the 
kings had each a number of wives. But Eama 
placed a golden image of Slta beside him to fulfil 
the condition of the religious rite to the letter, a 
silent but unmistakable vindication of his 
faith in Site's innocence though he was forced to 
senct her to exile as he could not prove his own 
conviction: to others. This is not at all like the 
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divorce of Josephine, whom Napolean knew to be 
pure, brought about by a weak political motive 
leading him to marry again. But here the husband 
and wife were both loyal to each other and the 

sorrows of separation were borne by each to the 
same extent. The pathos of this situation has 
suffered by the depict ing of llarna as a jealous 
husband in the Bengali works, I have said that 
the passage quoted is a typical one showing the 
trend of Bengali thought, I*t Is not meant to 
illustrate the poetical merits of ChandravatX. 
Her style is simple and unassuming, and her poems 
full of the beauties of the rural life. She had a 
ready command over pathetic expression** and her 
verses bring forth tears from readers, .specially 
when she describes the lots of suffering women 
an in the cases of Sitii and Behula. 

I write at some length of this poetess, because 
she is unknown to the educated Bengalis, and as 
no mention of her has been made either in my 
History of Bengali Language and Literature or 
in the Baftga-Y^u*-0-3fthitya. She was unknown 
to me when I compiled the Typical Selections in 
19)4 So I could not give any extracts' from her 
poems in that book, Her poems are as abundant 
as are the field-flowers in the meadows- of the 
Mymensingh District* Besides- mmj poems 
meant to be sung on bridal occasions, she is the' 
writer of several stray poems on ManasS Devi, 
the _ ballad of KenarSm' - the robber, -Easdr 
BichSra (the judgment of Ktei), Bsdsar 
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(the rule of the Mahomedan Emperor), the 
Pewan Badha (the murder of the minister) and 
other poems. Her Ramayana is certainly the 
largest of all her poems. It is a pity that no 
attempt has yet been made to recover these 
excellent poems which still enjoy an extensive 
popularity among the rural folk of Eastern 
Bengal. Chandra's Earnayana is a work free from 
Sanskritic dependence and is full of homely beauty, 
written in an unadorned and flowing style which 
marks it out as an achievement of unique merit, 
This remains unpublished up to now. I beg to 
recommend that the Sahitya Parisat or some other 
body interested in the cause of the vernacular 
literature should at once undertake to publish 
Chandravatfs poems. Her biographer Babu 
Olandrakumar De writes of this Ramayana, " On 
the day of the Sun- worship, the wo men-folk of 
Eastern Mymensingh sing the Ramayana by 
Chandra vatl from sun-rise to sun-set ". l 

We have observed that the jealousy of Eama 
aroused by Sltft's drawing a 
picture of Eavana, as told in 
popular legends of Bengal, is a 
deviation from Valmlki's epic. 
Not only Chandravatl, but many other Bengali 
writers have described this episode. Krittiv&sa 
made Slt5 draw the sketch on the floor of her 
room upon which she slept. In that poem she 
drew the picture, not induced by Kukua, but 

1 Th Samara, No, V, Falgtm 1020 B, 8. P. 150 
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bv some other female associates of her, who 
persuaded her to do so not out of any sinister 
motive, but from a mere curiosity, Prom the 
manner in which this legend has been described, 
it appears that this or a similar story was already 
current in Bengal, and the poets drew from a 
common source. This has not at all elevated the 
character of llama or of Sltil, but has rather 
demeaned both, by making the hero, whose 
sincere love for his consort unblemished by dis- 
trust forms one of the great features of his manly 
character in the Sanskrit epic, yield to 
petty freaks of jealousy, worthy of a brothel, 
and by taking away all grandeur and grace 
from the character of 8 1 til, who is reduced 
to a weakling afraid of uttering llivaija's name 
and yet foolishly led by persuasion to draw a 
picture of him. 

We shall presently see that these stories 
were not invented by the Bengali poets but 
were incorporated in their works simply 
because these had already such a widespread 
celebrity in the country that it would have been 
a positive omission in the eyes of the people if 
the vernacular poets had left them out from 
their accounts of the llSmSyame legend. 

We have noticed in a previous lecture 
that in the Jain RftmSyapt by Hemchandra 
Achsrya Bavapt and the monkeys are the most 
prominent figures. It is with their account 
that the poems open* The account of Bftkgasa 
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and ape-dynasties alone occupy 140 pages and 

up to Ravana-Badha there are only 800 pages 

in all. The latter 160 pages are occupied with 

the story of llama interspersed with that of the 

monkeys and Ilftksasas, somewhat on the lines 

of Valmlki; for in the 12th century when 

Hemchanclra Aeharyya wrote, the Ilamftyana, 

Valmlki's epic was known throughout the Indian 

Peninsula. - In the short account given of llama 

by the Jain poet we are struck with the poet's 

elevated notion of Havana and the monkeys on 

the one hand and with his poor conception of 

Rama and of his brothers on the other, quite 

unlike the cherished traditions of the people, now 

prevalent in this country and derived chiefly 

from Valmlkfs epic. This suggests, as we have 

already stated, that in the south Havana's 

character had aroused popular admiration and 

not of Rama that the former was the main 

hero there and the latter's story was probably 

an engraftment and added supplement in which 

the introduction of Rama in a half-hearted and 

apologetic tone only showed that the poet was 

not at all inspired by him. 

Now to return to the subject of Rama's, 
jealousy. We find it first in the Jain RSmlyana. 
It is well known that Bengal was at one time 
a great centre of Jain activities. Twenty-three 
out of the twenty-four Tirthankaras of the Jains 
Iiad attained Siddhi in Sametekhara the Paresh 
m the District of Hamribagh in 
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Bengal And some of the Tirthankaras such as 
Srlranganatb, and Vasupujya were bom in 
Bengal. The greatest of the Tirthankaras 
Mahavfra spent a number of years preaching his 
faith in the Rfula Desha (Western Bengal). 

That Jainism once held its sway in this 
country has been, proved by the statues of the 
Tirthankaras recently discovered in Bikrampur 
and other parts of Bengal The legend of the 
Ramayana as described by the Jain poets must 
have at one time been current in this province. 
Hence it is that some of the additions which we 
find in the Bengali Ilamayanas contain matter 
popularised here by the Jainas, These have 
become inseparable from the popular conception 
of the Rftm&yanic legend. But it will be seen 
that while incorporating some materials of the 
Jain version, the Bengali poets were not wholly 
swayed by them but exercised a certain discre- 
tion which saved the great heroes from being 
absolutely degenerated an we find in the , Jain 
story. 

In the Jain Ram&yaoa we read of a love- 
between Laksmaga and princess Vanam&lfl a 
daughter of king Mahldhara by his . . queen 
Indrftnf. Mahldharo, was the king of Bijaya-pur. 
This love-af air is said to have occurred during 
the time of exile. Naturally the strictly ascetic 
character of Lak^matia has suffered -in this 
episode. But there are yet greater surprises 
in store. -Returning to Ayodhya from exite 
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Laksmana takes eight wives and llama three in 
addition, of course, to Slta. u "Not only these," 
writes the Tain poet, " hut there were 1600 
ladies in the harem/* This seems to he as it 
were out of vengeance for the austere lives led 
in the Dandaka forests. Laksmana's eight 
queens were V^alya, llupavatl, Vanamala, 
Kalyanamalika, Ratnamalika, Gltapadma, Bhaya- 
vatl and Manorama. Rama's four queens were 
Sita, Prabhavati, Ratinibha and (^rldama. The 
last-named three queens conspired against Slta 
out of jealousy for llama's greater attention to 
her and persuaded her to draw a picture of 
Ravana in this way : " Draw a sketch of Ravaija 
and show us what sort of appearance he had." 
Slta said, " I did not see his whole body, I only 
saw his feet ; how can I draw his picture ? " 
" Draw his feet only, our curiosity will be satis- 
fied,*' they said. Upon which Slta out of the innate 
sincerity of her nature painted the feet of 
Ravaiia. Rama came there and they told him 
in private, " Your dear Slta's mind is still fixed 
on the feet of Rsvajja, Just look at the picture 
of Ravana* $ feet drawn by Sfta's own hand ; 
oh king, know that Slta still worships him as 
the lord of her heart/' The co-wives then, 
circulated scandal about Slta by means of their 
maidservants and this reached Rama's ears and 
poisoned his mind. 

We have stated that in the celebrated 
Sanskrit epic RSma had a golden, statue of Slta 
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made and sat by its side to perform the horse- 
sacrifice ceremony proving to his subjects the 
great confidence and faith which he had in his 
wife, though he had sent her away to exile. 
About llama, Kaikeyl had once said " Rama 
does not look at the face of any other 
woman besides his wife'*." 1 This Rama in the 
Jain version is victimised by the intrigue 
of a number of queens ! The Bengali poets 
could not bear the idea of llama's having any 
. other queen than SrtS though they inserted the 
story of Rama's suspicion in their poems, as it 
was no doubt attached to the popular legend of 
their times. KrittivOsa says that it was Rama's 
brothers' wives who had in a careless, moment 
heedlessly requested Slfcft to draw a sketch of 
Ravana and ( handrivatl introduces the charac- 
ter, altogether new to us, of KukuS said to be 
a daughter of Kaikeyl, who trained in villainy by 
the wicked MantharS, plays the part of lago in 
creating jealousy in Rama. But' these poets 
could by no means bear the idea of Rama 
being represented as a demoralised oriental 
monarch led to eternal follies by the intrigue 
of sixteen hundred mistresses of the harem. 

Krittivasa shows the high character of Rima, 
and his intense devotion to Slta in the follow- 
ing incident. This relates to the occurrences 
after Rival's fall in the battle and Bibhlsana's 
installation on the throne of 



1 Bftm&ywpa* Ayodkyft Olu 72 verse 49. 
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" The monkeys stood around and the King 
Bibhlsana with joint hands approached Rama 
and addressed him thus : 

' Oh lord, for long years hast thou suffered 
from fast, vigil and hardships. I wish that 
the beautiful damsels of Lanka be thy atten- 
dants and minister to your comfort. A thousand 
fair ones have 1 in my harem. They will 
bring sweet scented kasturi and 
sandal perfumes and anoint 
your lovely body, now covered with dust of the 
forest-path* These women will serve you and 
feel extremely happy if they are permitted 
to do so. ' Rama said in reply * People know 
you, Oh lord of Raksasas, to he a virtuous 
soul ; but in your heart of heart you seem to 
cherish a sexual lust. Por myself I care not 
to look at the face of any other woman than 
SltS's. I not only avoid their touch but would 
not so much as have a sight of them. If you 
bring a million of fairies from heaven, my Sita 
is by far fairer to me than all of them. 

" I also beg to remind you that though born 
of royal blood, Bharata my younger brother 
is unhappy; he wears the rag of an ascetic and 
lives in great sorrow owing to my exile. It is for 
the sake of my exiled life tha* 
he has courted all these austeri- 
ties. When I shall once more 
embrace my dear brother, itlrill then be my time 
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to scent my body with sandal and other 
perfumes. J 

I cannot say if according to the stern 
European point of view the above passage should 
not be condemned as wanting in decency ; but 
if the rural poet has not followed a strictly 
puritan standard in the address of Bibhlsana to 
llama, there is certainly that elevated notion of 
sexual love apparent on the face of the passage. 

I surmise that from sources like that of the 

Jain Kamayana some of the Bengali poets have 

introduced episodes describing 

mSXT**' 8 IOVn " tllB 1( > v -niaJdng of Laksmaija, 
a point for which there is 
apparently no clue in the Sanskrit epic. One 
such will be found in a work called Laksmaijer 
Digvijaya by the poet Bhabanieharana, written 
early in the 18th century. Here Lakgmapa is 
represented as deputed by Kama for conquering 
the three worlds, but happens to meet Chandra- 
kala, a daughter of Indra, bathing in a tank near 
a lonely hermitage. As he sees the damsel, he 
becomes at once enamoured of her and throwing . 
his bow on the ground delivers a speech worthy 
of an eighteenth century dilettante, to his friends 
among whom the chief was the Ape-god Hanu- 
mana. His effeminate prattles remind us of the 
Jain hero rather than the stoic personification 
of brotherly love that Lakimaija is in the great 
Sanskrit epic. He tells Hanuman, as the hero 
of Bharat Chandra might do to the flotrer 
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woman Hlra " Adieu to fight for ever ; return 
to Ayodhya, my good friends. Here I shall 
take the ascetic's vow and henceforth wander 
in foreign lands a disappointed man. Tender 
my respects to the feet of llama and Sfta, and 
tell them that Laksmana has taken the vow of 
an ascetic. Hear me, A&gada, and all ye that are 
present here, go to Kiskinclhya back and to your 
respective homes after interviewing Rama, " 
saying so he threw his bow on the ground. 

And all this gibberish, simply because he saw 
the fair damsel Chandrakala only once while 
she was bathing 1 
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(a) 7 T Ae? Ramayttna by Kamchandra 

Chandn&vatl's command over tender expres- 
sions particularly over those which create pathos 
. is only matched by the power of Karichandra 
in delineating homely and humorous situations 
lit up with frequent flashes of true poetry. 
The name of Kaviehandra was probably an- 
kara. In the colophon attached to an episode of 
the Eamayaigia written by Kavichandra we find 
that his grandfather was one Goyinda, a Kulln 
Brihmin of BaadyopSdhylya 

The difficulty of ,. ._ __, ,, ,\.. . 

getting a historical family. They were the residents 

clue to Kaviohandr&. , -it 0* A** ntu A 

of the Tillage SSgardia. The 
poefs father was Bijayrima Bandyo ; they were 
five brothers in all and the poet's immediate elder 
brother was Bha?ni Kavichaudra was the titte 
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and Cankara his name. In one place the poet 
pays his respect to one Janakinatka. If Janaki- 
natha (lit, husband of Sita) is not here put for 
Rama himself, he must be the religious precep- 
tor of the poet. But there are so many poets 
bearing the title of Kavichandra to be met with 
in the old Bengali literature that it is difficult to 
say with any degree of certainty whether the 
. poet who wrote the witty dialogue of Angada 
in the Angacla Eaivara is the same person who 
attained celebrity by translating the Bhagabata. 
We find a quite different pedigree given of this 
Kavichandra, the translator of the Bhagavata, 
a fact which clearly shows that the poet of the 
Angada Raivara is a different person. " Kavi- 
chandra, the Brahmin, writes the poem offering 
his devotion to Ramapati (Krisna). He is a 
native of Luauo to the south of Lego. " Then 
again " Muni Rama Chakravarti is the abode of 
all virtues, his son Kavichandra sings. " In 
another colophon of the Bhagavata we have the 
following statement : u By the order of the King 
Gopala Sinha, Kavichandra briefly narrates the 
story of the Bharata. " This Goplla Sinka was 
probably a Raja of Burdwaa. 

Many copies of the Bh&gavata written by 
Kavichandra are dated about the middle of the 
Ijfth century. These dates are, of course, not of 
composition but of the copies. The Rimaya^ic 
/epspdes^ bearing tke authorship of Kavickandra 
,jx>;W fotmd in old manuscripts are, kowever, not 
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so old. In fact the dates of copies of numerous 
M3S. of Kavichandra's ttzimftyaiiic stories (now- 
incorporated with Krittivasa's edition published 
in Calcutta) that have come to our hands, belong 
to 'the latter part of the* 18th century. Three 
such M8S. in the Library of the University are 
dated 1789, 1790 and 17SM % A.D. respectively. 
From the racy style of Kavichandra the 

poet of the ltftmftyai.ia,~ from his wit stained with 

indecent taste and the light speed of his verses 
enriched by metaphorical expressions, -the un- 
mistakable characteristics of the style of our 18th 
century poets, we are inclined to suppose) that h 
belonged to the latter school rather than the 16th 
century in which another poet bearing the title 
of Kavichandra, the translator of the Bhsgavata, 
flourished. We had hitherto included both of 
them in the list of our 16th century poets, but 
in .the face of the evidences referred to above, 
we find that position to be untenable. Of- course 
our views about his elate - and identification 
must be changed if any copy of the Angada 
Eaivara or some other RSmsyaijlc poems ' by 
Kavichandra, is found out bearing an earlier 
date. The M88. of Kavichandra's ' potting 
relating to the Bhftgavata or the Mahsbharata, 
ag ' I have already stated, show the middle 
of the 17th century to be the date of their 
copy, and none of the copies of the Raivara^ 
thai we hare come across, is dated eartiei? 
than the 18th, . ,\ r 
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The Bhagavata by Kavichandra hacl a wide 
celebrity in Bengal, but it is difficult to find a 
complete MS. in which the author's whole account 
is given. We are informed that one Makhanlal 
Bandyopadhyaya, who claims descent from the 
poet through one of his daughters, has brought 
together all the poems of Kavichandra and 

going to publish them. There will be 



is 



the risk of his including works by all different 
Kavichandras in his collection as if they were 
the writing of the same author. In the absence 
of any positive proofs the critic will not be in 
a position to identify the poet of the Bamayana 
with the poet of the Bhagavata, on the basis 
of the similarity of the title alone, In the 
colophon we- find two distinct pedigrees and 
this point, if not any thing else, cannot be 
ignored. 

The great poetical merits of Angada Eaivara 
will surely be admitted by all critics. And 
numerous old MSS. have been found in which 
Kavichandra is distinctly mentioned to be the 
author of Angada RaivSra, and all old MSS. of 
Krittivasa's Ramayajia give that episode in a 
quite different way and in a much less poetical 
form. "Why should the editors of Kfittiv&sa's 
Ramayana yield to the weakness of incorporating 
that poem in the Ramiyaija by Kf ittivSsa ? The 
rural people of Bengal for nearly a century have 
foui^d KavichaBdra's poem incorporated into 
KrittivasaV work by the help of Battala 
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Angador Rftivftra. 



publications and hence our editors now are afraid 
of omitting a celebrated passage from the popular 
work lest its sale should he affected by the 
omission. The best course will be to put 
Kavichandra's name in the colophon so that the 
poem may still continue to form a part of Kritti- 
rasa's work and at the same time remain true to 
its author. 

I shall here quote some extracts from the 
celebrated poem of Kavichandra 

- -the Angadcr Baivara or the 

embassy of Angaela. The coarser portions of 
the poem have flashes of wit and poetry, but we 
shall leave them out of consideration here. 

"The whole world trembles at Rival's 
power. The gods are ready to serve the will of 
the R&ksasa- monarch of Lanki. The Moon-god 
holds the royal umbrella over his head. Brahma 
(from whose mouth the sacred Yedas sprang) has 
the charge of education of the young children 
of La&kii, The god Indra weaves garlands of 
flowers for the dreaded chief. The god of the 
wind and water (Parana and Baru$a) have the 
charge of dusting and watering the palace, The 
Sun-god is the gate-keeper and Vrihaspati, the 
great of Indra's heaven, recites the Vedic 
hymns before Rlvaija. The heavenly nymph 
'Urva9t pleases the court by her charming dance 
and the Kmnarls sing in their oeleatial voice. 
The Air-god has also the charge of fanning 
the monarch. The full-moon holds the 
28 
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and lights the fair city of Lanka every night, and 
Yama, the king of Death, himself does not vsleep 
for fear of Ravaria. So great is his power that 
at his bidding even Fire becomes cooL 

" But the king of the Raksasas does not care 
now for all these glories. His mind is filled 
with llama's image. When ho sleeps his enemy 
appears to him in his dreams. While idly sitting 
on his throne he draws the portrait of llama quite 
unconsciously. When speaking of other things 
the name of Rama com en to his lips all on a 
sudden, and when he shuts his eyes, the dreaded 
image becomes the more vivid before his mind's 
eyes, and Havana, greatly alarmed, says to his 
courtiers " Alas what has become of me ! It 
seems that there is no escape from Kama this 
time. My death is near at hand. Monkeys 
and men have bridged the sea with stone and 
wood. The stone floats on water against all laws 
of nature. What never took place in the world 
has happened here/' 

This passage will naturally recall the fears 
of Kansa created by Krisija. The influence of 
the Bhagavata is apparent here. 

Angadcfs Approach. 

" Enormous was the bulk of his body. In 
slow majesty he walked up to the court. It 
seemed as if the god of the Bay suddenly rose 
in the East. His eyes shone above like flame 
and his head touched the sky. The gatekeepers 
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were alarmed at the sight and precipitously 
* retreated just as frogs fly at the sight of a 
princely elephant. He kicked at the door which 
broke and then entered the hall unopposed. 
His body shone like the Sumeru mountain. 
The llaksasas whispered in alarm, C 0h lord, 
who is this mighty fellow that has entered our 
city ?' The king was there with his ministers. 
They all became silent in fear as they saw 
the mighty hero, Havana had taken his seat on 
a high throne. A ngacla for a little while con- 
sidered something within himself and having 
paid his respects to .llama in his mind increased 
the length of his tail till it became very large 
indeed. He curled his huge tail so as to form 
an elevated seat; and then gat upon it facing 
Bavaria. He now looked like the god Indra 
seated on his Airivata. 



na's Speech, 



" What do you say ? oh monkey ! Rama will 
shortly enter my city ! 1 do not know what will 
befall us then. Perhaps we shall not be able to 
live in our native land any more 1 He, the 
friend of the vile Guhaka of low caste, has 
thought within himself that, helped by monkeys, 
he will recover Sltl ! We have heard enough 
of his power. His younger brother has occupi- 
. ed the throne sending him to the forest; suoh is 
Ms power ! - He was for a time the guard of 
his wife in the forest ! Whatever it be, go md ' 
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tell him that as he has cut the nose and ears of 
my sister Surpanakhii there is no escape this 
time. I consider my life vain if there be no 
proper retaliation for this. I have accordingly 
brought his wife Sita. by force. Tell that fool 
of an ascetic that he may try his very best. If 
mount Sumern breaks at the blow of a dwarf's 
fist, if the property of Garuda the lord of birds 
be forcibly taken by a crow and if the sun falls 
down from the sky because the glow-worm 
shines, yet Rama will not be able to gain victory. 
Listen to me, oh monkey, I shall give a sound 
piece of advice ; this you will do well to 
communicate to your Lord. Let Rama with 
his own hands destroy the bridge he has built 
over the sea. Let my brother Bibhlsana who 
has espoused his cause return and seek forgive- 
ness from me. Let that devil of a monkey who 
burnt my fair city be bound hand and foot and 
delivered to me in that condition. Let Rama 
throw aside his bow and arrows and take an oath 
of amity. Then may I be pleased to forgive him. 

Anffada'a Reply. 

Angada said, " Very well, oh monarch, Rama 
sent, me here and I have received your message. 
Discussion on this point is fruitless. I am going 
now to leave your city. I must tell Riraa 
all that you have advised. The breaking of the 
bridge is a question of 5 or days. We shall 
repair and rebuild those portions of your fair 
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city that have been burnt. But tell me, oh 
monarch, how can we repair your sister's nose 
and ears that have been cut ?" 

The charm of this poem lies in its nicy 
.style and exquisite metre. These cannot be 
reproduced in translation. 



(A) Saxthi&ara mid (fanga, 

In Eastern Bengal Ohamlrftvati was not the 
only writer of itfuniiyanic talcs. In Perg. 
Maheswardi In the District of Dacca two poets 
Sasthivara and Ganga Dtisa, father and son, 
wrote on the subject of the great epic, more than 
300 years ago. We have several MSS. of their 
poems dated the 17th century. They were 
inhabitants of Dinardvrip. This is evidently the 
earlier form of the modern name Jhinardi. 
These poets not only wrote on the subject of the 
Rmyaija ? but on many of the PaurSnie subjects, 
fashionable at the time, such as on Manasa Devi 
and on the episodes of the MahabhSrata. Sasthi- 
vara and Ganga DUsa were voluminous writers ; 
the title of the former was 'Gunar&j' and 
he tells us in several colophons that he was 
favoured and patronised by one Jagadffiftanda 
to whom he dedicates the result of his literary 
labours. Jagadftnanda might have been Ms 
religious preceptor, f have mentioned in some 
detail some of the works of these two poets 
in my History of the Bengali Language and 
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Literature, pp. 185-187. Sastivara's father's name 
was Kulapati and the family probably belonged 
to the Suvarnabanik caste. In the colophon of a 
poem on Manasa Devi by Ganga Dasa Sen the 
poet states that he belonged to the Banik caste. 
I had in my former works on the history of our 
Literature made a statement that these poets were 
probably Vaidyas. Tins view I change now in 
the face of the evidence that has recently come to 
light. The village Jhmardi has many residents 
of the Suvarnabanik caste even now, and it 
does a great credit to that community that 
two of the popular early poets of Eastern Bengal 
belonged to their caste. The admiration and 
favour in which they were held in the olden times 
appears strikingly from the fact that in the 
districts of Tipperah, Noakhali, Chittagong and 
Dacca, I scarcely found any collection of old 
Bengali MSS. that did not contain at least some 
of the poems of either of these two poets. 
Unfortunately there has not been any endeavour 
on the part of the Sahitya Parisat or any other 
literary bodies of Bengal to publish these once 
popular poems. Year by year large numbers 
of old Bengali MSS. are being destroyed by 
worm% fire and unfavourable climatic condi- 
tions. When in some happier future our sense 
of duty will be roused in regard to the preserva- 
tion of this national heritage, it may not un- 
likely be found too late for the purpose. Time 
gives opportunities but does not atop its course 
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of destruction if these opportunities are not 
uitilised. The Suvarnabanik community is noted 
for their wealth and I applied to Babu Dinanath 
Dhar of Chinsurah for moving in the matter 

and rescuing the great poets of his caste 
from passing into oblivion. He promised to 

do something but has dona nothing up to 
now. Gangftd&na Sen'N verses are elegant 
and sweet and I remember that a European 
friend of mine, distinguished for rare literary 
gifts, expressed a high appreciation of some 
passages from Gangtl .'Dana's Itftm&yana, explain- 
ed by mo. For specimens of his writings I 
beg to refer yon to p. 186 of my History of 
Bengali Language and Literature. Gangs Dasa 
frequently mentions the names of his father and 
grand-father in the colophon. "My grand- 
father ia Kulapati and my father in Sasthivara 
whose praise is proclaimed by all in. the country." 
These lines occur HO often in the bhanit& 9 that 
they have become quite familiar to those who 
have studied his works. 

(0) Jl&mamohMM Handopadhydya's Ra/mMyana. . 

R&mamohana was born at the village of Materi 
in the district of Nadift. The village is' only four 
miles from the sub-divisional town of Katwa, 
and is situated on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges. BalarSma BandyopSdhyaya, the father 
of our poet, had ordered him to establish an 
image of Rama at his home. So the poet founded 
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a temple and dedicated it to the god. It was 
evidently with the object of glorifying this 
deity, that the poet composed his Ramayana in the 
year 1838. The image of llama in the temple 
at Mater i became a centre of great religious 
devotion. The poet says, "There is an immense 
gathering of worshippers before the gate of this 
temple of liima day and night, so that it he- 
comes difficult for a devotee to enter the temple 
and catch a glimpse of the god, fighting his 
way through the crowd. People fall prostrate 
or dance with joy singing songs in praise of 
the deity." 1 Our poet next goes on saying how 
Hanuman, the monkey-chief, once appeared to 
him in a dream and commanded him to compose 
a Ramayana. 

In fact our author seems to have cherished 
a greater faith in Hanuman than in Rama 
himself. He devotes many pages to hymns in 
praise of the Ape-god, and in one place already 
referred to by me, he asserts that worshipping 
Hanuman should be considered as an act of 
merit equal to worshipping RSma himself. He 
further tries to prove that the Ape-god was an 
incarnation of Civa. He addresses a curious 
hymn to Hanuman on the lines of Mirkandeya 
Chandl praying him to grant him a lucky wife. 
I quoted the whole text in a foregoing lecture. 
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though crude, and 



certainly n sincere one. The poet invests the 



prayer 
n 

Ape-god with all learning and wisdom. He is 
said to have acquired nil ihe wisdom of the 14 

regions, being taught by the Sun-god himself. 

As in all vernacular recensions the Bengali 
elements of course predominate in this Rama- 
yana also. Though the poet shows much scho- 
larship in Sanskrit, the homes of Bengal and the 

devotional fervour that he constantly beheld 
there supplied him wilh inspiration more than 

all the classic lore at his command. The proces- 

sion of Rama's marriage as described in his poem 
gives the vivid picture* of a Bengali bridegroom's 
party, all of aristocratic families, making a superb 
show in the streets. On stately couches carried 
on the shoulders of men the nymphs of heaven 
are made to dance. This recalls vividly sketches, 
found in the Babuhilfisa by Pramathn Carmlt 
written early in the 10th century, of marriage- 
processions in which public women, dancing on 
Ohaturdohls formed a part of the show. The 
soldiers march with gold caps on their heads, 
wearing gorgeous Bengali dresses and the feasts 
we given, of which the menu is taken, from an 
ordinary Bengali sweetmeat shop. 

The influence of VaiBiiayism, I need hardly 
repeat, is apparent IE this 
ESmSyaijan also. It was ihe 
fashion of the time to $ee all 
legends in the light of that faith. 



The influence of 

Vaif^atism. 
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or the plays of Kvisna caught the popular 
fancy, and nothing could appeal to their 
imagination that had not something similar 
to the episodes described in the Bhagavata. 
Rama, when he lost Sihl, is described as 
being in a state of trance. He could not 
recognise Laksmana nor could he tell who he 
himself was. This is evidently in imitation 
of the trances o Radha as described by the 
Vaisnava poets. 1 Sometimes through the home- 
ly scenes of rural Bengal, through the ideas 
which floated in the atmosphere of the country, 
and which our poet incorporated in his 
work without any thought as to its legiti- 
mate scope, suddenly, a ray of true poetry, 
enlivened by faith and fancy, peeps in and 
lights up a whole canto. The Kiskmdhya 
Kaijda has many passages of true and intrinsic 
beauty. We refer to one quoted on p. 191 of 



Thi* passage sounds exactly like* one from Krisna Kamala f " Divine 
Frenzy". The Vitjiava poefc writes s. 
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my History of tho Bengali Language and 
Literature. 

The geographical accounts given in the 

Kislundhya Kfinda include the names of Anga, 
Banga and Kalinga, not comprised in the 
original Epic. And [tongal in all matters again 
and again asserts itself in quite an unwarrantable 
manner in this version of the story that professes 
to be but a Bengali adaptation of Vfllmlkrs tale. 
The Uttaril Kan,da begins with a description of 
the marriage of (^iva 

Ilamayana in Sanskrit, who- 
been its author, became- very 
popular in Bengal in the 18th 

', -..,,, , *r t 

and 19th centuries. In it we 
find strange stories about Esma 
and Sits One of them is that on returning to 
Ayodhyft, Sltft told the assembled Eishis that 
therc^ were two Esvanas, one with ten heads 3 the 
junior Bva.Qa, whom Kama had killed at Lankk 
But the nenior one still lived. He had a hun- 
dred heads, and he reigned in the island of 
Punkara, where he played with the solar planets 
as if they were his play-balls. He was so power- 
ful that in his consideration Mount Sumeru 
was a mustard seed and his capital was so 'grand 
that Amarftvatl was nothing as compared: to it. ; 
Eima was persuaded by Sltl and by the Eishis 
to declare war on him and invade his capital 
When he actually encountered this hydra-headed 
dragon, he found himself incapable of 
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with him. Ho actually swooned in his chariot 
and SitS who had accompanied him to Puskara 
came to his rescue at this stage. She assumed 
the figure of Kali. In this warfare we find 
only a repetition of what transpired between 
Chandl and Cumbha-Nic;umhha. The Matrikas 
sprang from Sifa's body, and these were more 
than a match for the dragon and his army. 
Slta killed him and returned triumphantly 
with her husband to Ayoclhya. This tale is told 
in the Uttara Kauda of llamainohana's book in 
an animated style. The akta influence as a 
matter of course predominates in these descrip- 
tions. The stanzas 
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are as good as any describing Kali by the 5kta 
poets. 

Eamamohana^ Bengali Ililmayaija is inter- 
spersed with many Sanskritic glokas and his 
mastery over elegant Bengali words of Sanskritic 
derivation is remarkable. 

This Ramayaria is indebted to Tulsl Dasa's 
work, from which the Bengali poet borrows many 
metaphors, and this we have already indicated. 
In. his preliminary verses he admits this and 
pays his tribute of respect to Krittivasa and 
Tills! Dasa both. As a true Vaisnava our 
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poet does not seek Nirvana or annihilation. He 
prays to tho Lord " I do not soek m-nkti, may 
you grant mo such devotion that. I may drink 
the nectar of your swent name for all times !" l 
The extinction of self the, highest goal of the 
Advnitavadins- -i,s discarded in preference to the 
perpetual joy of being in the presence of 
the deity the greatest blessedness which the 
believers in duality have in view. 

The author in a colophon complains of his 
broken health while writing the Rfunfiyana, 



(rf) lillma I A lit by 'tlamanfiMla who subscribes 
himself as an inmtrntttion of the Buddha. 

You will be surprised to hear that the Buddha 
wrote a Ilamayana in Bengali. Your astonish- 
ment will be much less when I tell you that this 
Buddha is not the one who was born at Kapila- 
vastu in the Oth century B.C., but a Bengali who 
in the 17th century asserted th&t he was an 
incarnation of the Buddha commissioned to re- 
dress human wrongs, 

We learn from the history of Orissa that the 
province was a stronghold of the Buddhists even 
in the 15th century. We find in the- Kaclcha of 
Govinda Disa written in the year 1511 A.1X that 
Ohaitanya met with a large number of Buddhists 
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The BuddhinlH ^roau 
under oppression and 
seek rofutfo in a pro- 
phoHcy of tho Buddha'n 
advent again. 



in the southern part of Orlssa in that year when 
he travelled in the Deecan. Dam bnihma, or the 
image of Jagannatha con tinned to ho the chief 
god of the .Buddhists of Orlssa till almost recent 
times. We find from the account of Orissa 
given by Mr. Sterling that at 
the court ol f Itaja Prat a/pa Rudra 
the Buddhists had at first a 
great ascendency which was 
overthrown by the Vaisnavas who converted the 
Baja to the Vaisuava faith. 1 Pratapa Rudra was 
a contemporary of Ghaitanya. During the reign 
of Raja Mukunda Deva, tho notorious iconoclast 
Kalapahada visited Orissa in 1581. lie attacked 
Puri during the reign of Gaurgovinda, Mukunda 
Deva's son, and threw the image of Jagannatha 
into ftre from which it was rescued in a 
miserable condition by the Pandas. The Bud- 
dhists burnt in silent rage at this treatment of 
their god and believed with all their heart in the 
prophecy current among the different sections of 
the Mahayana Buddhists that the Lord would 
appear again in the earth when the sins of the 
human race would be full. It lias been proved 
by Mr. N. N. Vasu by overwhelming evidences 
that the Bathtiries and some other tribes of Orissa 
who latterly adopted the Vaisnava faith being 
drawn to it partly by the inherent charm of that 
emotional creed and partly to escape Brahminic 
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persecution, sfill have remained true to the 
essentials of the .Buddhistic faith and follow them 
in their religious rites and observances. They 
have been rightly turned erypto Buddhists. They 
are believers in Ihe theory of Vend and their creed 
is evidently derived from that of the Mahayana 
school of Buddhism founded by Nagarjuna in 
the 1st century A.I). 

Oovinda .Dusa, Aehyttta Oasa, lialariima Dana 
and other great Valsnava poets of Orissa, who 
flourished in the l(5th century, have laid down 
some of the doctrines of Buddhism in a clear and 
unequivocal language. Achyuttlnarida declared 
that he was himself a manifestation of one of 
the five forces of fho Buddha. 1 Tho prophetic 
saying that the, Buddha wa** -coming again to the 
world, as the redeemer of its sins, pervaded the 
whole atmosphere of Orisna; and her poets, 
saints and prophets all believed it with the same 
ardour of faith. This was chiefly due to the 
molestation whieh their god Darn 'Brahma re- 
peatedly received tit the hands of the Mahornedan 
iconochists. f rhey felt- the need of a saviour and 
a dentroyer of their enomioH, and thia eager desire 
found expTt k Hion in the prophecies mentioned in 
the (Jainya Saihhifa by Achyuta Dlsa written in 
the 10th century, and in other mibsequent works 
like the JuKomati-walikft, A variety of sources 
pointn to the existence of a firm belief among the 

Aihyut Dlsa'n yunya SwAbifci Oh. X 
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crypto Buddhists of Orissa that the Buddha 
would be reborn into the world to destroy the 
sinners. 

We have alluded lo the fact that Aehyuta 
Dfisa in this (^unya Samhitil has indicated the 
prophecy of Buddha's coming incarnation. The 
poet clearly states that JJOOO Buddhists in the 
province of Orissa lay expecting with all the 
ardour of their soul the happy advent of the 
Buddha again on this sublunary stage of ours. 
"During the time when Aehyuta Dfisa wrote his 
poem the image of Dfiru. HraJniui was molested "by 
the Kalapahfula. The indignity of this atrocious 
treatment only served to enkindle the faith of 
the followers of the Lord in the prophetic saying. 
But a change came over the spirit of the political 
atmosphere of India by the ascension of Akbar 
to the Moghul throne. Akbar took possession of 
Orissa in 1502 A.D. Raja K&nmchandra was 
installed on the throne of the province and 
received many favours from the w Emperor, He 
was appointed Sevayet to the image of Jagann&tha. 
And the Hindus and the Buddhists once 
more enjoyed peace and prosperity during this 
time. 

But the peaceful epoch in administration 
introduced by Akbar and which continued during 
the two succeeding reigns came to an end when 
Aurangzeb ascended the throne in 1657 and began 
to persecute his Hindu subjects. In the Persian 
history Tabishiratul Nasirin it is written that 
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Anrangjcb'ft oppres- 
sion. 



the eyes of Jagannfttha were 



. Aurangjeb deputed Nawab Ik rain Khan for des- 
troying the image of Jagannatha. The reigning 
king of Orissa at that time wan Dravyasinha II. 
Ikram Khan destroyed two of the chief gates of 

the temple with the figures of 
dragons over them. Two bril- 
liant diamonds that formed 
seized by the 
Nawab and sent to Aurangjeb who was at that 
time staying at Bijapur. Dravyasing II reigned 
from 1697-1707, So at this time the Buddhists 
of Orissa and in fact the whole population of the 
proyinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa burnt 
with rage at the disfiguration of their deity an4 
at the destruction of the temple-gates. 

It was probably during this time that EimS- 
nanda, a Bengali, openly declared himself .to 'be 
an incarnation of the Buddha. No date indi- 
cating his time is found in the BimSyajja that 
he has written. But the tamper which he di<* 
plays against the Mahomedan iconoclasts apd 
the vow that he takes of restoring Jagannfttha to 
his glory clearly suggests that he must have 
written his work either . about the year 1581, 
when Kftl&pah&ia seized the god and threw it 
into fire, or about the year 1007 when Dravya- 
sinha II was unable to hold his own against 
Nawab Ikram Khan who molested the image. 
The style of the book shows that it is not as old 
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as the 10th century. It wan probably during 
the reign of Dravyasinha IT that the poet llama* 
nanda flourished. It appears that he was already 
a distinguished loader of the Buddhists, whom 
like Ackyuta Dana and other previous writers, 
he terms hhaklas. In many passages he speaks 
in a tone of authority demanding the attentive 
hearing of these Ihafdas who were evidently his 
followers. He emphatically puts it that he is ; 
no other than the Buddha himself arid that he 
has incarnated himself again with two-fold j 
objects ; one and the principal one is to take by 
force the whole of the country from the hands j 
of the Mahomedans and make it over to Dam 
Srahma the supreme lord of the world ; the 
other one is to subvert the growing Vaisnava 
faith. This is, however, a very curious thing. 
But the writer is evidently a (^iikta and a Tiintrika ; 
and firm believer in Kali. He in evidently a Tan.- ; 
trika of the Mahftyftna Buddhism. He in besides 
a believer in Rama, who according to the Bud- 
dhists, was no other than the Buddha himself in 
a previous birth, as we find in the Jtltaka story. 
It is therefore no wonder that a Buddhist 
should write a Ramayapi. The 

The Buddhists wore . . , 

fim believers in the Cunvapuiilna by llftmai Pundit 

BSma legend. J. ,. * / TT 

distinctly puts Hanumftn in 
the exalted rank of a minister to the Buddha and 
also mentions him in several places as an 
honoured gate-keeper of Buddhist temples. 
This we had already an occasion to refer to in a 



previous lociuro. n e react in cue 
logical report of .Mayurbhanja by Mr. Vasu that 
the Banns, a tribe who represent the Bud- 
dhistic views more than any other people of 
Qrissa in the modern times, are zealous' wor- 
shippers of Rama and of the Ape-god Hanu- 
man. 1 As the story of llama has always been 
familiar to the Buddhists by the Dayaratha 
Jataka and as they believe llama to be ' no 
other than Buddha himself, there can be no 
anomaly in a Buddhist writing a ilamiyaaa. 
Like -the author of the Cunyapur&Qa, llama* 
tiantla is a firm believer in the Ape-god 'Hanu- 
man and in fact he states that his inspiration for 
writing the Jlftmayana came from the Ape-god 
himself , (See L 10 of the AyodhyS Kanda and . 
f. 26 of the Kiskindha Klfida of the MS. of, 
B&mSnanda's IlEmllllil), On leaf 10 of the, 
Adi Kancja, llamllnanda declares HanumSn to 
be an incarnation of (^iva and the principal 
hero of the llamiyariui. - , 

,- Though, an w have already observed, there 
were many prophecies current in the province, 
of Orissa of the Buddha's coming incarnation, 
and though AchyutSnanda and several others 
declared themselves to have illumination from 
the Buddha 'himself for preach- 
ing his faith, yet none so boldly 
asserted that he was the great 
Buddha himself as BSmananda 

1 Introduction to the Archaeological Eoporfc of Mayurbhailja p. caootv. 
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did; nay moro, in several places in the 
colophon ilamananda does not give his name but 
simply signs himself* as the Buddha. Such for 
instance as in the Lanka Kanda (f. 7 of the MS.) 
" The Buddha says, M am born in vain. Oh mother 
Kali, take me to the city of Bhairava. Give me, 
oh mother, my place in that world from which I 
have come. This body of flesh is full of pain." 1 
Again (Lanka, f. 10). "The Buddha says, *I see 
no way to escape. Save me, oh Kali. Death 
pursues nie. 5 " a There is a considerable number 
of colophons in which Ramarianda declares him- 
self to be the Buddha and explains his mission. 
I -quote one here (Adi, 1L 134-135). 

"I will drive away the Vaisi^ava faith and 
the vicious Kali (^fif) will have no jurisdic- 
tion over the earth henceforth. I will mani- 
fest unto the world the forces of the five deities 
Radha, Kali, LaksmI, Van! and Gafiga. I will 
assert myself by my power and by my boundless 
charities. This body of mine is the receptacle 
of many other virtues. I will manifest in myself 
the Vi9warSpa as Krisna did in Treta. I will 
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and ot ? the Yar.tMi&s. The whole country will be 
brought under one sway and to Dam Urahma 
will I dedicate* all these j dominions making him 
the supremo lord." 1 

He frequently invokes the aid of Mahakall 
to fulfil his grand mission. " The source of all 
my inspiration is the com maud of Mahakall. 
Do thou, oh queen of the universe, infuse 
strength unto mo." 

The following stanzas will show how he 
declares to his followers that ho is the Buddha : 

" Ramananda says that all grief and pain 
of the people's heart will he removed by listen- 
ing to the teachings of the Buddha. By the 
will of Kali and by the powers manifested in 
him, Ramananda is an incarnation of the 
Buddha in this Kaliyuga," (Adi f. 86).* 
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The Mother of the Universe (Kali) manifested 
herself in her full glory in this Kaliyuga and by. 
inflicting a curse on tho Buddha has brought him 
down to' this world/' (Adi f. 86).' 

" llamananda was born in the iidra caste, 
but being himself tho Buddha writes all these 
truths." (Aclif. 83, 84).' 2 

The book is full of references to the power 
and glory of Daru Bra km a of Puri (Adi f. 12 f 
74 89, 134). 

It appears that the ambition of the writer 
was to drive away the Mahomedans and firmly 
set Darn Jirahnia on the throne of India. 
When the image of the god would be thus 
installed in full glory, the author would read 
his Ilamalila before him. This was the crown- 
ing point of his ambition. 3 

The author of Ramallla did not seem to 
cherish an idle dream. The general oppression of 
Aurangzeb on the Hindus and desecration 
of their temples before the eyes of the devout 
worshippers had charged the whole atmosphere 
of India with a desire for retaliation. A renais- 
sance of Hinduism on a martial basis was the 
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outcome of this state* of affairs. The* prevailing 

spirit of the times nmn I fasted, itself and found 
its full devolopnuMil in ShivftjI. But, there were 
Tillage chiefs and leaders of sects who felt the 

spirit none the less forcibly* One of tiietn was 
certainly Ktltnfinanda. He was a man with 

a large following and the* means at his command 
seem to have been considerable. The line f I will 
asvsert myself by my power and by my boundless 
charities " is significant. It appears also that 
his literary talents we* re also of a high order 
and acknowledged by all. c * In the world is 
B&mSnanda reputed to bo a master of emotional 
writing/ 1 (Adi f. 25). Often, in the colophon 
does he assume the oxaltod position of a prophet 
and philanthropist whoso mind seeks ' the 
welfare of the whole mankind. "The son of 
G-hosa writes for the benefit of the whole world/ 98 
(Adi f, 78), Similar lines indicative of his. 
far-reaching sympathy for" the suffering world" 
abound in the book, He further 'states that 
any one reading his IlftmSlllI in a spirit of faith . 
will find the latent powers of his soul fully 
developed (Adi f. ISO), 7 - ' ' 

The idea of rescuing Puri from the hands of 
the iconoclasts and even of the Hindus was deep* 
rooted in the minds of the Buddhists of Orissa 
who called themselves MuMma dkarmis, 
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made their religious doctrines a hotchpotch of 
Vaishnavism and the Mahay ana creed. In 
quite recent times (1875) we hear of an expedi- 
tion led by the celebrated poet and saint of 
Orissa, Bhima Bhoi, who with the people of 
30 villages attacked the Puri temple. This 
crusade of the Buddhists, however, did not prove 
successful. The Raja with the help of a body 
of Police men completely dispersed them. And 
we read in some IJriya hooks, such as the 
Alekha Lila, that Kuntibhoja of Eastern Bengal, 
Raja SobhSnanda of North Bengal, Jay 
Sahu, a Teli, and four other leaders of the 
Mahima Dharma sect socretly collected an | 
army of 2 lacs of men bent upon restoring 
Daru Brahma to the overlordship of the 
country. ', 

Evidences of these Budhistie efforts to 
recover their old power are abundantly found 
in old TJriya MSS. But since the days of Ilamai 
Pundit, Hari Sidyi and Mayanamatl in the 10th 
and the llth centuries, we have not come 
across any sure proof of the existence of any 
positive efforts among the Bengali Buddhists 
to assert themselves. Here, however, is the. 
unique and unmistakable evidence showing that 
Buddhism not only larked in the backwoods 
of Bengal but there lived in thQ heart of the 
country, so late as the 17th century, one who 
not only preached the theory of the Mahayana 
theology but asserted that he was the Buddha 
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A History of 
MS. of Rariilflii. 



himself reborn into the world to redress sin and 
punish the oppressors. 

Now to return to the MS. of liamlilfi and its 
author. K&mftnanda probably 
" hailed from Birbhum. He be- 
longed to the Satgop caste. His 
family surname was *Obosa' and frequently in 
the colophon ho calls himself " Ghona putra " 
son of Ghosa. In one pannage he seems to lament 
the death of his wife. The MS. of Eamallla was 
collected last year by Uamkumar Datta of 
Patrasier a village in (he Bankura District, It 
was purchased by Fricliyavidyimahirjpiava 
Nagendranath Vasti for his library of old MSS* It 
was while collating and searching for MSS. of 
Rlm?lyai>a for my lectures that I happened 
to come across this work and made the discovery 
embodied in the foregoing pages. The MS, is 
incomplete. The first leaves of the Adi K%da are 
lost. The Adi K&gda, the Ayodhya and the Araijya 
are considerably large. The Kiskmdhyl has 27 
leaves and the Sundara 35, The Lanka is incom- 
plete. It seems that the author did not live to, 
write the Uttarakft&da. As we have not found 
the last and the first pages of the book we have . 
evidently lost the opportunity of learning -other 
historical particulars about the author ; for in 
the preliminary and concluding portions of old 
MSS. such particulars are generally found. 

The name of the copyist and the date of copy 
are, however, to be found at the end of gome 
81 
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of the cantos, Thus wo learn that the MS. 
"belonged to one Ifclmakftnai llazra. 1 The copyist 
was Ramasundara Chanda., a. nephew of the 
owner. The copyist had formerly been a native 
of the village Laklmabasai to the south of 
Ambika Kalna, but latterly settled at Simul 
Navanai near liamlhat. This we find at the 
end of the Aranya Kanda. In another place we 
find that llama Kanai, the owner of the book, 
was a native of Bekatya. The copyist began his 
work in Pous 11.8(5 K.S. (1778 A.D.) and 
completed the Adi Kanda on the 31st- of Baisack 
in 1187 (1779 A.D.) The Ayodhyft was finished 
on the 7th, Aranya on the 16th and KiskindhyS on 
the 27th of Pous, 1187 U.S. (1779 A.B.). If 
Ramanancla eo in posed t lie \ ianiayana about 
the year- 1597 when Nawub Ekrama Khan 
attacked Puri, the present copy was prepared 
about 81 years later. In the concluding 
colophon of the Aranya Karida, Hamananda 
expresses doubt as to his life being prolonged till 
the completion of the 7 canton. This as well as 
the fact that he was already a recognised leader 
of' a sect at the time, indicates that he was axi 
old man when he began to write his llamallla. 
Presuming him to be 60 years old" in 1697 we 
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take that Iw was born in 1537. We 
believe this daln is not very far from the actual 
year of his birth. 

The author of UftmaiTla de-votes the largest 
portion of his work to Adi Ksiuda, This is quite 
in keeping with the \va,y adopted by Jain and 
Buddhist writers, \Vo have already mentioned 
that nearly half of the Rsmayana by Jaina- 
charya Hernehunclra is devoted to a description 
of the podigro.tw of Itiiksasas and monkeys in 
the prelimi nary chapters. Itarnanancla draws 
largely from the* stories to be found in the 
Adblulta Jlamfiyana. The familiar story of 
AmburTya, deprived, from this source,, is described 
at some length. The monarch passes through 
great austerities in th eounse of worshipping 
Visiiu and whew that sod eomes to him in the ' 
guise of Indra olToring a boon, the king refuses 
to accept it, saying that he will have nothing to 
do with, a gift from f nclra. This shows that the 
worship of the Vedie God Indra was already at ' 
a discount a fact which we find in the Bhaga- 
vata and later on powerfully described in Chandi 
Diisa's poems, Amburlpa' had 

WtSii*" 1 **' a beautiful daughter named 

Crimatl. The sages 3STarada 

and Parvata came one* day to the court of the 

' Eja and both of them fait smitten by love for 
rlmati Both wanted to get her as a Wife, 

Whereupon the king said that he would offer 
his daughter to one of theifa whom 
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herself would select. The sages departed saying 
that they would come the next day. Narada, 
meantime, interviewed Vismiand wanted him to 
grant this boon that in the morning next day 
when both the sages would go to the court of 
the King Amburf<;a, it might be so ordained that 
the princess might see the face of the sage 
Parvata transformed into that of an ape. Visnu 
granted him this boon, Parvata was not a 
whit behind this device of the other sage, and 
had a boon from Visnu that Crlmatl might see 
Narada's face changed into an uncouth thing 
like that of the lower part of a cow's tail. So 
when (Crlmatl was brought before the sages, 
next day, she was frightened by the sight of 
the two deformed beings, but unseen by others 
there appeared to her the handsome appearance 
of the God Visnu himself who took her by the 
hand and disappeared. This story we find in 
the third chapter of the Advuta B&mayana and 
Ramananda has put it in interesting Bengali verse 
in the Adi Kanda of his Eamallla, This Adi 
Kanda is full of stories described at considerable 
length some of which we find briefly noticed 
by Kirttivasa. The vow of fasting observed on 
the Ekada9l day by the King Anaranya and the 
boon granted to him by Visnu, the pathetic story 
of Harishchandra, the account of the kings of 
the solar dynasty the ancestors of Rama have 
been very graphically described. Many of these 
descriptions may bear a favourable comparison 
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with those of Kirttivfisa. The saintly poet has 
occasionally enlightened his poem by importing 
beautiful passages from Kalidfisa. This Svayam- 
bara of Indiunatf described in Ilamalfla, 
evidently owes its materials to liaghuhansam, 
canto I, I quote the text below : l 

" Chitraiokha here submits to the princess. 
"Behold tlm King of Magadha 

* , 

is your suitor ; ho is immensely 
rich and justly named "the 

king of kings/ 5 His pedigree is noble, though his 
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exterior may not he so pleasing. If yon choose 
him, oh princess, put the garland of flowers on 
his neck and select him as your hridegroom. The, 
question of outward appearance apart, you will 
not find another man like him in all other res- 
pects/ The princess heard the maid, hut walked 
on, leaving the monarch to the loft. Thereupon 
Chitralekhft smiled and said 'the King of 
Magadha, then, could not catch your fancy. On 
your right side, hchold the King of Dravida. He 
is the very pride of the Ksatriya race. His high 
lineage is well-known. Though his kingdom 
is not great, he is very handsome. Besides, 
he is a patron of Brahmins and scholars. 
His charity is unbounded, some may say 
it is -more than his means allow. If you 
elect him, oh princess, put the garland on 
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Ms neck.' Bui Indnmati walked on. seem- 
ingly without lisienini? to her maid's speech. 
Chitralekha smiled ?i7iin and pointing to the 

King of Orissa said * Look here, this king is the 
abode of call virtues. His name is Nibida. The 
Goddess Kali is so gracious to this monarch that 
she becomes visible* to him Frequently. People 
say that the King Nivicja is a f son oF the goddess. 
By her grace he has learnt the art of restoring 
the dead to life. In his kingdom none suffers 
from any disease. Death has no sway within the 
limits of his dominions. When one's span of life 
comas to an end. one goes to heaven in the flesh. 
If you like, select him as your bridegroom.' 
The princess however walked on, leaving him 
to the left. And Chi tralekhit said again * Behold 
here, the King of tin? Eastern provinces. His 
name is VlruHinha. His quietness of tempera- 
ment at homo and heroism in the field are both 
unmatched. Ho IK handsome and his scholarship 
is as great as that of Sarasvati herself. 3 " 

Ililmftnanda introduces a description of the 
domestic sports and incidents of B&ma's child- 
hood, These in a subsequent period were so gra- 
phically described by 'the poet 

jriln'/* it' * -r 

bi Jtaghnnaiidaiia. Our poet gifes . 

. f . . t r\ 

a detailed forecast of Eima, 

His ArmaprSsana, or the ceremony of taking rice, 
Kargavodha, or the ceremony of piercing ears 

(for wearing earrings) , ete., are minutely narrated 
in an interesting manner* To this howerer the 
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poet certainly found no clue in the original epic 
of Valmiki, not even in Kirttivasa's version. The 
language of the book is simple and throughout 
permeated by tender touches. As a saint and 
leader of a religious sect the author intersperses 
the poem with many wise sayings. Occasionally 
the views are boldly pantheistic, as in the lines. 

" Then did I come to the conclusion that it is 
my spirit that pervades the high and the low. 
Whether it be men or women they are all but 
manifestation, of my own self. All their suffer- 
ings and joys are 



His religious fervour is indicated in the 
following : 

" I am thirsty and 1 yearn for water from the 
clouds. No water of this earth will satisfy me. 
Whatever may happen, to me, and though I may 
die of thirst this is my vow that I will drink no 
water other than what the clouds drop for me 
from high. 33 

After describing a beautiful woman he 
writes 

" Says Gho$a, the strong mind of a Sadhu 
is not in the least moved, even if such a rare 
beauty present herself before him. The 
devotee's mind is firmer set than the peak of a 
mountain. The latter may shake but not the 
former." 

, The name of Ramananda's book is B/amallla. 
This we find mentioned in the Adi Katj4a. 
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I have made, a survey of the Ramayanic 
legend as embodied in the Bengali Ramayaijas 
and tried to prove that these give versions of the 
story in many ways differing from Valmlki's 
Epic. I did not, however, consider it to be 
within the scope of these lectures to mention all 
the versions of the Ramayaxia to be found in 
Bengali, but have rather confined niyself to a 
treatment of the various influences which shaped 
the more important ones amongst these poems, 
For a fuller account of these from historical 
and literary points of view I refer you to 
my History of- Bengali Language and Litera- 
ture and to rny Typical Selections from Bengali 
Literature, in which 1 have giv t an copious 
extracts from all available versions of the 
Rama-legend in Bengali* 1 have not mentioned 
in this book the names of Jagat llama, Advuta- 
charya, (^ivachanclra Sen and some other 
writers of the Rfimfiyaga, who at one time 
enjoyed much popularity in this province. 

The IlamSyaij,a by Jagat Rim a is important 
from several points of view. It was completed 
in aka 1712 or 1790 A,D. and is an epitome 
of all the legends prevalent in Bengal about 
Rama. The author who wrote the book in 
co-operation with his son Rama PrasSda, mentions 
that he consulted a large number of Pura^as 
and Ramiya^as besides the great Epic tf 
" 32 
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Valmlki and from all these he freely drew his 
materials. 

In the Sundara Kanda (pp. 274-7(5) he des- 
cribes an interview of .Havana with Rama before 

the war, and here the llaksasa- : 
ooaeSw^! aiB " chief holds a long discourse 

with Rama on religious philo- 
sophy. This will at once recall the dissertation 
given by the Buddha to Havana in the Lanka-; 
varata Siitra written in the 2nd century A.D. 
It is a curious point to observe that the echo of 
that ancient note is found in a version of Bengali; 
Ramayana after 1000 years. The difference 
between the two discourses lies in the fact that 
while the Buddha enlightens Havana on various 
doctrines of the Madhyamic philosophy, Rama 
does so in regard to Vaisnavlsrn* One more 
curious point to note in this connection is that 
Jagat Rama not only preaches here the theory; 
of the Vaisnava Panchatattva, viz., ganta^ 
dasya, sakhya, vatsalya and madhurya^ but adds! 
one himself, viz. 9 the vaira (hostility) to that 
well-known classification of spiritual emotions; 
according to the Vaisnavas. | 

In the story of Sulochana (Sundara, pp. 851- 
'62), the reader will find an animated account! 
of this lady, wife of Indrajit, both when entering! 

the city of her father-in-law, the! 
Raksasa-chief, and the camp of| 
Rama, attended by her maids.] 
They do not of course proceed to these places' 



Sulocliaxm r wife of 
Indrajit. 



SHLOCIIANA AND PRAMlLA 

like the Amazonians as described by Michael 
Madhusudana IDatta, but as devotees of Kama 
and examples of chaste womanhood. But on 
reading the accounts given by the two poets one 
cannot but conclude that .Madhusiidana must 
have read this portion of Jagat .llama's Rama- 
yana. The characters of Suloehana and Pramlla 
have not only a family-likeness, but the grandeur 
of the processions led by the two heroines bear 
a close affinity to each other. 
Instead of finishing the Ramayatia in seven 
cantos as usual, Jagat gives us eight cantos. 
The added canto is called the 
canto. yaJ " m IMlM * lt Fuskara Kanda and is placed 
befor<^ the Uttara Kaijcja. The 
Puskara Kaiuja d<vseribos the expedition of Rima 
and Slta against I/uskara, the city of the- 
thousand-Invaded Havana, whom Slta kills. This 
added chapter vindicates the ftkta element in a 
striking manner amongst the various forces that 
have contributed to the development of the 
Bengali RSmayaija. It also describes the rasa* 
tote of Rama, showing the Vainava element to 
the fullest extent. 

f The " Jagat Rcml Eamiyafl.a ?1J was edited; 
and- published by KMvilasa BandopadhySya,- 
of Kalikapur, Bt. Bankura, from Calcutta in 
1906 (B.S. 1318). This poem is a voluminous 
one comprising 587 pages (Royal ' 8vo size " 
with thickly printed matter in two columns of 
each .page). . . '.- , -. * ;0' 
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(tf) Mahl Savanrr Pala. 

a) 

We have shown in this book the indigenous 
nature of the stories incorporated in the Rama- 
yana. These stories sometimes resemble the 
Gaelic legends, as in the account of Bhasma- 
lochana's fight which offers such a close parallel 
to the story of Balor, the evil-eyed monster of 
the Gauls, and in the "fa hie of Mali I Havana's 
soporiferous spell and Hamunari's change of 
shapes which have a striking similarity not only 
with many legends of Gaelic mythology but 
also of old Teutonic folk-lore. 

These Bengali liamaya^as have thus quite an, 
encyclopaedic character, comprising along with 
the story of Banna, current theologies, folk-tales 
and the poetry of rural Bengal of the age when 
they were composed. One of the most striking 
instances of the indigenous element introduced 
into the work is the story known as Mahl; 
Eavaner pala. 

This story is important from many points 
of view. Firstly, as we have already stated, j 
a great Cakta influence is noticeable in thej 
presentation of the story, secondly tantrikwm, \ 
an indispensable factor of Kali-worship in those j 
. . a days, finds a conspicuous "and ! 

The various mfluence$ r ^ l i 

elaborate treatment through-! 
out the fable, thus disclosing the popular j 
belief in occult powers attained by performing! 
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tantrik rites. 'We find in this story how 
human sacrifices were made in Bengal^ how 
swords were worshipped before the striking* off 
of the heads of the unfortunate* victims, how the 
beat of drums drowned their screams, and how 
they were ret] aired to prostrate themselves for 
the purpose of bowing before the goddess, thus 
giving an opportunity to the executor to cut 
their heads off. We find also how one could 
create a passage through hard stone or earth by 
merely uttering nutnlr<iN^ how one could make 
the whole city fall into sloop by casting a spell 
and how the adept could assume whatever shape 
he liked. We have* clearly shown in our Eolk- 
Literature of Bengal that many folk-tales of the 
medieval age, current here and in Europe, are 
full of such things. The story of the Sleeping 
City in the collection of Grimm Brothers is not 
the only one where we find men described as 
falling into sleep by the spell cast upon them, 
there are many similar stories in various 
provinces of India, Persia and Europe. In our 
Dharma Maistgala poems we have such accounts 
of Inclft, the thief, brother of Kalu Dora, who 
by his spell made the citizens of the capital of 
Lausen all. go into sleep. In Mahl Bivaiier Pals 
we have but a reproduction of a similar story. 
In the Dharma MaAgala poems we have details of 
Kali-worship in the canto called Dhekur Vijaya, 
which bears a close similarity to the story of 
.Mahl Ufiyaoa's worship. These legends certainly , 
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savour of the Bengali society of the 12th century 
when tantrik rites were performed throughout the 
country with great enthusiasm, and we believe 
the Mahl llavaner Pilla, put into verse by 
Kirttivasa and other poets, is hut a reproduction 
of the legend to be traced to that period of 
Bengal History. This pa-la is a folk-tale pure 
and simple, entirely differing in its tone and 
spirit from the subject of the epic. 

I take the liberty of giving here a transla- 
tion of the story. 



. MAHl KAVANKK 

Lakmana, the brother of llftnm, wan mortally w<uw<Ut by a spear 
hurled by lUvana. Rftvana thought that ho wan (load, and ho left the 
field in groat triumph. But by the? application of a rare* itiodicinal herb, 
procured at groat pains from th< hill of Gnndhamo'dana, Lak^mana 
recovered. 

The armies of Rama raised a cry of joy, 
which reverberated from one end of Lanka to 
the other, and Havana, as he understood its 
import, became absorbed in. sad thoughts. 
'Though dead they seem, yet 

laments ^ * 

they do not die, how strange 
these enemies are ! I see now 
that the fair Lanka is doomed to ruin. All her 
heroes and warriors are killed in the field. None 
none that I see whom I can trust with army's 
command. It is my own turn now to fight and 
die. In the Gandharbha kingdom lived my son 
Blrabahu full of life and joy. He came down 
to Lanka to lay that life at the altar of this 
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war. My clearest son Indrajita too, alas, is 
dead and gone. None none that I see to lead 
the army ! ? 

u Tears fell from his eyes as he thought in 
this strain. Pale* and imaciatecl was his face. 
Sometimes lie sat on the throne and then rose 
in an instant, and walked to and fro with un- 
meaning steps. Sometimes his reveries made 
him distracted, and he seemed unconscious of all 
that went around, and then with a sigh did 
he say : 

* A las ! the great god iva and the goddess 
Bhagavatl, it seems, arc*, going to give me up 
now though I have been worshipping them all 
my life with great devotion 1 * 

" Now Havana's mother was Nikasa. Grieved 
was she at heart for her son. She came to see 
itSvaiia and addressed him thus : 

"I had foretold a long while ago, what 
has befallen us. Alas! you heeded not my 
prophetic words ! The Kskpsa-race stands on 
the verge of ruin. Your brother Bibhlsa^a is 
a virtuous soul Eight advice he had given 
you, and as a reward you kicked him out of 
your court. 1 myself advised you to return Sfta 
to ESma more than once. But great calamities 
were ordained by Providence to be in store for us 
all, so why should you listen to my advice 1 What 
was predestined, has happened, no good repenting 
it now. We should now consider what remedy 
still there may be. I have a suggestion to offer, 
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and for this have 1 come f<> you. When on 
world-conquest hound you had gone to the 
nether world, there a son was horn to you. In 
the nether world did he take* his birth, there- 
fore was he named Mahi Havana (lit. Havana 
horn of the earth). An accomplished warrior 
is he and reigns in subterranean regions. If you 
summon him at this crisis, ho may do you signal 
help/ 

" Ravaiia look up the suggestion with thanks. 
lie remembered Mali! Havana of the nether 
world, A. mighty warrior was he, and by wor- 
shipping Kali had obtained as boon a magic-spell 
that no enemy would stand. 

6 Such a son have I, yet my fair city is 
ruined? 5 he thought, and felt remorse for not 
having called him earlier, * He alone will be 
able to cope with the enemy ' muttering these 
words, he drew a breath of relief. 

So the BiSiksasa-king by his will force 
communicated his wishes through space, till 
in the nether world Mahf felt that some one 
had fallen in great distress and was calling him. 
for help. By his own will force did Mahi 
concentrate his mind, till counting heaven and 
earth, he at last hit aright, and felt that it 
was a call from his own father the King of 
Lanka passing through some great crisis in 
Ms life. 

..As soon as he knew .it, he hastened to 
attend his father's court. He uttered some 
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* and lo ! a passage opened of itself by 
which he now entered the fair city of Lanka. 
The king was all in tears on the throne when 
Mahl arrived there. He rose from his seat and 
embraced his son, warmly kissing him and the 
son respectfully bowed to his father in his turn. 
Mahl said : 

' What business thine, oh father, that thou 
hast remembered me to-day? Say, how may I be 

of service to thee.' 

And Eavana with tears in his eyes replied : 

6 My son, Surpanakha is my sister, and your 
dear aunt, you know. A petty mortal, a man, 
cut her nose and ears. How could I bear such 
an insult as this?' 

Mahl interrupted, ' Why should a man, 
all on a sudden, dare do so, my father ? 9 

Rsvaria now narrated the old story again. 

6 Surpanakha, my younger sister, became a 
a widow and led a pious and austere life. She 
shunned the luxuries of Lafika and betook her- 
self to forest. To guard her in her holy life, did 
I appoint an army fourteen thousand strong, 
with Khara/ and Dflsana at their head. 

6 That danger waited her, she did not know. 
She went to the forest to gather flowers. Now 
Ba$aratha, a king of the Solar race, had sent his 
sons Eatna and Laksana to exile. They wandered 
about in the forest there, and with them was 
Slti, RSma's wife. Surpanakha had a quarrel 
33 ' ' 
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with her about flowers, and Laksana, Rama's 
brother, cut her nose and ears for this. 

' She came and reported it to Khara and 
Dusana, and they in great rage with their army 
went to fight with llama, llama killed fourteen 
thousand Raksasas and with them Khara and 
Dusana, their generals. 

c With her face all disfigured, Surpanakha 
came to my court, and showed herself to me, 
My whole body, as it were, was on lire with 
rage, when I saw her so, and I asked her "Tell 
me who on earth or hen von could bo so 
bold as to disfigure you thus?" 

6 In great, sorrow she replied :- 

"Two men, brother, with them a lady fair, 
came to the Dw&daka- forest lately. They have 
brought me to this plight/ 5 

4 As I heard her story from her own lips, T 
hastened to the Dandaka forest, and carried away 
Slta while she was all alone, 

' Kama collected an array of monkeys, 
and with stones and woods bridged the great 
sea. He has laid siege to Lanka. Indrajita, 
Birabahu and my other sons have been 
killed, and my brother Kumbhakarna has also 
fallen in the field. Fallen in evil times as 
I am, I have called you here, my son, to 
my help." 

With joint palms did Mali! thus address 
the monarch; 



MAIl! HAVANA'S BOASTS 



"This fair city, owes her ruin to you. When 
all is nearly over, you have called me here. 
When Rama was on the other side of the 
sea, why did you not send me a message then ? 
The (rods and the? Danavas do fear me as 
Death. How sad it is to reflect that this 
golden city unparalleled for its splendour, is 
destroyed, when 1 am alive and ready to serve the 
Raksbasa cause ! Who is there who can stand 
my arrowH ? Poor monkeys and men, despised 
by us, so audacious have they become as to dare 
ruin the kingdom of my father ? If any god 
stands against me, I bring him hound in chains 
to my gate. Not a greater marvel was ever 
heard, that those who are our food have made 
us their victims ! In a few moments will. I 
destroy your enemies, wait and see. I will cast 
such a spell as to outwit them all If the God 
Indra with his queen Sachl sit together on the 
same throne, my spell has the power to carry 
off Saohl, without Inclra's knowledge. No 
more sorrow, dear father, over what you have 
suffered. Keep Sits in your harem. Believe 
me, king, I will cast a magic spell by which 
Rama and his brother will have to go to my city 
straight in. the nether world, and there will they 
be sacrificed at the altar of Kali the tutelary 
deity of my house." 

cc When Mahl did vaunt about his power in 
such a manner, BAvaoa was glad, as if irt his 
hands tie had all on a sudden got the 
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key to heaven, 
he said : 



Drawing a breath of relief 



" You son, dear are you to me as my life. By 
your help now will my woes be removed, I feel 
certain that my enemy you will destroy, and 
success will attend your mighty campaign.' 3 
And Mahl replied full confidently : 

" Take heart, father, I go to the field. Ere 
long I will return as a victor. n 



(2) 



" When Ravana was thus full of hope, talking 
with his dear son, Bibhlsana 

bhigana's enquiry ' * " 

advices to the in the camp of llama suspected 
that something had transpired 
in Ravana's court to give the monarch a feeling 
of relief. For, the news of Lakshmana's recovery 
had no doubt reached him, yet, yet he seemed 
to lie at ease without taking arms promptly as 
was his wont. 

j "In order to know what they had been doing 
at the palace, Bibhlsharia took leave of Rama 
and others, changed himself to a bird and flew 
up to the palace-gate, 

"There he saw Mabl seated with his father 
talking closely both of them in high spirit and 
looking jubilant over some new plan they were 
fotming. Bibhlsaija assumed his OWE form and : 



HOW TO .MEET THE DANGER 

hastened to llama's camp, 
warning of danger thus : 

( A great crisis awaits thee to-day, oh Lord, 
for Mahl has come. He is a son of Havana, by 
his chief queen Mandodarl, and reigns in the 
nether- world by his royal father's order. A 
mighty warrior is he, whom the gods and demons 
fear an expert archer whose arrows no hero 
has yet dared to stand. But his chief success 
rests in his magic-spell which is almost irresis- 
tible. Like a wizard he can carry off whomso- 
ever he likes, casting his spell on the guards, 
And the Goddess Kali, whom he worships at his 
palace, has granted him this boon. This wicked 
one is really to be dreaded, so take care to-day. 3 

"He addressed the array and said once again : 

"Keep guard, oh chiefs and generals, over 
Rama and Laksmana this night. Do not fall 
asleep, and you, oh J&mhhuvana, whose wise 
counsel has always been the best defence of this 
camp, make arrangements with your unfailing 
foresight and wonted promptitude.' 

"Jambuv&na called Hanuman to his aid, 
saying : 

* Have you heard, oh friend, what Bibhisaija 
has said ? To-day we must be all on our guard 
and by all means the impending peril avert.' 

a Hanuman was fearless and did not at all 
care. He said : 

< I myself can -kill MahL Where will he 
hide himself? Sugrlva has the knowledge 0f 
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world's geography at Ills fingers' ends. We will 
find out Havana and his son, wherever they may 
hide themselves. No rescue by dastardly flight 
this time. If need be, the proud palace of Laiika 
will I reduce to dust and blot it out from this 
world altogether.' 

" Bibhlsana reproved him thus in a friendly 
speech : 

* No idle vaunt 1 will hear. Till this ni<?ht 

o 

is over, we cannot set a farthing's value to your 
boasting, Hariuman. 3 

" And Jambhuvana said with a smile : 

c Tf the fight would take place in the open 
field, we know our strength and could boast of 
our power. But if by magic-spell and mystic 
rites Mahl acts like a wizard, what can we do ? 
Let us not be over-confident in the hour of 
danger, oh Hanuman. 3 

' Let us keep up night and you must have to 
bear the brunt of labour. The day is drawing 
to its close, and the night is fast approaching, 
and let us not waste time.' 

cc At Hanumana' advice, Rama did aim the 
great disc, stamped with Vishnu's name, at the 
sky. This did block all passage high up. So 
Mahl would not dare come through air, it was 
certain. Nala, the great engineer, a son of 
Viswakarma, was deputed to keep watch over the 
nether- world, and this he did with the utmost 
caution. 



TJIK 80 HO HUB It 



[llrro following tin* wu^cstioiiH of .Jaitiblmwlnn, Hannm/ln built 
a tmnporary lc(Iri, which wa. Htronir as a. regular fort, and 
there Rama ami Uak^tnuna <HVUfH'<! tho otit.rl camp tfuurded by 
tho wholo army, | 

At the i?atn of this temporary fort, stood 
Hanumiln with oyns intent that could pene- 
trate into tho very darkness of the night and 
discover a needle that fell. On the sky above the 
groat dine blocked all passage, and the whole 
army stood determined to meet; the adver- 
sary and frustrate Iris spoil. Ilanuman now 
said : 



c Who is then\ in tho land of the living 
that can dare 1 enter our formidable fort ? 9 

" In this watchful condition they kept up 
night. And Kirttivasa, tho poet does sweetly 

Hing all thane in the vernacular tongue, 



cc It was midnight and darkness covered the 
earth, and Bibhfsaiia called on HanumSn and 
said ; 

i Should your own father, oh Hanuman, 
come here arid demand entrance, 

Haiti citrriot off you mus t no t allow Mm to 
Elma rind Lak$matya, * 7 , 

enter the gate. 9 ' 
Saying thi, Bibhfsa^ia walked out and began 

to go his round with watchful eyes. . 
" After making his obeisance 'to his royal 
father, did Mali! come to see Kama's camp/: : 
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did not take with him any army, elephants or 
steeds. Fall of resources and confident of his 
magical powers, he went alone to the field. At 
first he thought of coming by the air, but he 
saw the great disc whirling round and round 
guarding all passage through the sky. So he had 
to abandon that idea. The whole of llama's 
army, he saw, sheltered in the fort, where all were 
watchful. Bibhisana alone was outside, wander- 
ing about the paths that led to the fort. Mahl 
reflected, what should be the best means for him 
to adopt at the moment. And then he quickly 
changed himself to King Da9aratha, llama's 
father. He came to the gate and thus addressed 
Hanuman : 

' My sons llama and Laksmana are within 
the fort. I demand entrance, to pay them a 
visit.' 

Hanuman, with all humility due to such an 
august personage, did reply : 

'Wait, oh my lord, only a moment, let 
Bibhisana come, and then there will be nothing 
to obstruct your royal wish/ 

" Just at this moment Bibhlsana approached, 
and hearing the sound of his foot-steps, 
in great fright did Mahl quickly leave the 
place. Now when Hanuman saw Bibhlsana, 
lie told him that only a moment before the 
great King Da^uratha had come. Bibhlsaija 
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* "Even if your own father come#, oh 
Hamiman, you must not allow him entrance 
here/ 

As Bibhfsana left the place, Mahl came 
again in the guise of Jiharata, llama's brother. 
His appearance was a noble one commanding 
respect. For fourtoeri years,- the period of 
R&ma's exile*, he- had not combed his hair. They 
had grown knotted, and his voice was silvery 
sweet,, with a clear pathetic ring. 

* We are four brothers, nons of Da^aratha; 
will yon tell me where my two exiled brothers 
are? ' 

" The voice and appearance had au irresistible 
charm. But Ilanuman .said : 

* Wait here, oh lord,, let BibhlHaga come.' 
And when Blbhleaya did come in an instant, 

Bharata vanished, like a phantom. And as 
Hanumfln related the story, Bibhlaija replied 
in the self- name words : 

c Do not open the gate, oh Hanuxnftn, even 
if thy own father appears/ 

** Bibhlgaqia left the place, and Mahl now felt 
that such tricks would avail not ; yet he tried 
one or two 'more of the same 'sort, just to take 
time to think what he should do next. He 
assumed the appearance of KaudalyS the 
queen~Rma*8 mother. Venerable was her 
look and her very presence inspired respect. She 
called on HanumSn and demanded to be 
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introduced into llama's presence. Hanuman 
with becoming meekness and with joint 
palms did accost her with the same words as 
before : 

'Wait, ob revered mother,, a while, let 
Bibhlsana come. 5 

"At the mention of Bibhfsana's name, not a 
moment did the aged queen stay. She left the 
place with the slow steps ol' one that verged on 
four score. And Hanuman , as he saw her 
going, looked on her with eyes that burnt with 
rage. Bibhlsana, meantime, came, and when the 
Gate-keeper told him of her, Bibhlsana, as usual 
made the same reply : 

'If Pavana, your father, comes here, you 
must not open the gate for him to-night.' 

" And as Bibhlsana left the place, there came 
Mahl disguised as the sage King Janaka, Rama's 
father-in-law. With a majestic voice did he 
order Hanuman to open the gate and lead him 
to his son-in-law, and when Hanuman asked 
him to wait, till Bibhlsana arrived there, the 
saintly monarch picked up a quarrel with him and 
bandied words. But when Bibhlsana came to 
the spot, the false Janaka quickly vanished like 
an apparition. Bibhlsana again gave the same 
advice to Hanuman and left the place in order 
to go his round. 55 

"Following him on his very foot-steps, did 
Mahl again appear there, all unseen. And when 
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Bibhisaua had left the pbiee, he came assuming 
Bibhlsaiia's form. So exactly did ho look like 
his uncle, that there could he no shadow of doubt 
as to identity, and Hanumfm was naturally 
taken by surprise. He said : 

6 How is it, friend, that so quickly do 

you come back ? Have you not gone your 
round P 1 

Mahr i*uised as Bihhfsana, said : 

* That wicked magician is a perfect master 
of black-art, Hamuniin, we must all he very 
careful to~night. I have thane charmed threads 
with me, which it will be well for Rftma and 
Laksmaiia to wear on their wrists, these will 
guard off all evil influences." 

" So saying did Mahl eater the gate with 
Hanumftn*H knowledge, and straight made way 
to where Ktima and Laksmax 4 ia lay in the central 
camp. Invisil>lo he became to all, arid uttering 
mystic syllables in the name of Kali, he threw 
some dust in the air, and instantly did -the 
guards fall asleep. The monkey-chiefs,, who stood. 
with weapons, stones and trunks of trees, ready 
to attack the foe, fell unconscious, and the 
weapons slipped down from their hands- Bftma/ 
and Lakshmaga themselves fell asleep, and a.' 
passage opened of itself in the camp by the 
the spell of Mahl ? who carried the sleeping 
brothers down "by it to his own palace below. 
They were still sleeping, and in a room in 
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palace, well- secured by iron bars, did Mahl keep 
them. And his heart was full of joy at this 
success. 



Now Bibhlsana, after taking* his round, came 
to the gate again as usual ; but Hanuman' knew 
that he had entered the fort; and now when he 
saw him outside, in great astonishment did he 
address him thus : 

"How is it Bibhlsana, that you are here? 

You went with charmed threads 

thf nefcher.worfd!' 8 * ^ or R ftm a am l Lfvksmiina inside 

the fort a, moment before. 

By what passage have you come back? 

Mysterious do your ways seem to me. Your 

motive I cannot explain. You seem to be a 

spy of Eavana and your professions of friendship 

are all but a mask to hide your motive here. 

" You wicked pretender, do not hope to live, 
when you have thus been discovered at last. 
With an iron bar will I dash the brain out of 
your head. The city of Lanka will I destroy 
by my own power alone, and the residents thereof 
will I send to the Region, of the Dead. " 

" Am I a spy Hanuman ? " cried Bibhlsana in 
accents that trembled with emotion. " My heart 
breaks at your word. If a spy I am, may my 
place be in the hell reserved for those that kill 
cows. If there is any wicked motive in me, 
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may I be damned eternally as drunkards and 
killers of Brahmins are." 

Angrily did Hanuman retort : 

" Don't swear. To your oaths, a pin's fee I 
do not attach. To a liaksasa that you are, the 
murder of a Brahmin, or killing of cows, or 
drinking of wine arc* no crimes at. all- Where is 
then the force of your oaths ? " 

BibhLsaua in an agitated voice did quickly 
reply : 

" I a spy, Hanuman ! This then is your ver- 
dict ! My counsel has helped the ruin of my race? 
Who told Rama of the secret of Indrajita's death, 
when he was engaged in worshipping the fire? 
I a spy f Hanuman ! It was my counsel that 
llama followed and killed my only son, not know- 
ing him to be so ! Various were the forms that 
Hah! took for carrying out his sinister end. And 
when all failed he must have evidently assumed 
that of mine/* 

" This struck Hanuman as quite probable, now 
that he remembered all that Bibhlsaija had done 
to help llama's cause, and in a voice that trembled 
with fear, he said : 

" Is it then, Mahl that has deceived me and 
entered the fort ? Woe to me then I " 

He was full of remorse now for abusing the 
trusted friend of Rama, and addressing Bibhlsiwaa, 
said again : , . . . - 

" Let us not waste words anymore. Let m go 
and see what has become of Rima and Laksma^^ 1 
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"Struck with fear that made his very limbs 
quake Bibhlsana felt that a great disaster had 
overtaken them. 

" At once they hied to the central camp, and 
there to their dismay and surprise found the 
guards sleeping arid llama and Laksmana gone. 
Bibhlsana. cried aloud : 

c A great disaster has befallen us all. Awake, 
oh monkey-king Sugrlva, and all ye that guard 
this camp/ 

"They were now wide awake, and when they 
learned that the wily llaksasa had carried off 
Rama and Laksmatxa, they began to beat their 
breasts in grief and cry helplessly. 

" The King Sugrlva fainted away in agonies of 
intense sorrow, and Hanuman said that he would 
make an offering of his life to Eire. Afigada, the 
prince, Nala, the general, and others of the 
mighty monkey-army bewailed in the same 
strain, and the whole air resounded with their 
lamentations, At this juncture Jambhuvana 
came forward and addressing them in a voice 
that was calm and composed, thus delivered 
himself : 

6 It is no good crying like women. King 
Sugrlva> take heart. This is not the time for be- 
wailing our lot. We shall have enough time for 
it -hereafter. Let us devise some plans to save our- 
selves from the peril we are in. Patience should 
be our watch-word. With patience may we hope 
yet to remedy the evil if the evil is not, alas ! 



past an remeuy i i uo oemeve, ior myscii, 
Rama and Laksmaim are no mortals, divine 
beings they are. Who HO powerful as to be able 
to kill them ? We are all in need of Hanum&n's 

help at the present crisis. There is no place 
where he cannot, go no danger that ho cannot 
face endowed is he with a determination to 
succeed at any cost, at any pains, risking his life. 
He will surely find out llama and Laksmana. If 
he cannot help them to come back, then and then 
only should we despair as we are doing now. 
Let us make a fire hero, and sit in circle round it, 
waiting to see what Hanumin may do for us, 
If he fails, our last course will be to throw 
ourselves into that fire and die/ 

"Sugrlva approved of this, and addressing 
Hanumftn said ; 

6 Known are ye for your great devotion" to 
Rlma and Lak$inau&. It is you who should 
go to find them out. The shame of this event 
rests on you, Hanum&n ; for the enemy entered 
the fort by playing tricks on you. It is your 
fault and you are responsible for it. So you 
must exert yourself to the utmost, and rescue 
llama and Lak$maija. This I exhort on you both 
for preserving your own good name, and for 
your devotion to Kama, which is a bye- word 
with us/ 

"'When the Monkey King Sugxfra thus spoke 
to HanumlB, he looked pale with shame ; Ms 
eyes grew tearful for grief and for remorse. In a 
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calm yet determined tone did he thus accept 
the task : 

c I will search the earth, the heaven, and the 
nether-world, living no stone unturned. If I 
cannot find our masters out, know that I shall 
drown myself in the sea/ 

" Tears choked his voice, and after a while 
again he said : 

' Wait here all of you, until I return.' 

" Saying this he saluted the King Sugrlva. He 
entered the passage that was made by Mahfs 
spell, and in an instant did arrive in the regions 
of the nether-world. 

(6) 

" There from darkness that he crossed, he 
suddenly came in sight of light. Brilliantly 
did the sun shine over that heautiful 
country. The palace of the King Vali first he 
saw, and that silvery stream of the Ganges, 
called Bhogavatl. There were 
Kama hermitages where great sages 
and anchorites passed through 
austerities, merged in con- 
templation of the Deity. Beautiful damsels 
he' saw of the Naga and Yaksa races, 
God-like beings with two arms, and others that 
had four arms, were there. It seemed that 
disease, death and other woes that haunt this 
ttiortai region of ours, had no sway in the 
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nether-world. With innumerable disciples the 
great sage Kapiln dwell there. And rare beauties 
walked here and there, like fresh and gay 
flowers thrown in tin* streets, Shrines he visited 
and buildings be searched, nowhere did he find 
any clue to Rama and Laksmaaa. When, 
wandering about, the place ho was fatigued with 
toil 3 all on a sudden did his gaze fall on the 
great palace of Mahi- Havana proud in its 
height^ with I(s pinnacles touching the skies. The 
city of the 'Rakshana-king seemed glorious as a 
second heaven. He disguised himself as a 
monkey of a very humble sixe and entered the 
city of the king. Many a lank did he see there, 
the steps all built in stone. Many a Raksasa 
coming in and going out; in picturesque dresses, 
and the beauty of their ladies far exceeded that 
of those who dwell on earth. Gay houses all 
built in solid gold indicated the royal apart- 
ments. Cool shades of trees, where the air was 
fresh, and stables whore elephants and steeds 
were kept, chariots of curious shapes and' size 
he saw all, as he wandered through the city. 
'Somewhere in this palace of the R&k$asa- 
king my masters are/ he thought, and sat OB 
the bough of a tree that hung over a beautiful 
tank with the flight of steps of granite' and 
marble. Many Rsksasas came to bathe there, 
and they wondered all at seeing a monkey there, 
for monkeys were rare in the 'nether-world, 
Gossip ran Tenting forth stories of wildest , kind, 
85 
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One fellow was there whose face was all wrinkled 
over with age the oldest one living in the city. 
He shook his head wisely as he saw the monkey 
and said : 

c Look here my brethren, I will tell you an 
old story which you do not know. Our good 
King Mah! passed through great austerities to 
propitiate the Goddess Kali. Fasts and vigils he 
observed, and performed other rites which cost 
him great pains. His object was to be immor- 
tal The goddess appeared before him and 
said,' * Immortal I cannot make you, that is 
out of question, Mahl. Seek any other boon,' 
and our king in humble words did thus address 
the goddess : 

' Then grant this boon that the Devils, the 
Yaksas, the Raksanas, the Kinnars. the Daityas 
and the NSgas none of these 'may have power 
to kill me.' 

'And the goddess granted him this boon 
.saying that men and monkeys were not included 
in the list. And Mahl in a proud tone did say ; 

e Men and monkeys are our food, I care 
them not What will they do ? * 

* So our king is not immortal. The appear- 
ance of men and monkey in this place must be 
a 'very ominous sign. Two men the king has 
brought, from where nobody knows. They are 
prisoners in -the palace, and just look, we see a 
monkey here/ 
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"The old man, us he related the story, asked 
those who heard it to observe secrecy. And 
elated was llanumfui to overhear it. 

" A short while after, the Eaksasa-girls of the 
city came there to earry water from the tank. 
Among them came a maid-servant of Mahl's 
inner palace. The twirls all assembled there and 
eagerly did they ask her : 

* What Is the ceremony performed in the palace 
of the king to-day, good maid ? Why is there this 
music the beating of the drums and the shrill 
sound of the flute that we hear? The priests 
are hurriedly going to and fro, and merry 
dances are going on and the banners waving 
gaily in the air. Fray tell us what these 
are for/ 

u The servant said ; 'We are waeranted not to 
give out, what has transpired in the palace of 
the king. There it* u strict order on us to 
observe secrecy for a couple of hours. But as 
you all seem to be so inquisitive about it, I say 
in confidence, there will be human sacrifices 
offered to-day before the Goddess Kali. Two 
lads ha has brought down here. Of angelic 
forms are they, and of beauty rare that -dazzles 
the eyes, Oh how wretched must the woman 
be who gave them birth ! It breaks one's heart 
to see the MB! In lens than two hours \ time 
they will be sacrificed .at the altar of Kali. In 
a gmali room of the palace they have been 
locked up and reserved for their cruel fate, 
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Pray for God's sake. Oh maidens, keep the 
matter secret. 3 

" The assembly dispersed after having tilled 
their pitchers with water. 

c Then it is sure that Kama and Laksmana 
are here in this palace ; and after what I have 
heard I should not waste more time. 3 

"As Hanurnan thought so, he changed himself 
to a fly and instantly entered the palace of the 
king. The room, in which Kama and his brother 
lay locked up and bound, was surrounded with 
treble iron walls, one inside another, and the 
room was well-guarded by Itaksasa-sentinels 
a legion of them, all watchful and alert, moving 
to and fro with unsheathed swords. 

" He entered the room through a window, 
well- secured with cross iron bars, and assuming 
his own form saluted Kama and Laksmana, just 
awake from their sleep. They asked him where 
were Angada and Sugriva, who kept guard in the 
camp and in great sorrow did Hanuman nay : 

* In deep slumber you lay, it was owing to 
the spell cast by Mahl, and the wily Kaksasa 
has brought you down here in the nether- world 
in that condition. You seem to be completely 
unaware of these, my lords/ 

" The brothers became unnerved by this dis- 
closure. But Hanumfin, ever-loyal and obedi- 
ent to them, cheered them up with hopes. 

" Just then the beating of the drums an- 
nounced that the 'nm of the Goddess Kali was 
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just to commence. Many yjoats wore to be 
offered as sacrifice and many buffaloes wild, and 
with them two human sacrifices were to be made. 
Flowers of all sorts and scents and of great 
price were put neatly on picturesque plates, and 
these were carried to the temple of the goddess. 

" liama, addressing Maimman, said at this 
stage*: 

* A groat crisis of our life is this, and I see 
no way out. My army is not here; my generals 
and chiefs are all far away. My bow and arrows 
are not with me. How can I save myself and 
my brother from the enemy's hands ?' 

"Uanuman with unflagging courage did 
reply : 

* It is a mere trifle to kill the ll&k$asas, 
my lord ? We have had enough of this of late, 
and we need not fear. I am thy loyal servant 
as all the world does know. With stones and 
trunks of trees I will annihilate the vile race of 
the Itflksasas, Wherever Havana's progeny 
there may be, Providence will lead us 'thither to 
extirpate them all They are enemies to the 
Brahmins, to the saints and to the gods alike ; 
killers of cows they are. Not one straw 'more 
will their load of sin bear, my lord, this is 
Providence" decree. Annihilated must they be all, 
and for this purpose' sure are you born in this 
world. Strange that you forget yourself so as to 
despair of life. M'ahl by bringing you here 
has courted his death to be sure, The divine 
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mother Kali is worshipped here in a temple 
dedicated to her. I shall just i?o and seek an 
interview with her. If she is disposed to support 
the Raksasa-eause, I shall carry off the temple 
by my own might and throw it, and with it 
the goddess, into the very depth of the sea, 
Presently shall I go and sound her views about 

it; 



" llama asked, l When will you come back, 
dear I Ian 1 1 ?' 

" And he promising a quick return, again 
transformed himself into a 

The happy *' ml. 

fly and entered Kali s temple. 
With a biming sound he whispered to the ears 

of Kali's image ; 

' The wicked Baknasa Mahl by the power 
of his vile spell has brought Itilma and Laks- 
maigta, my masters, to this palace. It is pro- 
claimed by the beating of drums that when 
the sun will be at its zenith they will be 
offered as sacrifices at your altar. .Is it by thy 
wish that all this is being done, Oh mother ? 
Let me hear it from thine own lips and 
know distinctly, I shall kill Mahl with his 
army hereafter. Thou wilt see it, mother, and 
this temple of thine would go into the very 
bottom of the sea with thy holy image. Know 
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me, mother, as a servant of lifunaanda minister 
of King Sitgrfvu and no other/ 

"At this vaunt ing of power scarcely could the 
goddess suppress a smile. She said in a very 
low tone, audible to him only who buzzed about 
as a ily near her oars : 

4 The lUiksasa- palace has hecome holy 
to-day, that llama has trod this ground. A 
groat sinner is Mali!, whose death, however, is 
near at hand. He is a sworn enemy to the 
gods arid to the Brahmins. Rama is Visnu 
incarnate with the mission of killing the Rsk- 
sasas, and this I know very well. He has come 
here to-day also for that purpose. 

* Take my counsel, oh monkey chief, when 
liftma and Laksrnat)a will he brought before 
me for being sacrificed here, Mahl will order 
them to fall prostrate on the earth and bow in a 
fitting manner before me. 

c Let liilntia at that moment say : * I do not 
know how to bowyou know well how to bow 
the deity of your own house. Show me, that I 
may do as you will bid.' : 

'Then with his head bent low on the earth 
Mahl will prostrate himself 'before me. Just then, 
Oh Hanumftn, you are to take of! this sword from 
my hand and finish him instantly with a stroke. 
Kama is Visnu himself whom my lord iva 
worships. He is* amiable and good in Ms usual 
temperament but i* destruction's sfclfwhen he 
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punishes the sinners, Mali! has gone mad, he 
thinks of sacrificing Rama before me ! ' 

" With reverence due did Hamunan how to 
Kali, and in his own form appeared before the 
masters. With joint hands did he address 
them thus : 

c The goddess has taught us the way to 
kill the Raksasa-king. When lie will take you 
to the temple, I shall have to go there with you, 
all unseen. 

* Mali! will worship the Mother and when 
this will be ended, he will order you to bow 
before the image. Then will you say unto him 
"We are the sons of a king, people have always 
bowed to us, we know not how to bow to any. 
She is your deity and you know how to bow to 
her. Teach us the manner,' 

The king will prostrate himself before the 
image, bending low his head, when 1 will finish 
him with a stroke of the sword/ 

'If he. does not bow when you will ask 
him to teach the way, I will kill him and his 
guards on the spot. This you will see. I will 
put his throat within my knees and with force 
will pull it so that his neckbone will break, 
and his blood will be the right offering to the 
Mother/ 

"When they were thus engaged in talk, 
Rama and Laics naana were ordered to be con. 
ducted to Kft If H temple. On the right side erf 
the image they were placed. And "JJanumfio, 



a son of the Winds, became unseen at that time, 
but minutely observed all that transpired. 

"The Ilaksasa king sat there to worship 
Kali and the beatings of the drum announced 
that the fntja had commenced. And KirttivSsa 
the poet sings, it wan no worship but an invoca- 
tion of death on Ins part. 



"With a heart right glad and full of 
triumph did Main worship the tutelary deity 

of his house. .Baskets of flowers were offered 
and incense waa burnt, and the five lights were 
waved. The conch, the ball, the flute and the 
drum made a musical concord which filled the 
air with high and pleasant noise, 

"Then the sword flashed, as Mah! did take 
it in his hand. It was to sever the heads of 
the two victim** from their body. The bright- 
sword he worshipped with incense and flowers 
and then called on R&maand Laksmana, as their 
last act on earth, to bow before the goddess. 

" llama and Lakgmftga, as instructed before, 

told him that they knew not how to feow. And 

Mali! prostrated himself before her to teach 

them the way, ' He stretched himself on the 
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eartii as a staff that falls on the ground and lies 
there inert. And Hanumaii seized the oppor- 
tune moment and, taking off the sword from 
the hand of the image, cut him into two. The 
goddess an image of stonesmiled as thin did 
occur, and the guards lied in wild retreat from 
the place, not knowing what it was ; for sudden 
and unforeseen was this disaster in the palace, 

"Then a great consternation was there. 
Everybody was struck dumb with fear and 
grief. They moved hither and thither without 
purpose in wild unrest. The chief queen heard 
of this catastrophe when wholly unprepared to 
hear such a news as that. 

" To vain grief she did not yield, herself. 
Her lips quivered in great rage. She took no 
heed of her clothes that were loose, and did 
not waste time in binding into a knot her long 
and flowing tresses. She said in a stern and 
determined voice : 

" The Goddess Kali has been worshipped for 
years in this house. The king showed her a 
devotion which was unmatched for sincerity and 
zeal, And here is the reward she has given 
him at last. My house is ruined by the goddess. 
She has befriended the men and monkeys. It is 
all very well. Let me go and throw the image 
into the waters and I will see how these men 
and the monkey escape from the palace/* 
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" Saying so, a mighty bow she took in her 
hand and armed herself with arrows bright. A 
vast army followed her as in desperate rage and 
oriel* she wont to fight the enemy near the 
temple." 1 



* Tho luHi throo paragraphs (21 limm) worn quoted on pp. 118119, 
but thoy art* again mwrk'd how for keeping up a sustained interest 
of flio story. 
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